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PREFACE 


The present study is not a series of disconnected essays concerning select- 
ed Western philosophies. All its parts belong organically together and 
constitute one whole. For this reason, the reader is warned not to use it 
as a reference book for one or another philosopher here treated. 

The study begins with the declaration of the exposition of fundamental 
event in Western philosophy which prevails with a different hue in each 
of the major philosophies and which relates these to pre-philosophical or 
mythical thought. ‘The study then treats selected Western philosophies se- 
parately with the tendency to disclose the major event of philosophy in 
them. Finally it approaches contemporary man from the perspective of 
the fundamental event in philosophy. An inquiry into Western man’s 
greatness is maintained here all along as intimately bound up with the 
historical development of philosophy. 

Philosophy involves greatness —- not one of many philosophies, how- 
ever, but Philosophy as such. Philosophy as such is not a composite of the 
various major philosophies in history; it precedes these, and is present in 
each one of them in a concealed way. It holds sway over them, and they 
belong to it. Philosophy rules the thought of thinkers; it is the Ordinance 
which directs the way of thought, and which is responded to by the 
thought of the thinkers. In this way, the major philosophies in history 
are diverse phases which, like the bends and turns of a river, belong to 
Ordinance — to Nature’s thought. 

Consequently, the philosophies selected in the present study are treat- 
ed, not in isolation — not as what they are in their ‘objective’ facades, but 
as what they are in their depths, in which they belong closely together 
because of their standing under the Ordinance of Philosophy. Each philo- 
sopher is viewed as the place or stead where Philosophy ‘essentiates’ itself. 

Even though there is no separate chapter concerning Heidegger (Hei- 
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degger’s philosophy is intensively studied in the author’s Earth and Gods) 
in the present work, his thought 1s the background for every philosophy 
here treated. With Heidegger’s thought Philosophy returns to the earliest 
problems of Western history. With this return, the very development of 
Philosophy, and its historicity, the Ordinance, is disclosed. Even though 
Philosophy is not identical with Heidegger’s philosophy, the latter, never- 
theless, is the place where it becomes most manifest. Because of this, Hei- 
degger’s philosophy can be considered as being in a certain way present 
in the roots of all Western philosophies. If any reader considers himself 
a representative of one or another philosopher’s thought — be it of Plato’s, 
Aristotle’s, St. Thomas’, Descartes’, Berkeley’s, Kant’s, or Nietzsche’s — he 
will find in the present study the means to grasp Heidegger’s thought 
from his (the reader’s) own grounds. Moreover, he will find here bridges 
connecting him with many other philosophies, and with the flow of the 
living stream of Philosophy as such. 

Philosophy in its contemporary development not only returns to the 
earliest philosophical problems, but also tends to their source — the world 
of myths. An inquiry into Philosophy is ipso facto an introduction to the 
mythical world. Since greatness is intimately bound up with Philosophy, 
contemporary man’s greatness in contemporary philosophy and in the 
roots of each major philosophy throughout history tends back to mythical 
greatness. This inquiry shows how ‘progressive’ and ‘godless’ technologi- 
cal man can be seen as the neighbor of ‘dormant’ and godly mythical 
man. 


Prince George College, 1965 VINCENT VycINnas, Pu. D. 
Prince George, B. C., 
Canada 
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INTRODUCTION 
GREATNESS OF WESTERN MAN 


Contemporary man considers himself great simply because he is the final 
phase of a progress which began in the early ages. Is contemporary man’s 
greatness unquestionably founded in his being the final link in a long and 
gradual procedure of development? Such a question cannot be answered 
without any reference to some meditation or thought. Philosophy is the 
realm of thought. Philosophy then can properly deal with the greatness 
of contemporary man. 

It is a totally unphilosophical attitude to proclaim one philosophy true 
and to indicate where all other philosophies, by committing a fallacy in 
reasoning and thereby deviating from the ‘right’ thought, ‘went wrong.’ 
Philosophy is the same in each great philosopher; only the fagade of his 
thought differs. To probe the depths of each philosophy rather than to 
get caught on some exposed problems on its facade is to maintain a phi- 
losophical attitude. A thoughtful inquiry into the history of philosophy 
seeks to disclose the foundations of various philosophies in history. When- 
ever these foundations are disclosed, their belonging together, their inter- 
related sequence, the movement or Event of the philosophy itself — all be- 
come apparent. 

Whenever the history of philosophy is approached ‘objectively,’ by col- 
lecting diverse problems of various philosophies and classifying them at 
their face value (comparable to stamp collecting), we have an example of 
a ‘scientific’ treatment of the history of philosophy —an encyclopedian kind 
of treatment — which is not really philosophical. Philosophy is principally 
concerned, not with things, but with ‘unthingly’ reality, which precon- 
ditions things and is presupposed by things. 

Man differs from all things by his care for the whole. Because of his 
care for the whole he can be a philosopher. Even un-concern with philo- 
sophy is a human way of being, which is rendered possible by man’s 
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essential concern with and care for philosophy. An animal or a rock can 
never be un-concerned with philosophy, because such a concern is totally 
foreign to the ways of being of an animal or a rock. 

By caring for the whole, man manifests his lack of kinship with things. 
He is in a certain sense drawn out from amongst the things, held out 
beyond their realm in an ‘unthingly’ region. The “understanding of Being, 
ocurring in man’s existence,” says Fink, “is, after all, not just a human 
way in which we, among all beings, maintain our standing towards Being, 
but the way that Being itself is standing in the midst of human life, the 
way that it addresses man and announces itself to him.” * By its appruach, 
Being calls man into his being. Philosophy is a mode of man’s response, 
his re-call, to the call of Being. It is the echo of Being, and therefore 
primarily it belongs to it. Plato’s man can be understood as man who 
echoes Being qua ideas. Plato’s man understands things by seeing them 
from the ‘unthingly’ viewpoint of ideas. He can see them from such a 
viewpoint because he carries within himself the imprints of ideas from his 
pre-natal state when he dwelt among ideas. Human ideas are echoes of 
transcendental ideas. By virtue of these ideas man can echo — can think. 
His thoughts are not his; they belong to the world of ideas. 

Man’s care for Being is not an action or a characteristic feature of man. 
On the contrary, it is the very make-up of being-man. Moreover, since his 
care is the echo, the very being-man does not belong to man; it belongs 
to Being, to ideas. This means nothing other than that man himself is 
involved in the guiding and swaying powers which prevail over things 
and over himself. 

Man’s relation to wholeness is where man begins and ends. Ontologi- 
cally speaking, man’s birth and death coincide, and therefore it is right to 
say that man never really is. He is constantly being-born and passing 
away. Birth-death is man’s ‘essentiation,’ his entering his essence. This is 
man’s way of being. 

The roots of philosophy lie in man’s being-related to Being. There- 
fore, philosophical development throughout the history of philosophy be- 
longs primarily to the Event of Being, to Ordinance. Furthermore, the 
responsive care for Being is a responsive care for Ordinance. Such a care 
demands from a thinker a careful and respectful attitude towards diverse 
philosophies in history, so that the voice of Being can become audible 
amid the confusion of various problems of various philosophers. 


1 Eugen Fink, Sein Wahrheit Welt (Den Haag: Martinus Nijhoff, 1958), p. 18. 
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A responsive care for Being is the very heart of being-man, the very 
heart of human essence. Because of this, man does not seem to be in the 
same way in which things are. Man is in an ‘unthingly’ way; he is a 
stranger amongst the things. Plato tells us that man has fallen out of the 
wagon of Helios, the god of light, and thereby he has lost the sight of true 
reality and has become surrounded by a false, shadowy imitation of true 
reality, the reality of ideas. 

Because of his loss of the sight of ideas, he is no longer a dweller in the 
godly (ideal) realms of reality. His destiny henceforth lies in grappling 
with things, which alone can never become a full satisfaction to him. 
Having his origin in the wagon of Helios, being a sunborn being (helto- 
genos), he can never be at home among things. 

Man is a stranger to things, not because he is unearthly, but, on the 
contrary, because he is earthly in a very fundamental or very basic sense. 
Man throws his shadow on all parts of the Earth. A shadow is never fully 
real, and yet it has the mark of ‘all.’ Only that which has a shadow is real. 
On the other hand, there is no thing which is just a shadow, except man. 
There can be no shadows without light. A shadowy being is such because 
of the light of ideas. Man is a shadowy being because he is sun-born, a 
comet from the realm of ideas and a stranger to things. This is why man 
basically is nested in the territory beyond all things (the territory of 
Helios), and therefore he is a being who inevitably has a mission to be a 
philosopher — to see things from the viewpoints of ideas, the viewpoint of 
Helios or of Being. Man, as the ‘shadowy’ being, is a being of Twilight. 
Nevertheless, he is more real than things are, since these depend on tota- 
lity, on the whole, guarded by man in his world. Things are disclosable — 
can be true and real — only because they are in the world of man. 

Philosophy, as man’s echoing of the logos (the order) of Being, is the 
understanding of Being in the sense of standing under its sway. By res- 
ponding to the primaeval thought of Being — to its Jogos — man thinks 
and philosophises. His philosophy is possessed by Being, whose vassal is 
man. We under-stand Being principally because Being is standing in us 
as in its stead — it pervades us, and our availability to it is our birth- 
death; it is our very being. 

We, as men, are pregnant with Being — a fruit which exceeds us — and 
our wisdom is the Socratic midwifery by which we give birth to the logos 
of Being which we are carrying. By this giving birth we ourselves are. 
In this birthgiving we are not really the birthgivers, but merely the par- 
ticipants. Being itself gives birth to itself, and we are only the stead where 
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this birth occurs. Being uses us as its womb. The profound Heideggerian 
word Da-sein indicates man as the stead (the Da) where Being (Sein) 
comes to light and reveals itself — gives birth to itself. 

The under-standing of Being is not a controllable and clear knowledge; 
it involves the most obscure realness of physis (Nature). The primordial 
understanding makes itself available to the sway of Nature which is at 
once most obscure (physis) and most brilliant (logos). Under-standing is 
a standing in the Twilight of Being. Such an under-standing, inevitably, 
is foggy. Only logical apprehension is marked by clarity. It is a knowledge 
of that which is on the surface of the founding grounds. The grounds 
themselves always elude logical insights; they cannot be possessed. ‘They 
possess us sooner or later. 

Any knowledge of the things presupposes knowledge or understanding 
of the grounds. Any ‘thingly’ reality can be what it is because of the ‘un- 
thingly’ grounds which disclose it. The ‘unthingly’ grounds are not un- 
derstood in the same way as things are understood. Their understanding 
is not ‘objective,’ but it is a standing under the logos (‘unthingly’ order) 
of reality as such. 

Such an under-standing of the logos of reality provides things with a 
realm, a milieu, where they can appear in their meanings. The logos of 
reality is primordial articulation, the language of Being, which discloses 
things as meaningful in its order. Logos is the guiding might — highly 
diversified. The harmony of the Olympian gods of Greece portrays in a 
mythical way the richness of the logos of physis. 

The under-standing of the history of philosophy, therefore, must seek 
the logos of reality (Nature, physis) instead of conforming to human 
ratio. An open surrender to (standing under) the sway of history qua 
Ordinance is needed to understand its Jogos. An inquiry into greatness 
and philosophy is an inquiry into man’s standing in Ordinance. 

Man, like many other things, is a being in the world. Unlike other 
things, however, man is related to the world, is concerned with it, and 
under-stands it. The boundaries of his interests and concern are not 
‘thingly’; they are transcendental or ‘unthingly.’ Sciences, which are con- 
cerned with ‘thingly’ or objective realities, do not under-stand the world. 
They pursue things and are progressive; they accumulate and classify an 
immense multitude of facts (representing objects and their interrelations) 
within a scientific system. By always discovering new objects of interest, 
scientific operation is endless. 

Since sciences are object-related, they can never satisfy man’s under- 
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standing. This is because sciences do not express the fundamental Event 
of physis-is-logos, the Event of ‘unthingness.’ Sciences are carried by a 
certain phase of Philosophy—by the philosophy of a certain philosopher—- 
which is a phase of the Ordinance. All philosophies are carried and held 
together by the Ordinance, the ‘essentiation’ of history, which has its 
beginning in the mythical sunsets, and which then plunges into the abyss 
of the lack of gods which is also, perhaps, the abyss of their birthbed. 

In the Heideggerian phase of the Ordinance we experience Being, the 
Earth and gods, as that which is lacking. A fish, jerking and twitching in 
the sand on a river bank, ‘experiences’ and ‘knows’ water in the way of 
lacking. Such an ‘experience’ or ‘knowledge’ of water is no less sharp and 
clear than that of a fish which swims freely in it. Being and gods are 
known and experienced by the Early Greek philosophers and by Heideg- 
ger. However, while the Early Greek philosophers know physis and its 
gods as present in the world of the Greeks, Heidegger knows and exper- 
iences them as absent in our world. 

That which is absent may be present. That which is concealed may 
disclose itself in its concealment. Concealment is disclosure. On the other 
hand, that which is disclosed may be concealed. The gods in the world 
of the Greeks, in spite of their dominating power in the Greek world, are 
not encountered in the clarity of a thing. Apollo, for instance, is present 
in the sunshine, in the glare of waters, in the sound of music, in a lyre or 
a bow, in the word of a wise man; nonetheless, he is none of these phe- 
nomena. He eludes the sight or grasp, and only things are disclosed. 
Apollo is always absent in spite of his mighty presence. 


I. TWILIGHT OF BEING 


The Event of reality in the time of the Early Greek philosophers and in 
the contemporary times of Heidegger is physis-is-logos; concealment is 
disclosure. This fundamental truth is expressed by the mythical Egg, half 
black and half white — as that which simultaneously discloses and reveals 
itself by granting life and death to all things. It can be called the Twi- 
light of Being. Being, as the upcoming concealment, is the Event of Twi- 
light, and man, as mortal, is the being of Twilight. Plato’s Eros, the son 
of Poverty and Traveller, is ugly, but he knows the sublime beauty, and 
accompanies Aphrodite all his life on all her roads. The shine of beauty, 
like sunset, plays on his ugly face, while he himself remains in the dark 
of the roads. A road is everything, in the sense of ‘everywhere-to, and it 
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is nothing, in the sense of ‘nowhere yet.’ Twilight is the road, and man is 
the traveller, the homo viator. 

Man, the dweller in the Twilight of Being, does not create either dark 
or light. He cannot get up some morning and proclaim, ‘Let there be 
Light! He is in the hands of Light and Dark; he is subordinate to these 
powers of Being, and he cannot remove the Dark from his Twilight. To 
be man is to be-long (to be in a longing way) to Twilight, to under-stand 
it, to submit oneself to it, and to guard its gold and pitch in one’s own 
life and world. An attempt to master the world, to become its demiurge 
who turns ‘wastelands’ into cities, is a violation of the Twilight of Being, 
of the order of the gods; such an attempt, however, even when a viola- 
tion, serves Being and gods. Modern man, by clearly determining causes 
and principles, attempts to chase the night from his Twilight world and 
establish a spotless and shadowless day. This ‘progressive’ man seems to 
say to God: ‘Thou hast created a cold, foggy, and untidy world, and I 
now have brought to it warmth, clarity, and cleanness.’ God will have to 
move over and let lordly man take his place. This is a dream of scientifi- 
cally disposed minds. The mighty flow of Ordinance, however, turns man 
away from his progressive highway, back to the foggy and ‘messy’ ‘primi- 
tiveness.’ It directs him to a humbler future, where he will have to aban- 
don his lordly post, leaving it to future gods, submitting himself to their 
ordering shine. Man must discover that not he but the gods are the con- 
ductors of the world’s concert. Yet this man, in spite of his humility 
(rather because of it!), is superior to scientific man, because he is great. 
Man, the traveller, does not belong to a certain path in the world, as for 
instance, animals belong; he belongs to the pathlessness of the gods. The 
pathlessness of the gods is the ordering logos which orders and directs all 
the paths and arranges all the crossroads. Man, like the gods, is every- 
where and nowhere. The being of Twilight is godlike. 


Il. IGNORANCE OF BEING 


All philosophies belong to the flow of Ordinance. They belong to the 
Event of Being, which founds and holds the diversity of beings and their 
events, but keeps itself in concealment. The reappearance of the Event of 
Being with Heidegger’s philosophy is not actually the redisclosure of 
Being, but rather the re-awareness of the concealment of Being. Being has 
become obscured since the era of the Early Greek philosophers, and to- 
day we are aware of its absence. The absence of Being is more compa- 
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rable to Parmenides’ non-Being than it is to his Being. Our awareness of 
the absence of Being is our openness to this absence — openness to non- 
Being. | 

Being is no thing (is ‘unthingly’), and therefore it is nothing substan- 
tial, is no substance which can have the accidents or attributes of ap- 
proaching or drifting away, as things do. Being ‘essentiates’ itself in its 
approach (it zs) and its withdrawal (it naughts). It is not in any way a 
substratum which carries the acts of approaching and withdrawal. The 
very approach and withdrawal constitute the concealing-disclosing Event 
or ‘essentiation’ of physis-is-logos. 

The absence of Being throughout the history of philosophy is the self- 
concealing ‘essentiation’ of Being. It releases man into the ‘unthingly’ 
abyss of the absence of Being. This abyss renders a godless way of being 
possible in man. Not through his own intelligence or efforts does man 
become the subject (foundation) which carries history and the meanings 
of things; rather the Event of Being — the self-concealing sway of Being — 
commissions man to devastate the holy Earth, and because of this, we 
should not be astonished at man’s attempt to fuse himself with the abso- 
lute Spirit, where man-creator and God-Creator coincide in the final 
phase of the Spirit’s movement. 

By commissioning man to ignorance of Being, Being itself ‘essentiates’ 
its concealment and, strangely, it thereby annouces itself — discloses itself. 
The ‘essentiation’ of Being in the mode of absence is its naughting. Being, 
when concealed, remains unthought. It is not the whim of philosophers 
to leave Being unthought; it is rather the withdrawal of Being itself 
which holds philosophers in ignorance. Being is thought. Thought be- 
longs to Being. This can be applied to unthought as well. The man who 
thinks by ignoring Being is pregnant with the concealed Event of Being, 
and because of this he is still the stead, the Dasein, of Being in its ab- 
sence — of non-Being. Being in its absence, the non-Being, is the most 
difficult thought. It is, however, the root of all other thoughts. It is the 
thought of Twilight, and because of this it can never be clear. Since the 
time of Parmenides, when the sunset of Being began, the clear-lit day of 
things dawned. Today we are faced with the thought of Twilight again, 
and the mythical world is no longer a child’s dream. 
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III. ABSENCE OF GODS 


The presence of Being in its withdrawal points out the lack of gods. God- 
lessness is not a result of human attitudes; it does not belong to man. 
Contemporary man, by living in a godless way, responds to the lack or 
the absence of the gods. To become aware of the absence of Being is 
simultaneously to become aware of the absence of the gods. 

In the godless world, things are dull and loose; they have no godly 
shine on them, and no divine bonds hold them in the world of a god. 
A thing which is let loose in a godless and prosaic realm is fitted to be- 
come an object, which can be approached by man ‘soberly,’ godlessly, 
and without the foggy Twilight of Being. The withdrawal of the gods 
makes possible the ‘objective’ treatment of things. The withdrawal of the 
gods (mythical might) initiates the event of sciences which results in 
technology, where everything is clear-cut, according to set dimensions. 
To a scientific eye, poetry, philosophical thought, and especially the grey- 
haired myths are unsober and delirious ways of seeing reality with the 
eyes of a child, or perhaps even with those of a ‘lunatic. Taken ultimately, 
the technological world is not man’s achievement. It is the result of the 
withdrawal of the gods. Their withdrawal is like a suction which releases 
the acts of man, by which he sets values and makes things meaningful. 
The gods, by their absence, leave things quasi meaningless, and thereby 
they set man free to create values and to give birth to man’s world. Ulti- 
mately, it is the gods, not man, who create the worlds. 

The absence of Being and the lack of the gods are indications that our 
world is prosaic. It seems that there are only things and men who use 
them. Man 1s related to other things, and these to man. These ‘thingly’ 
(categorical) relations determine the good and evil of things and man. 
Since greatness is man’s relation to ‘unthingly’ reality, and since in the 
course of philosophy it is automatically ignored, nothing in the philo- 
sophical world can be called great. Nevertheless, bearing in mind that 
Being and gods are present in the mode of absence, we can say that great- 
ness in our day zs possible; it consists in our response to, and availability 
to, the absence of Being and gods. It is not destined for us, who live in 
godless times, to sojourn in the colorful sea of the gods; we ex-sist — with- 
out even knowing it — in the midst of the silent and dark milieu of non- 
Being and of the absence of gods. To become aware of non-Being and of 
the absence of gods, and to under-stand them, is to be great. We, the 
children of late ages, are blind and deaf to the grand images and words 
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of the mythical world. We are dwarfs compared with mythical man. Our 
understanding of myths is naive, and because of this, we deem the mythi- 
cal man naive. 

Ordinance commissions us to expose ourselves to the absence of Being 
(physis) and the lack of gods (logos). Such an exposure, which is great- 
ness, calls for an inquiry into the silenced myths of antiquity. An inquiry 
into the past may bring us closer to our future. The venture of greatness 
takes man out from the flow of time, but it places him into Time. Time 
is the Ordinance. It is the Event of physts — of Mother Earth. Greatness — 
man’s belonging in the Event or Time — 1s Death and Life in one. Man 
as mortal is a participant in the mythical world. Greatness, therefore, 
transcends the philosophical world; it is restrained and stifled in it. 
Greatness is properly domiciled in the mythical milieu.” 

Greatness, pointing to the mythical world, is inseparably bound up 
with with philosophy itself. The Event of physis-is-logos is of mythical 
origin, and it tends to return to the mythical realm again. The unexplor- 
ed mythical world is much more vast than the world investigated philo- 
sophically and scientifically. Philosophy depends on the mythical world 
from which it receives its fundamental truth of physis-is-logos; that is, of 
Earth and gods. Philosophy. is nothing but the result of the mythical 
world’s self-concealment. It is a byproduct of the mythical movement in 
the phase of its collapse qua retreat. Philosophy is the inside-out myth — 
perverted and reversed. 

Since philosophy belongs to the mythical world and is its disfigured or 
distorted child, it is ruled by mythical might in a concealed way. This 
might is Ordinance. The thoughts of philosophers hold the course out- 
lined to them by Ordinance. Philosophy is but a province of the mythical 
world, which by itself would be faceless and void of any firmness. Because 
of this, greatness in the philosophical world is not heroic; it is a perverted 
or godless greatness — ungreatness. 

Ordinance — hidden throughout the history of philosophy — with Hei- 
degger enters into its own disclosure. It discloses itself as the power of the 
absent gods which rules the thoughts of philosophers. Heidegger’s philo- 
sophy is a phase (Da) on the path of Ordinance; this phase is the Turn 
from the philosophical to the mythical world, from the province of 
mythos to its kingdom. 


2 The author intends, if circumstances permit, to continue the investigation of 
the problem of greatness in other studies: Greatness in the Mythical World, and 
Greatness and Christianity. 
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Philosophy in post-Heideggerian times will necessarily become increas- 
ingly responsive, humble, and reverent. It will be, not just a thought, but 
a cult and a song; it will be a godly dwelling, since under-standing is 
standing under the gods. Such a standing means the sparing of grandeur, 
beauty, and truth of the gods in man’s world, in his things and days. 
Dwelling is man’s submission to gods. The philosophy of times to come 
is bound to be at the same time poetry and religion — it is bound to be 
mythical. 


IV. CHRISTIANITY 


Is greatness the highest ‘essentiation’ of man? It is! The most that man 
can do is to make himself available to the Event of Being, carried to us 
by the absent gods on our holy Earth. Greatness is transcendentality, it is 
ex-sistence. It means the breaking of ‘thingly’ confinements and the ex- 
posing of oneself to the gods. Man of greatness is man of wholly or holy 
(divine) word and thought. 

Does Christianity require greatness of man? It requires more. Christia- 
nity requires from man more than he can understand and more than he 
can love. It does, however, provide man with helping Graces. With this 
help man can venture into the superhuman realm. When he does this, 
he does it, not with his own human faculties, but with those given to him 
over and above what he has as man. In the venture of Christianity man 
neither under-stands nor dwells under supernatural law all by himself. 
The most that man, as man, can do is to surrender, humbly and totally, 
to supernatural Grace. 

Man ‘essentiates’ as man by responding to the Play of the world, and 
only on these grounds can he make himself available blindly to the Chris- 
tian ‘essentiation’ — blindly, because he himself cannot understand and 
undergo Christian ‘essentiation.’ This is done by the supernatural might 
of God. Supernatural virtues are superhuman. We cannot know God our- 
selves; we need God’s helping Grace of faith to know Him. We cannot 
love God ourselves; we need God’s helping Grace of love to love Him. 
We cannot hope for supernatural life ourselves; we need God’s helping 
Grace of hope to hope for everlasting life with God. 

Is greatness needed for a Christian way of being? Of course! Man is 
great only as man. Man without greatness — man not making himself 
available to ‘unthingly’ reality — is man of in-sistence; he is a man who 
is barred from the Event of Being or from the logos of the gods. Christian 
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teachings are brought to mankind. Man is a being who under-stands 
‘unthingly’ reality and who has the capacity of surrendering himself to 
the Event of Nature. Only such a being — a being of greatness — can 
(with the help of Graces) expose himself to the supernatural Event, can 
become a follower of Christ and carry the Cross of sacrifice; only such a 
being can surrender his Natural self in order to acquire his superNatural 
self. 

To be a Christian is to live a greater life than greatness — to live a 
super-great life. Such a life, a dwelling under the superhuman laws of 
Christ, is preconditioned by the cultivation of great dwelling. In order to 
be godly in the Christian sense (in order to be super-great) man must be 
godly in the mythical sense; he must be great. Christianity means being 
more than man. We do not exceed ourselves by depriving us of ourselves, 
but by cultivating ourselves on our holy Earth, under the shine of gods, 
and then by humbly offering ourselves at our best to God. Through the 
Grace of God our offer may be accepted, and we can then become the 
children of God. 

The path of Ordinance brings us to the Twilight of the gods. Beyond 
this Twilight, invisible to human eyes, glows the Cross of Christ. The 
path to Christ leads through the territory of the gods. God’s command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not have strange Gods before Me!’ calls us, not to rest 
our foot in the Twilights of gods, but to make ourselves available to 
supernatural light and thus, perhaps, to become the stead of Christ. “Not 
for yourself were you born, my son. You were born to shine throughout 
the ages... and to adorn God’s face with your living blooms,” says Faus- 
tas Kirsa. Man must exceed himself to become the son of God. This is a 
road of responsiveness, humility, and sacrifice, and only by travelling this 
road can man adorn God’s Face.” 


These are the preliminary remarks. The text of the following study 
will attempt to bring the issue to a point of comprehension. The com- 
prehension of philosophy can never be fully philosophical. It must neces- 
sarily have a tendency to transcend philosophy in its narrower sense. 

Even though an exhaustive understanding of Western man’s greatness 
can be achieved by an inquiry, not only into philosophy, but also into 
myth and Christianity, the following study, nevertheless, is concerned 


2 The author intends, if circumstances permit, to continue the investigation of 
the problem of greatness in other studies: Greatness in the Mythical World, and 
Greatness and Christianity. 
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with the greatness of Western man in the realm of philosophy only. Phi- 
losophy cannot be properly understood without reference to myth — its 
birthbed. Philosophy depends on myth. Therefore a brief consideration 
of myth is necessary in order to understand philosophical greatness. 

Philosophy and myth are independent of Christianity and could exist 
without it. Christianity does not contribute anything philosophical to 
philosophy or anything mythical to myth, because it is supernatural while 
these others are natural. 

Does Christianity depend in any way on philosophy or myth? It does, 
insofar as it is meant for man, and man is man by his response to or 
under-standing of Earth and gods — that is, by his thought and dwelling. 
The inquiry into the meaning of Western man’s thought and dwelling 
leads to the mythical world. Only against the mythical background can 
the meaning of philosophy and of Western man’s way of being be proper- 
ly understood. 

Having this in mind the following study, in its inquiry into Western 
philosophy, deals with the mythical world very briefly, while it leaves 
Christianity totally undiscussed. An extensive treatment of the mythical 
world, and any discussion of Christianity at all would require separate 
studies.” 

To show the dependence of philosophy on myth and the dependence 
of philosophical greatness on mythical greatness, Part I of the following 
study will treat the Event of physts-is-logos as taking place in the devel- 
opment of Western philosophy. Part II will treat the major Western 
philosophies separately; thus it will repeat Part I in a more detailed 
manner. Part III will dwell on contemporary man’s standing, on his re- 
latedness to philosophy and mythical world, and on the prospects of his 
future. 


2 The author intends, if circumstances permit, to continue the investigation of 
the problem of greatness in other studies: Greatness in the Mythical World, and 
Greatness and Christianity. 


PART I 


ORDINANCE 


Whatever happens to man in his historical Ordi- 
nance 1s the result of the ‘essentiation’ of truth, 
ordained beforehand, which 1s in no way an out- 


come of human decision. 
Martin Heidegger, PLatronS LEHRE VON DER 
WaHurRHEIT (Bern: Francke Verlag, 1954), p.50. 


CGCHAPTERI 


PHILOSOPHY AND MYTH 


Historicity - man’s belonging to Nature — means his being open to and 
influenced by the norms of Nature, that is, his falling along with or in 
agreement with her laws. It is being thrown. Man responds to being 
thrown by re-throw or projection — the helping oneself to fall in accord- 
ance or discordance with Nature’s thrownness. Rethrow belongs to throw- 
nness. Man is subordinate, exposed, and open to Nature, and derives all 
his power from her, even his power to deviate from her norms; therefore, 
whether he goes along with the norms of Nature or goes against them, 
he can still be said to be obeying her dictates. Man, subordinate or open 
to Nature, is often insubordinate to or closed off from her. However sub- 
ordination or insubordination to Nature are merely the modes of his be- 
longing to her. Nature ordains man to stand under her norms, and only 
because of her ordainment can man’s ‘essentiation’ take place. Nature is 
the Ordinance which holds the being-man. Under the ordainments of the 
Ordinance man can discover the meanings of things and he can also dis- 
cover his own historical path outlined or laid out for him by the Ordin- 
ance." Ordinance is the essence (‘essentiation’) of man’s historicity. The 
historical falling of man belongs to Nature’s Ordinance. Nature ordains 
man and thus makes him a free and understanding being. Man is free by 
making himself available to Nature’s norms. His availability is his open 
standing under them — is his under-standing. Man’s freedom and under- 
standing are his responses to Nature’s ordinance. 

‘Ordinance’ better indicates man’s historicity than does ‘history.’ First 
of all, ‘history’ is a concept heavily and widely used and abused. Second- 
ly, history is thought of as subordinated to man and mastered by him. 


1 The word ‘Ordinance’ here has the same meaning as Geschichte in Heideg- 
ger’s philosophy. 
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Man dominates history. Ordinance, on the contrary, has the upper hand 
over man. Man is surrendered and exposed to its sway. 

Man of Ordinance guides himself along the norms of Nature; he 
stands under her norms. This standing under the norms of Nature 1s not 
blind, else it would not be under-standing; it would be merely the being- 
submerged in nature, as things are submerged in it. The standing under 
the norms, the under-standing, is being-aware of the norms of Nature 
which sway all things (the norms of necessity) and the being-aware of 
the norms of history which sway the cultural enterprises of nations and 
men (the norms of freedom). 

This under-standing is not just a theoretical grasp of reality. It is a 
making of oneself available to be held by the fundamental reality; it is 
also a be-longing. Such a be-longing is a dwelling. To dwell means to 
stand in the service of Nature. Nature sends man on his way. By going 
his way (or even by deviating from it), man under-stands Nature and 
stands under her service. He is Nature’s ambassador. 

No ambassador ever knows his mission by himself alone; he discovers 
it by listening to the call of Nature, by being aware of her norms and 
thereby finding his own way. To be ordained, or to stand under the sway 
of Nature’s ordinance, is constantly to have an open ear and to decipher 
what is demanded from the stander by the all-swaying Nature. 

The interrelation of Nature and history as Ordinance, hinted at above, 
shows that Nature and Ordinance are not two opposing realms. Nature as 
Ordinance is entirely different from nature known in the physical and 
mathematical sciences. Nature here is Being which holds things in their 
being and holds man in his order. Nature here is Nature and not merely 
nature. Nature here is what is mythically known as Mother Earth. Or- 
dinance, on the other hand, is not just another event among the so called 
‘physical’ events in the world, such as rainfall, forest fires, the howling of 
wolves, the flight of geese, and so forth; it is the Event of Nature which, 
by disclosing diverse events upon its own grounds, principally discloses 
itself. Ordinance as the Event precedes all the ‘thingly’ events; it rules 
them. Nature’s ordinance is Ordinance. Mythically it is known as the 
gods — the ruling powers of Mother Earth. 

The man who deciphers the direction of his path on the landscape of 
Nature and who falls ‘normally’ (in accordance with the norms of Na- 
ture) is great. 

Our times are considered great. They are the result of a long cultural 
development which has lasted for millenniums. In the earliest beginnings 
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of our civilization however, greatness was also evident and even more ob- 
viously than at the present time. Greek history begins with the presenta- 
tion of the great deeds of men in their wars and travels. Presentation 
alone does not suffice to reveal what greatness is. This, perhaps, can only 
be done by thought, by philosophy. What is philosophy? 

All philosophies, in spite of their variety and apparent differences, be- 
long in a continuous unity. The history of philosophy is a flowing stream, 
the same at each incline, each bend, and each major turn. Philosophy in 
its history is not a conglomerate, pieced together from various thoughts 
produced by bright and clear-minded thinkers. The philosophy of each 
thinker belongs less to him than it does to the path of history, the Ordi- 
nance. The thinker belongs to the path of philosophy; he is not the road 
constructor who builds the road as a result of his own completely free 
and independent planning. 

History is a mighty power; it carries the thinkers and holds them in 
togetherness. Each philosopher seems to think independently, yet his 
thought succumbs to the path of history, and because of this it is in an 
organic belonging together with the thought which precedes it and that 
which follows it. Since a philosopher belongs to the path of history, he 
does not make history, but is its servant, and follows its ordainments. 

Ordinance, the ‘essentiation’ of history, is the might of reality, as was 
physis for the Greeks. Ordinance rules and governs the history of philo- 
sophy. Thinkers make themselves available to the ordering and guiding 
might of Ordinance. Because of this, instead of many various and diverse 
philosophies, fundamentally there is philosophy. 

The seemingly independent thought of a philosopher is surrendered to 
history’s power — the mighty law of Ordinance. An ‘independent’ thought 
responds to the might of Ordinance, and such a response is a manifesta- 
tion of greatness. Philosophy has its own movement and life independent 
of various philosophers, and all philosophers are subordinate to it; there- 
fore it compels us to follow it in its own movement from its earliest be- 
ginnings until our times. In this journey various philosophies are bound 
to appear merely as bends or turns on the path of Ordinance — the ways 
of physis’ disclosure of itself. Each bend or turn falls according to the 
historical sway of Ordinance. 

Philosophy can be compared to a plant. In every phase of its develop- 
ment a plant is different, yet it constantly remains the same. Each philo- 
sophy in the history of philosophy is but a phase of philosophy. To fix 
one of the phases of philosophy (one of the philosophies known by the 
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name of a certain philosopher) and to proclaim it as unquestionably true, 
and therefore to treat all other philosophies (all other phases of philo- 
sophy) as wrong and erring in one way or another, means to bring them 
to court against the background of the philosophy, without ever being 
aware that the philosophy is not at all the philosophy. 

The blooming phase of a plant is perhaps the most important in its 
development. This does not mean, however, that the phases of germina- 
tion, of sprouting, and of ripening are in any way less true than the blos- 
soming. Philosophy is true in spite of the differences of its phases — of its 
facets. A philosopher is no judge or possessor of the ultimate wisdom. He 
is humble and surrenders himself to the ordainments of Ordinance. The 
direction of its stream and the speed of its flow are not in his hands. A 
philosopher is no commanding sergeant whose voice dominates history; 
he is a careful and keen listener and hearer, and because of this, he is a 
thinker — he has the ability to respond to the thought of Being. The gift 
of philosophy is not the possession of a ‘genius’; on the contrary, it be- 
longs to those humble ones who have ‘a big ear’ capable of perceiving the 
eternal and seemingly monotonous sound of logos — the language of 
physis. 

This hints at the mythical subordination of man to gods. Such a sub- 
ordination does not curb man’s freedom. On the contrary, it frees man 
for his ultimate mission for his history. Man is man by being exposed to 
the mighty flow of history — to Ordinance. He is then godly. A dictator 
who pretends to be the ruler of history, who attempts to determine the 
flow of history, is godless, whether he is aware of it or not. He is not fully 
a man. 

An attempt to reach the roots of our modern or technological greatness 
leads us to the early beginnings of Western thought. It also hints at 
the meaning of greatness as involved in the most essential structures of 
mythical thought. The problem of greatness, therefore, outgrows philoso- 
phy; it is domiciled in the trans-philosophical world of the myths. 

Greatness fundamentally is not a philosophical but a mythical problem. 
Philosophical greatness is an offshoot of mythical greatness. Since this 
study is a philosophical one, it does not tend to go into mythical pro- 
blems, and therefore the attempt to discover the root of greatness must 
be abandoned. Even though the meaning of greatness cannot be properly 
disclosed philosophically its mythical meaning must be kept in mind in 
order to understand properly what philosophy is. 

Things are good. A cow is good because of milk, a dog is good as the 
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guardian of his master’s home, a tree is good for its shade, a day 1s good 
because of the favourable weather during it, and so on. Similarly, a la- 
bourer is good because of the work he does, an artist is good because of 
his creative efficiency, a citizen is good because of his loyalty to his state, 
a Christian is good by observing his religious laws, and so on. Man, 
when treated as good, is treated on the same level as things, and is thus 
demoted to a closed way of being. Man is open to transcendental order- 
ing powers — to the sway of the Ordinance. A being of this kind is beyond 
good and evil; he 1s great. 

To be great is to be exposed to the Fire of the gods. Divine Fire warms 
man’s mortal coolness and makes him the holder (the Da) of Fire; it 
makes him, not shiny as things are when superficially reflecting divine 
light, but glowing. Man, a finite being, can glow by holding the Fire of 
the gods in such a way that he is consumed by it. Man is a mortal being, 
and his mortality is the culmination of his life; it is greatness. 

In the philosophical era, when the gods are absent and have retreated, 
leaving man alone, man’s way of being is still his openness to the gods in 
their absence. Such a man is a philosopher. He surrenders himself to a 
godless law — the law of the gods in their absence. This law is the Ordi- 
nance — the power which rules man’s history, the power which is the 
‘essentiation’ of history. It guides human thinking and the flow of philo- 
sophies. 

Philosophy does not really belong to man; man is merely the stead 
(the Da) held by Philosophy. Philosophy is fundamentally the might of 
logos, to which man is exposed, and in such a being-exposed consists 
man’s greatness. To say that the problem of greatness is domiciled in the 
trans-philosophical world of myths means that greatness is trans-human. 
This is so, if and when man is considered as a substance, a human thing. 
It is not so when man is understood as an open being — a being which 
‘essentiates’ itself under the sway of logos. 

Philosophy is a transcendental event. Because of this, both the mythical 
and philosophical worlds belong together. They differ in that the mythi- 
cal world is the world of Mother Earth which manifests itself in the pre- 
sence of the gods, while the philosophical world is marked by the absence 
of the gods; it is the world of Being. Being glitters with various hues in 
various philosophies. This glitter — most intense in the Early Greek philo- 
sophies — gradually fades into the Being-less night of the classical philo- 
sophies. Unnoticeably its glitter announces itself again in the modern 
philosophies, and only becomes manifest in contemporary thought. In the 
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twilight of the Greek era and in the dawn of contemporary times, Philo- 
sophy acquires mythical hues. 

For the greater part of the history of philosophy, Being or physis is 
concealed, and therefore the philosophical world is physis-less, not just 
‘godless.’ In spite of this, the philosophical world is swayed, not by man, 
but by Being, and by the gods (the mights of Being). Being or physis is 
present in its absence, in its concealment, and so are the gods; they prevail 
in the philosophical world as the lacking powers which guide the thought 
of thinkers. Philosophical greatness is man’s being-exposed to gods in 
their absence. Philosophy belongs to the outskirts of mythical territory. 
By being ‘logical,’ philosophy is unmythical; it ignores the words of the 
gods, in the sense that it conceals them or perverts them. In the philoso- 
phical world, man has seemingly unlimited authority, and the voice of 
the gods is silenced. 


The central thesis of the Early Greek philosophies is physis-is-logos. 
It expresses the fundamental Event of reality. It is of mythical origin; its 
prototype in the mythical world is Mother Earth. She gives birth to the 
sky and thereby opens up a light-filled realm in which things can be. 
Mother Earth is not the mother of all things, but the origin of everything 
that renders things possible. Dark Earth is the mother of Light; she gives 
birth to Night and Day, and to all other gods. According to the Cretan 
myths, Zeus was nourished in a cave, which must be understood as the 
womb of Earth. This clearly states that Zeus, the god of Lightning — the 
logos — originates from Mother Earth, the goddess of darkness, the physis. 

Mother Earth cannot be understood geologically, and Uranos is not 
the physical sky. They are primordial powers of reality. They belong to- 
gether and constitute the primary Event of physis or Nature. This Event 
is the disclosure in which Mother Earth discloses herself. Gods are the 
way in which ever-concealed Mother Earth discloses herself. Gods, the 
lightful, make explicit the concealed beauty of Earth. As the lightful, 
gods are destructive powers; they destroy Earth’s concealedness. The 
background of the Greek myths consists of the strife between Chthonian 
(earthly) and Olympian (heavenly) powers. Since Earth is the mother 
of the gods and the source of light, she herself is the primaeval Event, the 
Strife, thought of by Heraclitus as Fire. Mother Earth is Chaos; she is 
not just darkness or light, but the strife between or the interplay of both. 
This does not mean that in the beginning there are two principles of dark 
and light whose mixture gives rise to Earth. On the contrary, in the be- 
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ginning there is Chaos, which is Mother Earth, and from this primaeval 
source originate the deities of darkness and the gods of light. 

Mother Earth discloses herself and in her disclosure she conceals her- 
self. Whenever the light of the gods removes the concealing veils from 
her face and discloses her beauty, it 1s only things and their beauty which 
are thus disclosed. Rivers, lakes, forests, mountains, grasses, bushes, flow- 
ers, animals, birds, men, and so on — all disclose Earth and her beauty, 
and yet she remains concealed, and only the beauty of things prevails in 
the openness or the light of gods. The gods, by disclosing Earth, disclose 
things but conceal her. 

In ancient graves egg-shape stones used to be placed, which were half 
white and half black. The Egg is the source of all forms. It is the source 
of life and motion. On the other hand, the Egg is that wherein all life 
and motion ends. The Egg, the motionless, is most intense motion — the 
Strife between concealing and disclosing powers; it is Water, is Fire, and 
is the Unlimited which provides everything with limits. The symbol of 
the half white and half black Egg expresses the primordial truth of 
Mother Earth. All things have their start in the Womb of Mother Earth. 
Filled with life, they move with joy, eager and warm. They end their 
journey falling to earth motionless, powerless, and cold. Mother Earth, 
the lightful cradle of life, is susmultaneously the dark silence of graves. 

Mother Earth, the primaeval Egg, is philosophically expressed by 
physis-is-logos. The separation of Being (logos) from non-Being ( physis) 
is the first crisis which splits up the primaeval mythical truth and gradu- 
ally introduces the epoch of ‘godlessness.’ This results, in contemporary 
times, in the total impotence of the gods and the unrestricted sway of 
man, the technologist. In its deep grounds the sway of man is carried by 
the concealed, eternal powers of Earth and gods. Not man himself spread 
his sway over the earth; the fundamental Strife, the Event of conceal- 
ment and disclosure, led him to do so. The godlessness of man must be 
augmented and brought to extremes and the earth must be enslaved in 
order that the godliness of man and the beauty of Earth may be again 
disclosed in a striking way. Godless man is heading toward a mythical, 
toward a godly, future. His path from the mythical times of the past to 
the mythical times of the future is guided by the Ordinance, which is the 
Strife of Earth and gods. 

Does Ordinance mean the annihilation of human freedom? It does, if 
freedom is understood as man’s complete independence of any greater 
power; it does not, if freedom is understood as man’s transcendental sub- 
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ordination to greater powers. With man’s subordination to superhuman 
powers he becomes man — he is free to be man. Freedom consists in man’s 
availability to powers of reality greater than himself. 

Man is in no way an independent being; he is a needy being. Man 
needs food, clothing, shelter, family, love, society, poetry, philosophy, and 
religion. What he needs most, or is most concerned with, is Being, the 
gods. Not only specifically religious acts manifest man as a being concern- 
ed with the transcendental reality, but also his thought, artistic interests, 
social relations, his dealing with and handling of things in his environment 
— including those which he himself makes or produces. All these are sought 
by man, not because of what they are immanently, but because they re- 
flect the transcendental powers of reality, the gods. By looking into 
things, man ultimately looks into the dark face of Mother Earth with the 
auroras of the lightful gods on it. All human dwelling is really a dwelling 
when and if man constantly exposes himself to the order of the gods. 
In sweating at work, in singing at a banquet, in quenching his thirst or 
eating, in raising his family, in defending his land, in prayer and death — 
man surrenders himself to the gods and to their order, and his means 
dwelling. 

In the mythical world man is not the master of his dwelling. By him- 
self he is empty and shallow; only by becoming a stead for the gods is he 
filled with their holy shine. Whatever man does, achieves, or accom- 
plishes, he does it with the help of the gods. To make oneself available 
to one god or another, to be the stead for his shine, is to become the 
homesteader in the land of the god. 

Man, by making himself available to the gods, or even by refusing to 
do so, ex-ists; he sets out from the narrow circle of his mere humanness, 
steps into the openness of divine land, and exposes himself to the light 
of the gods. An ex-isting man is great. By making himself available to the 
gods, he lets their might prevail in his life; by refusing himself to them 
he still exposes his head to the punishment for his vaingloriousness, and 
thereby he yet discloses their might. An in-sisting man is a man who con- 
fines himself within his ‘thingly’ environment which surrounds him, and 
ignores the gods. He neither surrenders himself to gods nor refuses to do 
so. Therefore he is not great; he can only be either good or evil, depend- 
ing on the manner of his relation to other beings. 

Helen, Menelaus’ wife, with her beauty and love, brought the Aphro- 
ditian reality into the midst of her own life, and furthermore, into the 
midst of the world of the Greeks, filling it with the breath and divine 
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passion of Aphrodite. Also Penelope, Odysseus’ wife, with her faithful- 
ness, insight, and prudence, brought the realities of Hera and Athena 
into her world and the world of the Greeks with living fullness, strength, 
and noble might. Helen and Penelope were great because they were serv- 
ing the gods and bringing their living shine into their lives and world. 
Helen was great as regards Aphrodite, and she had the attitude of refus- 
al as regards Hera and Athena, which is also a mode of greatness. Pene- 
lope, on the contrary, was great by surrendering herself to Hera and 
Athena, and she also was great in her refusal to submit herself to the 
might of Aphrodite. In the world of in-sistence, which maintains that 
immanent, universal, and rigid standards be followed by man, Penelope 
was good, and Helen, evil. 

All through the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Great Greek Tragedies, and all 
Greek poetry there are series of great acts of men; acts by which they 
lodge the gods in their world and make themselves available as the steads 
for the shine of the gods. They submit themselves to divine flames which 
burn brightly and often with pain. The rules of the gods are not clear, 
and to submit oneself to them is not easy. Divine logos is chaotic. Many 
examples of such obscurity, uneasiness, and frightfulness are expressed by 
the tives of great men: Hector, Achilles, Agamemnon, Orestes, Oedipus, 
and others. Their lives are illustrations of the dreadfulness of the human 
mission — the mission of being a mortal. This mission is the bringing of 
immortal might into one’s own life by exposing oneself to this might and 
by allowing oneself to be consumed in its flames. Consumption here 
means the total surrender of man to the gods in such a way that he lives 
for the gods only, devoting to himself and to his human needs and desires 
not even a part of his being or his dwelling. He surrenders himself wholly 
and totally to the gods. To be man is to be in a tragic way, and nowhere 
is this truth expressed with such intensity and vigour as it is in the Greek 
myths. At no time has man been further away from it than he is in con- 
temporary times — in the times of the technologist, the monarch of the 
world. 

‘The meaning of man as being-exposed to divine chaos is not at all the 
same as security. The insecurity of being-exposed to gods principally con- 
sists in the lack of any clearly given and absolutely defined law. When- 
ever a Clearly defined law is given, the chaos of the gods recedes. It is 
perhaps truer to say that whenever the divine chaos recedes, laws grad- 
ually get into human hands, and they become clearer, handier, more 
comfortable, and applicable to all men. Whenever a law has its foothold 
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in a god, and not in man, it sways man like an autumn wind swaying the 
leaves. 

What is freedom when understood fundamentally? Does it mean fol- 
lowing or rejecting a certain, established, and objectively formulated 
law? No! It means ex-istence — setting out into undetermined, norm- 
less, divine chaos. By such a setting out, by such an exposure of oneself, 
man helps the law to be born which then provides security for his society. 
Those who give birth to laws expose themselves to the anger of the gods, 
who are most lightful and simultaneously most concealed. They set a man 
aflame and make him divine, yet simultaneously they turn him to ashes. 
Man can become divine, and because of this he is mortal — he must pay 
off his debt of divinity by his mortality. Life and death belong together 
in man, and the man who manifests this most intensely is the hero. Free- 
dom is freedom to live an intense life, and simultaneously it is freedom to 
die. The poet, the great man, is free; he can transmit the fiery law of 
Zeus by wrapping it securely in his poetical words. A community of a 
non-heroic kind can be free in a secure way by following this law with- 
out its flames. Contemporary times are secure because the gods can no 
longer be lodged in our lives as they used to be in olden days. The gods 
are withdrawn. Not their presence, but the abyss of their absence can be 
brought into our lives. To do this is to venture beyond security, beyond 
the laws, and to expose oneself to transcendental dangers. Poets and 
prophets can do this. Are there any of them in our prosaic and godless 
times? 


CHAPTER II 


DISINTEGRATION OF PHYSIS-IS-LOGOS 


Philosophically understood, Mother Earth is physis-is-logos. Greek phi- 
losophy begins with the thought of Nature as that which constantly 
discloses herself by rising from concealment. Nature is concealment-dis- 
closure, and in her milieu things get their start — are disclosed — have 
their duration or life, and end — are concealed. 

Such an understanding of physis-is-logos prevails in Thales’ philosophy 
of Water, in Anaximander’s philosophy of apeiron, and most explicitly in 
Heraclitus’ philosophy of Fire. Water is everywhere where there is being. 
It is always disclosed. On the other hand, we can encounter only ‘watery’ 
things, but not Water itself. Water cannot be faced as things are faced; 
it is constantly concealed. The same must be said about apeiron, the Un- 
limited. It places everything within limits, and it discloses itself as bound- 
less. Such a disclosure is concealment. Things are Nature-born, while 
Nature, because of her boundlessness, is Birth itself: she is never born. 
Heraclitus’ Fire is the source of all things, and, like Mother Earth, it is 
where they all end. Fire is life and death, Dionysus and Hades. Fire, 
which makes everything shiny, is shininess itself — the lightning of Zeus. 
In spite of this, Fire is most obscure and elusive. It is more difficult to 
grasp or understand than things, which are disclosed by the Fire. Fire 
remains concealed. 

Water, Unlimited, and Fire are a mythological inheritance. They all 
mean Nature — the Mother Earth — and there is within them all a duali- 
ty. Physis-is-logos is comparable to the mythical Egg — half white and 
half black. Duality, inherited from the mythical world, predicts, as it 
were, the break-up and eventual disintegration of philosophy’s mythical 
inheritance. 

Parmenides’ philosophy is the first phase of the disintegration of physts- 
is-logos. It takes place by Parmenides’ separation of physis from logos, of 
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concealment from disclosure, or of non-Being from Being. Parmenides’ 
philosophy very justly can be considered as similar to the philosophies of 
the early Ionians. Water, apezron, and Fire are, like Being, self-disclosure. 
The difference lies in this, that Water, apeiron, and Fire disclose them- 
selves as concealed, while Being is statically accomplished disclosure and 
has nothing to do with concealment, the non-Being. 

Physis-is-logos 1s a transcendental Event; it is dynamic. This is well 
expressed by Fire. The Being of Parmenides is static because it is separat- 
ed from non-Being, and therefore there is no fluctuation or flickering in 
his transcendental reality. In spite of the separation of physis (non-Being) 
and logos (Being), both of them remain transcendental. Only things are 
immanent; they are not Nature herself but natural entities — beings which 
are within Nature. Things are neither Being nor non-Being. Being is, and 
non-Being naughts, while things are not. The non-being of things is not 
the same as non-Being, because the non-being of things is immanent. It 
does not mean that things have no realness whatsoever, but rather that 
they are not Being. The apparent realness of things is due to their taking 
advantage of Being’s disclosure or light. The light resting upon things — 
things as far as they are disclosed — belongs to Being. By knowing Being, 
man knows beings. The non-Being or concealment is inaccessible to know- 
ledge. In Fragment 2 of Parmenides, a goddess tells him that the path of 
non-Being “is a path that cannot be explored; for you could neither re- 
cognise that which IS NOT, nor express it.” 

The separation of Being and non-Being in Plato’s philosophy begins to 
be considered as the separation of ideas (Being) from things. Things by 
themselves are not. They owe their realness to ideas; they are only by 
participating in the light of ideas. Such an approach means the elimina- 
tion of transcendental non-Being. There is the world of ideas (transcen- 
dental reality) and the world of things (immanent reality). Parmenides 
separates physis from logos, and Plato eliminates physis as transcendental 
reality and banishes it to immanent reality; instead of considering it non- 
Being, he considers it non-being. 

The ‘is’ of beings, as not theirs, prevents things from being implied in 
Being, and therefore they must be considered as not Being. This does not 
mean that things and non-Being are identical. Parmenides’ non-Being is 
a third realm of reality, besides the realm of Being and the realm of 
things. In the Ionian philosophies this ‘third’ realm was implied in the 
‘first’ realm, or rather, the two were interwoven and together constituted 
one transcendental realm. The non-Being qua concealment in these phi- 
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losophies was implied in Water, in apezron, or in Fire. Non-Being was 
one with Being, and both of them were ‘unthingly’ reality differing from 
‘thingly’ reality. 

Parmenides’ ‘Being is not non-Being’ does not just mean ‘Being is not 
things’ or “Things are not Being,’ but it means ‘Disclosure is not conceal- 
ment.’ This is confirmed by Parmenides’ saying: ‘Being is thought,’ which 
says that Being is disclosure of itself and of things. Since things owe their 
disclosure to Being, all disclosure (thought) is identified with Being, and 
therefore it is right to say that Being, and only Being, is logos. If we read 
this (Being is Jogos) as ‘physis is logos,’ we must then have firmly in our 
minds that physis here is disclosed physis, and therefore it is logos; it is 
not concealed physis, the non-Being. Because of this, we must stress that 
for Parmenides physis is not logos. In the understanding of Plato, who 
demotes physis to the realm of things, “physis is not logos’ means ‘things 
are not ideas.’ 

Parmenides makes an incision into the primaeval Event of physis-is- 
logos, and thereby separates physis from logos. In addition to this major 
incision, there have been minor ones made by later philosophers. These 
additional incisions split up either physis or logos within themselves. In the 
understanding of Empedocles and Anaxagoras, physis is split up. Empe- 
docles maintains that the ‘unthingly’ reality of physis consists of fire, air, 
water, and earth, while the ‘unthingly’ Jogos is love and hate, which joins 
or separates accordingly the elements of physis. The ‘elements’ of physis 
and those of logos transcend any ‘thingly’ reality. Things begin to be 
only after the primordial elements are joined by the ontological power 
of love, and they cease to be after they are separated by the ontological 
power of hate. This separation of the four ‘elements’ within physis is a 
new phase of the disintegration of the primordial Event of physis-is-logos; 
this phase does not merely separate physis and logos, but even finds dif- 
ferences within physis or within logos itself. Anaxagoras’ philosophy main- 
tains an indefinite number of the ‘elements’ of physis, while his logos, the 
nous (world’s spirit), is clearly one. The Sophists are influenced by 
Parmenides, and they can, to a certain extent, be considered crumblers 
of logos, just as Empedocles and Anaxagoras can be considered crumblers 
of physis. 

Parmenides arrives at the Palace of Night in a chariot driven by god- 
desses. Justice (Dike) opens the gate and lets the mortal Parmenides into 
the Palace of the immortals. At the Palace of Night, at its gate, the paths 
of Night and Day meet. Thought and wisdom consist in the meeting of 
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the ways of Night and Day, and man can attain to wisdom by exposing 
himself to the ways of the gods. This wisdom is rooted in the Palace of 
Night (the Palace of Mother Earth), wherein the ways of Day (of Being 
or gods) get their start. Man is wise by knowing the divine order of 
reality — the divine ways. The peak of human wisdom is where the roads 
of Being and non-Being join, that is, belong together. 

Things, which are neither Being nor non-Being, seem to be a mixture 
of both. Even the knowledge of things by man seems to be confirmed by 
his knowledge of Being and non-Being. It is true that man knows things 
only because he knows the transcendental realities of Being and non- 
Being, which determine things. Nevertheless, this does not mean that 
things are the mixture of Being and non-Being. Things are neither Being 
nor non-Being, but they can be only because of their guilt, by which they 
can appear as though they were Being and can disappear as though non- 
Being. In either case they are at fault, and they wipe out their guilt by 
their total disappearance. Things are not supposed to be. They are be- 
cause of the order of Being. Dike, the goddess of the order, of right, and 
justice, is the logos of reality. In this sense she is the same as Moira, the 
goddess of destiny, who distributes the measure of being to all things. 

Man has the knowledge of the order, the logos, of reality. This means 
that he knows the destinies of things as well as his own destiny. Because 
of this knowledge, man can be, and is, the measure of things. Man is the 
place of logos. In Plato’s philosophy, man, since he has seen ideas in his 
pre-natal life, is the placeholder of ideas, the logos of reality. Such a con- 
sideration of man has much to do with the philosophy of the sophists, 
who are interested in man as the place of logos. Man is the measure of 
things, and since there are many men there are many logot. This can be 
so, because silently it is agreed that the human logos is founded in the 
logos of reality (the logos of the gods). The brevity of human life and 
various Circumstances around man prevent him from knowing the logos 
of the gods, and therefore he must get along with being a measure of 
things restricted to his own private way of seeing reality. His own way 
of seeing reality, however, is not really his; he sees reality as it has dis- 
closed itself, but he sees it in a limited way. Being restricted to his own 
way of seeing reality, he has his ‘own’ standards, his own measures by 
which to judge things. Yet his wisdom is not his; he owes it to the logos 
of the gods — the unknown. 

The restricted and fragmentary logos of the sophists, along with their 
unconcern for physis, diametrically differs from Leukippus’ and Demo- 
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critus’ atomism, where reality is ‘logos-less’ and physis consists of an inde- 
finite number of atoms. In both of these standpoints the emphasis is not 
on things but on either logos or physis. Even though broken up within 
itself, physis or logos is ‘unthingly,’ a priori, anterior to things. 

The inward break-up of either of the two main ‘unthingly’ structures 
(physis or logos) brings them closer to things or beings. In this way the 
difference between Being and things is concealed. With such a conceal- 
ment the ‘unthingly’ reality is allowed to be real only in a ‘thingly’ way. 
This means the elimination of the Event or its demotion to the realm of 
‘thingly’ events. 

Plato is the first one to ‘see’ that things are physis. Physts becomes 
identical with things, and only logos still retains an ‘unthingly’ character. 
Logos for the sophists has been split up into many human logoz. 

Criticizing this viewpoint, Socrates and Plato demonstrated that man is 
not limited to the knowledge of his own human logos. By repeated in- 
quiries into one or another problem, man can get to know an idea as it is 
held in the logos of reality itself. Logos (the ideas) is anterior to things, 
but Plato, by understanding it as made-up of a multitude of quite inde- 
pendent ideas, portrays it in a ‘thingly’ way. 

Ionian philosophers maintain the superiority of disclosure by stressing 
that physis is logos. In such an understanding, disclosure does not exclude 
concealment, but only by being together with it can disclosure be dis- 
closure. Being in Parmenides’ philosophy is disclosure; it is not, however, 
the Event of disclosure, but completed or static disclosure, which discloses 
things by holding them in its openness. In this latter sense, Parmenides’ 
Being is not so much disclosure as that which discloses. Platonic ideas 
should be understood in this sense; they are quasz transcendental entities 
which have the power to disclose things. Things are real and true by 
according themselves with the ideas. Ideas themselves can also be con- 
sidered as real and true by their accordance with the supreme idea of 
agathon. 

In Aristotle’s philosophy ideas are considered as the universal structur- 
al elements within beings; they are categories or genera. Whenever ideas 
become the structural elements constituting a being, only beings or things 
are real. Essences or natures of things are implied, or have their seat in 
the things, and outside them there is nothing real. The ‘unthingly’ world 
of logos becomes localized and realized in things. The Aristotelian world 
is immanent. 

The early (Platonic) Aristotle, in his Physics, understands usia as ‘es- 
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sentiation’ and not yet as substance. Usva is the participation of a thing in 
the light of physis. Moreover, Aristotle here resembles Parmenides by 
treating physis as the light which carries the ‘essentiation’ of things. For 
the early Aristotle, the light of physis belongs to things; things bring it 
along with themselves when they appear, but it is not a part of them. In 
the later Aristotle, the ‘essentiation’ disappears — usia becomes substance; 
it becomes a form within a being, its actuality. To be real is to have some 
actuality. 

Even though the early Aristotle seems to be a philosopher of physis, 
he is really a philosopher of Jogos. Parmenides’ incision separates physis 
as concealed (the non-Being) from physis as disclosed (Being). Because 
of this, he no longer considers physis in its upcoming from concealment, 
but treats it as fully disclosed and therefore as totally different from what 
is concealed — from non-Being. Plato, and also the early Aristotle, is the 
philosopher of Jogos, understood as the sum total of ideas held in a hier- 
archic order by the idea of agathon. Plato and Aristotle are the philo- 
sophers of logos; Plato maintains logos, just as did Parmenides, as trans- 
cendental reality, while Aristotle views it as immanent. As far as the un- 
disclosed or concealed physis is concerned, Plato degrades it to the level 
of things, while Aristotle considers it as even inferior to things. In the 
Aristotelian philosophy, matter (physis) is nothing but a capacity for one 
or another kind of ‘thingness.’ Matter is real only as a potency. 

By placing logos in the essence of things, and physis on infra-entitative 
level, Aristotle completes the disintegration of the primordial Event of 
physis-is-logos — the mythical inheritance which fell to Western man and 
gave a Start to his history, the inheritance which ‘essentiates’ itself as the 
Ordinance which rules things and men. 


CHAPTER III 


CONCEALED RE-ENTRY OF PHYSIS-IS-LOGOS 
INTO THE WESTERN WORLD 


Within three centuries the grand Event of physis-is-logos fell apart. Rea- 
lity began to be considered as consisting of various entities which move 
each other. The ultimate source of motion is the first mover, which also 
is a being, the Supreme Being. Aristotle’s first mover is immanent, just 
like any other entity, but differs from the other entities by being of the 
greatest actuality. The motion of all things on the earth, in the water, 
and in the air originates in the celestial bodies, which maintain regular 
paths of motion. These are moved by the first mover which itself is im- 
mobile. 

St. Thomas maintains the Aristotelian way of understanding reality. 
There is a multitude of beings in reality. They have various degrees of 
perfection and are placed between matter, which has no perfection or 
actuality, on the one side, and the Supreme Being, which is pure actuali- 
ty or perfection, on the other. St. Thomas’ Supreme Being is not a cosmo- 
logical entity, but a beyond-the-world, transcendental reality. God, the 
Supreme Being, is supernatural reality. All the beings are because of a 
limited measure of perfection in them. The limited measure of perfection 
constitutes their substance or quiddity. A being is by falling short of, or 
by differing from, the unlimited or Supreme Being. Since God has no 
limited essence, he cannot be a being, not even the Supreme being, unless 
we bear in mind that the Supreme being is the reality which transcends 
immanent or ‘thingly’ reality, and is therefore ‘unthingly.’ This is indicat- 
ed by St. Thomas’ consideration of God as He Who exists in a way anal- 
ogous with the manner of existence of things. 

God is not a being, nor is He good or true. God 1s beingness, goodness, 
and truth itself. He is not an entity, but transcendental reality which 
founds all that is ‘thingly.’ God, as pure existence, does not depend on 
anything, and is unfounded. Whatever is founded has an essence — a 
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limited measure of existence. Pure existence is ‘unessence’ or ‘unthing’; 
it is apeiron. To be a thing is to fall short of ‘unthingness’ and therefore 
to be indebted to it. All creatures owe their being to apeiron, the Creator, 
and therefore they glorify God in their diverse ways of not-being-God. 
Pure existence and essences are separated by an abyss. God is not being. 

The founding grounds of things are transcendental. No thing or being 
can be the founding grounds of all other things or beings. Things can be 
disclosed by the ‘unthingly’ milieu which grants meanings; this Milieu is 
the lightful openness in which things can appear and be things. It is 
God’s logos. 

The ‘thingly’ approach to reality is inherited by St. Thomas from 
Aristotle. He had to carry it on because of the decree of the Ordinance, 
the same decree which compelled him to break the Aristotelian imman- 
ence. St. Thomas obeys this decree by letting God appear as transcenden- 
tal reality. He is obeying this decree when he discusses the problem of the 
analogy of being, which stresses the difference between the way of being 
in God and in creatures; when he discusses the problem of existence, 
which states that all beings are by participating in the unlimited existence 
of God; and when he discusses the problem of the first cause, which 
brings things to being. These things can cause other beings, but only with 
the help of the primary cause, which is God. In none of these cases, how- 
ever, does St. Thomas explicitly show the ‘unthingly’ character of God. He 
‘explains’ any being by relating or founding it in another being, and thus 
he ‘explains’ all beings by relating or founding them in the Supreme 
being. 

According to the Aristotelian-Thomistic approach, the realness of a 
being and its truth can rest nowhere except in another being which un- 
derlies it, carries it, and founds it. Since God is the fouding grounds to 
which all beings owe their realness and truth, He is the sub-iectum, the 
subject, of all reality. St. Thomas’ philosophy is theocentric subjectivity. 

Does this mean that in St. Thomas’ philosophy the Event of physts-is- 
logos is in any way returning? No! Nevertheless, it means the relaxation 
of the later Aristotle’s immanence. “Thingly’ reality cannot rectify itself 
philosophically; a sideglance into the ‘unthingly’ realm is needed for its 
ontological justification. It, and not the things, is the foundation, the 
subject, which carries all ‘thingly’ reality. 

No thing is God. The clear and firm awareness, in St. Thomas’ philo- 
sophy, of the deficiencies of things points to the ‘unthingly’ or pure per- 
fection of God. The Gothic Spirit of scholasticism — in spite of its realistic 
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tendencies — leads St. Thomas’ sight to the supernatural or divine sub- 
iectum in his search for the ultimate explanation or foundation of things. 
In this search, the realistic St. Thomas becomes idealistic; he maintains 
God as the transcendental place of ideas which determine all ‘thingly’ 
reality. An idea in Plato’s philosophy is the foundation of a thing — it is 
its subject. An idea carries, founds, and holds things in their beingness. 
God, the subject of all ideas, is zpso facto the subject of all reality. The 
Gothic spirit of scholastic philosophy sees things (all ‘thingly’ reality) as 
founded in God, the supernatural reality. 

Ordinance, the ‘essentiation’ of historicity, is the natural (and not 
supernatural) might which guides the thought of thinkers. It is the might 
of physis-is-logos, which remains active in spite of its concealment. Be- 
cause of this, the supernatural swb-zectum does not belong in the path of 
the Ordinance. It is rather an indication that the sub-iectum is absent, 
wherefore the thinkers of post-scholastic times are ordained to discover 
the ‘subject’ of reality, which must transcend things and still be natural. 
Descartes and Berkeley are the discoverers. 

Man, by his very destiny, is no supernatural being. The saints, who are 
the messengers of the supernatural, are the messengers of the super- 
human. They know and demand what is superhuman. Those who accept 
these messengers and demands place themselves under supernatural and 
therefore under superhuman norms. Man cannot be under the super- 
natural norms, cannot know supernatural truth, and cannot desire or 
love the supernatural reality by his human nature only. Only the super- 
natural Might itself can grant to him the capacity to know it, to love it, 
and to live under its law. 

The Ordinance, concealed mythos, is a natural might (the might of 
Nature). Man is man by making himself available to it; man follows his 
mission by acceding to the demands of Ordinance. Granted that man is 
called to follow the signs leading him beyond the point where the stream 
of Ordinance carries him, he can do so only by following this stream 
until there is given to him an additional, supernatural, eye. Since man is 
a logos-open being, and since he gets a call of a super-logos kind, he can 
accept such a call only as a logos-open being who makes himself avail- 
able, totally and blindly, to the super-logos of God. ‘The mythical capaci- 
ty for being exposed to higher demands is a pre-requisite and an uncir- 
cumventable basis for being a Christian. Only a being of greatness can 
become the follower of Christ. Man must be the son of Gaea before he 
can be the son of God. 
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Modern man, from the seventeenth century onward, is on the look-out 
for the principles of reality outside things ~ the principles to which things 
are exposed and which condition them. The certainty of ‘thingness’ can 
be attained on transcendental or ‘unthingly’ grounds. Things by them- 
selves are not self-explanatory. They depend on ‘unthingly’ reality. Mo- 
dern man finds the grounds, which found and condition things, in con- 
sciousness, and because of this, modern times are rightly considered 
anthropocentric. 

Does consciousness really belong to man, or does man belong to con- 
sciousness? If consciousness is the stead of logos (the principles) in man, 
then it belongs to logos more than it does to man. To be man is to have 
a capacity for thought. This is an ability to reach past oneself (to ex-sist) ; 
it is death and simultaneously it is the acme of man’s life. In the midst 
of modern man’s anthropocentricity there is a concealed note of trans- 
anthropocentricity. The man who stabilizes reality in accordance with 
his consciousness is ultimately on the way towards trans-anthropocentric 
certainty or trans-anthropocentric principles. These must be concealed 
(must be anthropocentric) before they can be disclosed as trans-anthro- 
pocentric. This is done by the Ordinance which is responded to by the 
great thinkers of modern and contemporary times. Anthropocentricity 
was not brought about by man. The end of the medieval ages acclaimed 
man as the central being in the natural world. Modern man is concerned 
with nature, instead of the supernatural reality. Ordinance, the concealed 
power of historicity as well as of Nature, proceeds sequentially by using 
human means to bring itself and its treasures into the open in its light. 
The meaning of modern philosophy is the concealment of the shine of 
Being in the lives of modern man. 

Continental rationalism and insular empiricism are two different ways 
of grasping reality anthropocentrically. According to this standpoint, only 
that which is securely established in human consciousness is true, and 
because of this it is dependable as far as its realness is concerned. Any- 
thing outside the human mind is only a mirage until it acquires some 
objectivity in the light of the human mind. Cogito ergo sum and esse est 
percipi both state that anything which has a claim to ‘thingness’ must 
have the approval of human consciousness. There cannot be any reality 
without its rectification or justification on the grounds of consciousness. 
Even God must have the certificate with a human seal before he can be 
seriously taken as real. God determines the existence of whatever else 
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there is; nevertheless, as long as His existence does not have human con- 
sent it remains a mirage. 

Consciousness, for Descartes and for Berkeley, is the pre-requisite for 
things to appear or to be disclosed. It can be compared to a screen where 
things can appear, and without which they would not be disclosed in any 
way. Consciousness itself it not a thing, but in the order of consciousness 
— in its diversified arrangement of ideas — an appearing thing can have 
one or another meaning. The subjective Jogos — Descartes’ or Berkeley’s 
‘unthing’ — determines all ‘thingly’ or objective reality in its truth and 
realness. In Descartes’, as well as in Berkeley’s, philosophy, the ‘unthingly’ 
character of consciousness or subjectivity is not emphasized explicitly. 
There is an impression that the subject is just another thing, a thinking 
thing (res cogitans), along with an extended thing (res extensa), and an 
infinite thing (res infinita). ‘These, however, are totalities of an ‘unthing- 
ly’ kind. They are outside the realm within which we encounter things, 
and they are anterior to them; without these tota no thing can be disclos- 
ed and be. 

Since consciousness is always realized in a human being, it seems to be 
a ‘thingly’ entity just like any other thing. Gontemporary philosophy un- 
derstands human consciousness as the open stead where Being breaks it- 
self into light which spreads on things. Such a breaking-in and spreading 
is primordial thought, which belongs to Being and is merely responded 
to by man. 

Whenever subjectivity is considered as sub-iectum -— as that which 
underlies and holds all things — it means that the ‘unthingly’ reality 
renders ‘thingly’ reality possible. Kant’s subjectivity is most pronounced 
because of his stressing that all three Cartesian transcendental realities 
are ideas which are located in the human consciousness, and that their 
realness cannot be humanly established. They can be known only as the 
contents of human consciousness. All three ideas are supreme regulative 
principles. All things and events in the world in which we live belong 
together because of the idea of the world. The world comprises all things, 
but is itself only an idea. Does the world have any ‘thingly’ realness? No! 
Does it have any realness? Kant leaves this question unanswered, since 
for him ‘unthingly’ reality seems to be ‘unprovable reality,’ or perhaps a 
contradiction in terms. If then an idea holds everything in an orderly 
togetherness and makes everything understandable, meaningful, and true, 
but remains itself in a shadow of ‘unthingness’ qua ‘unrealness,’ the whole 
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reality — all the things in the world in which we live — seems to be found- 
ed on and carried by an abyss of nothingness. 

The same must be said about the two other ideas, the idea of human 
subject, or soul, and the idea of God. Man ‘knows’ these ideas as abysmal, 
and the knowledge of these ideas along with the idea of the world con- 
stitute the grounds for being-man. Man belongs together intimately with 
the transcendental, ‘unthingly,’ or abysmal reality. To be man, according 
to Heidegger, is to be held in ‘unthingness.’ Man is a finite being, just like 
anything else in the world; he differs, however, from everything else by 
being related to tota, which are beyond the things. Moreover, only be- 
cause of his knowledge of tota, the transcendental powers of ideas, can 
man encounter himself and things, and know that he zs and they are. 

Things depend on man, who alone can proclaim them real. He can do 
this because he can exceed his own finiteness and reach beyond himself 
into the infinity of ideas, the tota. Man is a finite being with the thought 
of infinity. “To man’s finiteness, according to Kant, belongs his thought- 
ful openness to infinity.” * Or it also can be said that to the infinity of 
Being (Sein) belongs man’s openness (Da), his thought. Man is Dasein 
by being aware of Being, the ‘unthingly’ or infinite reality. 

Since in Kantian philosophy ideas cannot be determined, fixed, and 
exhausted by metaphysical or ‘thingly’ measures, they have the character 
of unrealness — they are dream-like. In spite of this, all things presuppose 
ideas, and on these ideas depends the realness of things. Since ideas are 
filled with the vast black of night, all things and all reality are in danger 
of being possessed or engulfed by the night of ‘unthingness.’ From Kant 
through Hegel, Nietzsche, and Heidegger, the problem of nothingness 
(the ‘unthingness’) acquires an increased importance, and unravels itself 
as the problem which was never fully understood and thought out, the 
problem which must be faced by contemporary man in order for him to 
know the grounds of his world. 

With Parmenides, the light was turned on in the house of Being and 
night was chased out. This light began the day of beings; it brought to 
sight a multitude of things in various intensity of being. Things, lying in 
the full daylight, enabled man to manipulate them and arrange them in 
an orderly pyramid of beings, including man himself, according to the 
intensity of being in them. The being with most intensity of being in 
itself was considered the cause and mover of all others. With the multi- 
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tude of things in his sight, man overlooked the house of Being, holding 
all beings in its light. Being was out of sight. The day of things meant the 
night of Being. 

Even though overlooked by us, the night of Being remained with us. 
Starting with Kant, we begin to discover that the night of Being — the 
offspring of the goddess Night of mythical times—co-exists with the bright 
day of our civilization in a concealed way. The ‘unthinkable,’ and un- 
thought of, ‘unthingness’ presses its way back to us, and we must in our 
times face this surviving dark son of the mythical world. 

All three Cartesian ‘unthingly’ substances are clear and real. In spite 
of their clarity, these ideas in Kantian philosophy are permeated by 
nothingness. ““Wholeness and Nothingness confusedly pervade each other. 
The totum and nihil are remarkably interwoven.” ? Kantian man, when 
thinking his loftiest thoughts, thinks nothingness. Nothingness is the ‘un- 
thingly’ reality which regulates, forms, and orders all ‘thingly’ reality. 
With thought of this kind man reaches beyond himself and the things; he 
reaches the house of Being which is at the same time the house of non- 
Being. All things or beings are lodged in this house. To a certain extent, 
Kantian man can be considered a reborn mythical man, who exposes 
himself to the logoi of the gods and to the rule of Mother Earth; he is 
still unaware of these mythical powers, however, and does not yet know 
that his ideas are not his. 

The confrontation of Being and non-Being as two ‘unthingly’ realities 
in Parmenides’ philosophy reappears in a different way in Kantian philo- 
sophy. Here the disclosure of the subject (the logos of consciousness) 
confronts the concealment of Ding an sich (physis). The place of the 
ideas is, for Hegel, the Spirit, while for Kant it is the consciousness of 
man. Human ideas, then, ultimately belong to the Spirit, without ceasing 
to be human. By unifying man and God in the absolute Spirit, Hegel, to 
a certain extent, abandons Kantian man’s all-determining power; on the 
other hand, however, he extends the range of human knowledge by in- 
cluding in it the knowledge of Ding an sich. Nietzsche restores the lost 
all-determining position of man by removing God from the scene of phi- 
losophy and giving man a free hand to sway physis (Ding an sich). Logos 
succumbs to physis. Superman (the intensified sway of physis) does not 
follow any law (logos) other than his own; he is the law giver to himself 
and to his world. The Nietzschean ‘godless’ superman is a sequential out- 
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come of Kantian man. “In Kant’s Opus Posthumum (ed. Adiches) we 
find him saying: ‘God is not a being outside me, but merely a thought in 
me. God is morally practical self-legislative reason. Therefore, only a God 
in me, about me, and over me.’” * The aged Kant, apparently, nourishes 
in himself Hegelian thoughts. On his path of Ordinance he also already 
feels the Nietzschean breeze. 

Nietzsche explicitly states: ‘God is dead!’ Implicit ‘godlessness’ began 
with Descartes, where consciousness and nature are two ‘unthingly’ sub- 
stances, and God is maintained as even more ‘unthingly’ yet, since He is 
trans-consciousness and trans-Nature. This means that God is a trans- 
philosophical problem. The proper milieu of thought or of philosophy is 
not things nor supernatural reality, but the ‘unthingly’ reality of Nature. 
The supernatural reality is non- ae aac and, in this sense, a philo- 
sopher is and has to be ‘godless.’ 

God is not only supernatural (beyond nature qua the sum total of 
things), but also super-Natural (beyond ‘unthingly’ Nature). This, per- 
haps, 1s more obvious in Spinoza’s philosophy than in that of Descartes. 
Consciousness (logos) and Nature (physis) are only the attributes of 
God. The substance of God is beyond His attributes, while these two at- 
tributes transcend all things. | 

The world in which man lives, scot to Kant, is determined by 
consciousness (the subject) and by Ding an sich. God determines the 
subject as well as Ding an sich, and therefore He is trans-subjective as 
well as trans-natural. Since the subject and Ding an sich, even though 
‘unthingly’ themselves, are not supernatural, they are still philosophical 
problems, while God is trans-philosophical. For this reason the three 
Kantian ideas (God, soul, and world), when thought of philosophically, 
must be thought of as natural (not supernatural!) powers which deter- 
mine the world of appearances. The idea of God, when thought of philo- 
sophically, must stand for Ding an sich-reality in the eyes of God. The 
soul, philosophically, means the consciousness with its a priori principles. 
The world, the third idea, is the totum which holds all things in unity, 
and which itself is the being-together or the interrelation of the subject 
and of Ding an sich in the world of appearances. The world is not the 
sum total of all appearances. 

Hegel’s problem of the movement of the Spirit means the sway of the 
world (interrelation of consciousness and Nature) over the intramundane 
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things. Hegel no longer understands the subject as confronting Nature 
and as separate from it; he unifies both in a dialectical movement. The 
spirit is the order of the world, to which everything succumbs. Hegel’s 
God (Spirit) is in no way supernatural, and in this sense Hegel’s philo- 
sophy is just as ‘godless’ as that of Nietzsche. 

According to Hegel, the Spirit is the consciousness (the thought). In 
order to disclose itself to itself, the Spirit must move to the opposite of 
what it is (to un-thought); it must move into self-estrangement or self- 
concealment, which is Nature. This movement is the movement from 
consciousness to un-consciousness or to the sub-consciousness. By pene- 
trating its own concealment, the Spirit re-gains or re-acquires itself, be- 
cause it becomes fully clear to itself. This takes place in the milieu of 
culture, which is the self-consciousness of the Spirit. 

Nothingness (non-Being or non-consciousness, Nature) is the conceal- 
ment of Being (consciousness). On the other hand, the lower forms con- 
ceal the higher ones. A finite being is a way of concealed infinity. These 
two ways of concealment must be kept apart. Nothingness, which con- 
ceals Being, is ‘unthingly,’ while ‘things,’ which conceal Being (and no 
less Nothingness), are ‘thingly.’ Hegel is primarily concerned, not with 
things and their movements, but with the ‘unthingly’ reality and its 
movement. The Spirit, or self-consciousness, is logos which penetrates 
Nature, the non-logos. Nature (physis) in Hegel’s philosophy is subordi- 
nated to logos (the consciousness), and the purpose of Nature is to help 
disclose the Spirit with constantly intensified might. In the procedure of 
this disclosure lie the meanings of all things. Things, ultimately, are the 
ways of concealment of the Spirit. In Hegel’s philosophy, things are not 
treated in their own ‘thingly’ way, but are approached as those which 
carry the ‘unthingly’ light upon themselves. Things are by reflecting the 
‘unthingly’ light of Being. The Spirit works its way up to self-disclosure 
by using Nature and culture. Hegel’s man is spiritual — he is logical, in 
the sense of logos-like. Consciousness prevails over Nature. Hegel, like all 
rationalists, including Kant, and like all empiricists, maintains the supre- 
macy of logos (the subject or the consciousness) over physis (Nature). 
Each phase in the movement of Spirit is the procedure of togetherness 
of consciousness (the logos) and non-consciousness (the physis), both of 
which are synthetized in the self-consciousness of the Spirit. Self-con- 
sciousness means the subordination of physis to logos, comparable to 
Plato’s philosophical standpoint. 

Hegel paves the way for the Nietzschean bend on the road of Ordi- 
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nance. The coincidence of man and God is the coincidence of the human 
and divine logos. In Nietzsche’s philosophy, man, even though a finite 
being, has the whole earth (all beings) exposed to himself — to his taming 
logos, carried by his physis (will to power). The proper place of eternal 
ideas, according to Hegel, is the superhuman spirit. In Nietzsche’s word- 
ing, this would mean that these ideas belong to superman himself, who 
determines his own ways and the ways of his world without ever bending 
his head to any superior law. In Hegel’s philosophy, man is absorbed into 
the Event of the Spirit’s self-disclosure. In Nietzsche’s philosophy man is 
absorbed into the Event of the Will to power, where diverse forms of 
reality try to break through to the commanding post. Since man, in spite 
of his finiteness, is the supreme form of reality because of his freedom, he 
can command without being himself commanded. Nietzschean man 1s the 
binding might within physts — the chaos of the will to power. He stabilizes 
the chaos around himself and suits it to himself. He determines the values 
of his world and their interrelations. Man creates his world and establish- 
es his law and logos. 

In Nietzsche’s world, things are values; their truth and realness are 
upheld by man, the being which sets values. A chaotic will to power has 
no stability, because stability is induced by man — by the beams of his 
evaluating light. Man zs the will to power, and brings himself to stability 
in his own world. Physis gives birth to its own logos, which is the falsifi- 
cation of physis, because with logos the world in an instant freezes into 
rigid values, truths and realities. Logos as such is an error, and must be 
smashed so that a new world can be born. Physis is playful; it builds 
worlds and destroys them. So does superman, the most sublime manifes- 
tation of physis in its play. 

All beings, considered as stabilities or values, are falsifications of physis, 
and logos most of all. If for Hegel the Spirit is truth, the whole array of 
things reveals the Spirit in a distorted way. Nature itself is the most in- 
tense distortion of the Spirit. Nietzsche, as well as Hegel, can say physis 
is logos, but while for Hegel physis is exposed to, ruled by, and therefore 
inferior to logos, for Nietzsche logos is a distortion of and is inferior to 
physis. 

The notion of things as the manifestations of the whole reality origi- 
nates with Leibniz. A monad can face all other monads, as its objects, 
because it zs; it reflects the primordial (‘unthingly’) monad of the uni- 
verse. By doing so, it is a thing. In Hegel’s philosophy, everything is 
because it reveals or manifests the movement of the Spirit. In Nietzsche’s 
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philosophy, each thing or value zs by presenting or expressing the might 
of will to power. Everything is a monad, undergoes dialectical movement, 
or is the will to power, not because everything 1s ‘unthingly,’ but because 
it has the ‘unthingly’ shine lying upon itself. It lodges this shine in itself 
and thereby it zs. 

Man differs from things because things are exposed to other things, 
and are not open to ‘unthingly’ reality. A sail is exposed to the wind, a 
rock to the law of gravity, and so on. Man is exposed chiefly to transcen- 
dental or ‘unthingly’ reality; because of this, he knows that the world of 
values which he builds up can be only the means of building a new 
world. The old values are the means of setting new ones. The tables of 
old values must be broken, or else instead of being exposed to ‘unthing- 
ness, man will be exposed to things or values, determined or set by him. 

Nietzsche’s will to power does not climb surely and gradually to the 
peak of its self-realization, where movement ends. It remains a mighty, 
chaotic, never ceasing, eternal return of the same. In this grand Ring of 
physis, man, the superman, constantly climbs to the peak, and is therefore 
the peak itself; he is a ring in the Ring — he is the most revealing presen- 
tation of the Ring. In this way, even though serving himself, following 
his own law, and establishing his own values and order, Nietzsche’s man 
is exposed to and serves the will to power — immortal, fiery, never resting 
and never tiring, divine ocean, the birthbed of the gods of the future. 
Nietzsche’s superman, in spite of his godless past, is great because he is 
moving toward a godly future. 

Contemporary man, the technologist, is godless. His world is his. He 
builds it up by binding chaos into the order of advanced civilization. 
Contemporary man is the lord of his world. The laws which prevail in 
his world are his. Even the laws received from the early cultures, or the 
laws of religious origin, are his, because they have his approving seal and 
without such an approval they are worthless. 

The godlessness of man has its start with Descartes — since God was 
rectified by human consciousness. Nature, and not the supernatural, at- 
tracted man’s attention. He turned to the world and saw it in the light 
of his consciousness, and no longer in the light of God. Man realized then, 
and ever since, that he belongs on the earth and must become its master. 
He did not come to serve, but to command. 

Is the ruling of the earth a right way of being for man? In the times 
of mythos, to be on the earth meant to be under the gods. Can man be 
on the earth without being under the gods? Man today is occupied with 
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placing the trade-mark ‘man’ on the face of the earth and on everything 
on it. He has no time to stop and think whether the mark ‘man’ should 
not be replaced by ‘gods.’ Could it be that man’s godless existence on 
earth might ultimately become a nightmare of meaninglessness, in spite 
of the whole array of meaningful things? 

In contemporary man’s atmosphere the silence of godlessness prevails. 
In the capital cities of the world and in the provinces around them, the 
human voice, human decisions, human laws and order predominate. The 
gods are gone, silenced, dead. What can such a world be called? Human- 
istic? Perhaps! But also it can be called ‘godless.’ Godless man is aimless. 
He himself is the aim of all meanings. His aim is to aim everything to- 
wards himself. He is the haven of all values, meanings, and things. If he 
sails anywhere, it is anywhere. His aim is aimlessness. A finite being, let 
loose to be as free as a god, embodies potential catastrophe, which would 
throw it from godlessness to godliness. It is known that Nietzsche, the phi- 
losopher of superman, was until his mental collapse yearning and longing 
for a god Unknown, Christ with the soul of Caesar. 

Godliness is not known or experienced as long as man has full confi- 
dence in himself, in his brilliance, and in his ability to build up and to 
rule his world and his future. Whenever he realizes that in all his acts 
where he thinks himself free and master of his life and world, he is really 
imitating the concealed sway of Nature, he will then know that, instead 
of being a ruler, he is ruled by the rule of physis, the Ring of eternal 
return. He will then know that he does not have control of his history, 
that he does not build up his future progressively and independently, but 
that, on the contrary, he is swayed and ruled by the Ordinance; he is 
merely a stead where the powers of Nature (physis) play and come to 
light (logos). He will then know that his anthropocentric irresponsibility 
to any higher powers is really responsibility to these powers in their ab- 
sence or concealment. Contemporary man’s godlessness owes itself to the 
absence of the gods, and in this sense it is (perverted) godliness. 

Ordinance sends man into godless unholiness. Thereby it stretches the 
bow to its extremes and makes man feel the lack of the gods; it makes 
him open to them, and long for them. It prepares man for the Turn of 
Philosophy and for the mighty re-Turn of the gods. 


CHAPTER IV 


RE-DISCLOSURE OF PHYSIS-IS-LOGOS IN 
CONTEMPORARY TIMES 


Hegel’s logos-is-physis (Spirit is Nature) and Nietzsche’s physts-is-logos 
(will to power is values-setting and values-upsetting might) are both ‘un- 
thingly’; they are the milieux wherein ‘thingly’ things can appear and be 
true. They differ, however, from the primordial Event of physis-is-logos 
because of the concealing burden of milleniums lying upon them. This 
burden consists of the problems of unquestionable validity, such as being 
and nothing, spirit and matter, subject and object, and so on. 

Even though in Hegel’s way of thinking physis is logos, it is, however, 
concealed logos. ‘Concealed’ has the connotation of inferiority, of some- 
thing which must be overcome, conquered, and annihilated. The Spirit 
must reach its full disclosure, has to remain disclosed, and hold all reality 
in its dazzling light. The Spirit alone is the alpha and omega of the 
Hegelian Event. 

Nietzsche’s physis-is-logos is the everlasting Event of the Ring. Esta- 
blished values and a built-up world (the logos) bring physis to a stand- 
still. The restoration of the sway of physis calls for the courageous des- 
truction of values and worlds (of logoi). Physis, the alpha and omega of 
the Nietzschean Event, then prevails. Logos is subordinate to and inferior 
to physis in Nietzsche’s philosophy. 

On the other hand, Hegel’s understanding of the Event, and also 
Nietzsche’s, is subjective. Hegel’s subjectivity is anthropocentric as well 
as theocentric, since man and his culture, in their highest development, 
coincide with God, or rather with the divine Spirit, which re-captures 
itself fully at the peak of cultural development. The Spirit is in need of 
man in order to be Spirit, just as Cartesian God, res infinita, is in need of 
man, res cogitans, to be known or to be disclosed in the light of con- 
sciousness. 

Subjectivity — be it theocentric or anthropocentric — ties logos to a 
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being, and thereby explicitly forsakes Jogos’ ‘unthingly’ character. Physis- 
is-logos, coming to light in the path of Ordinance, goes hand-in-hand 
with the overthrow of subjectivity, and this overthrow makes manifest 
the ‘unthingly’ character of the Event of Being. Since the time of Des- 
cartes, philosophy has been principally concerned with ‘unthingly’ reality, 
which determines ‘thingness.’ It ties ‘unthingness,’ however, to a ‘thingly’ 
being (man) and thus obscures its ‘unthingly’ character. 

In the philosophy of Martin Heidegger, ‘unthingly’ reality is freed 
from subjectivity — is no longer coupled with a ‘thingly’ subject. The first 
phase of Heidegger’s philosophy is an inquiry into the human subject.* 
Such an inquiry results in the disclosure of man’s ‘essentiation’ as Dasein. 
Already Kant understood man as the stead of ideas, but, as a subjective 
philosopher, he considered ideas as man’s thoughts and possessions. Hei- 
degger upsets Kantian subjectivity by proclaiming man, the stead of 
ideas, as belonging primarily to the logos of Being. Being or physis is its 
there (Da), the stead, where it discloses itself; this means that physis is 
logos. Dasein literally means the ‘there,’ the logos, of Being, das Da des 
Seins. 

Man as Dasein, the stead of Being’s logos, is the place where Being’s 
logos can be found and under-stood. The change from Kant to Heidegger 
brings the change in the meaning of the word ‘understand.’ Convention- 
ally understood, the word ‘understanding’ means controlling or dominat- 
ing. The Heideggerian meaning of ‘to understand’ is best given by writing 
the word with a hyphen (‘to under-stand’) and by considering it as 
meaning ‘to stand under.’ By standing under the thoughts, the ideas, or 
the logos of Being, we make ourselves available to the primordial Event 
of physis-is-logos; we are the stead where this Event breaks into light 
from its concealment and thereby marks us as the place-holders, pre- 
servers, and keepers of its truth. “To preserve’ in German is bewahren, 
and wahr is ‘true.’ Man, as the stead of Being, is the shepherd of its 
truth. 

By making himself available to Being, to its Event, man is not intro- 
verted — looking into himself, where Being holds its stead; on the con- 
trary, he is extroverted. Extroversion here, however, does not mean man’s 
interest in mere things, the objects which he faces. Man ‘essentiates’ him- 
self as ex-sisting. This means that he stands out of himself and stands in 
his world. Dasein does not mean that Being is localized in the inwardness 
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of man (as consciousness in modern philosophies is understood to be lo- 
calized); it rather means man’s belonging in the openness of Being, the 
world. It means man’s being-used for Being’s disclosure of itself, for its 
Event. Because of this, man’s extroversion is principally directed, not to 
things, but to his world. However, by being extroverted towards his 
world, man knows things in their truth, and therefore he is stmultaneous- 
ly extroverted towards things. 

The world constitutes the main problem of Heidegger’s second phase 
of thought. The world is the openness of Being, the logos of physis. Man 
belongs in the openness of the logos of world; he does not belong contem- 
platively, but he stands out into it, he dwells in it — he ex-sists. The 
world, even though it is the openness of Being, is by itself silent and dark 
— it is ‘unthingly.’ Being essentially conceals itself. This can be thought 
of as analogous to the Kantian a priori principles which do not say or 
disclose anything without the things, but reveal things and in so doing 
reveal themselves. Things approach us in the light of Being, and we, by 
under-standing this organizing and ordering light of the world, the logos, 
can understand things as having their meanings in the world. By knowing 
things in the light of our world, we simultaneously know our own place 
in it, the place of guardians of Being’s truth in beings. Things are true 
when seen as they are in the light of Being. We guard things as true by 
holding them in the light of Being, and thus we preserve Being rather 
than things or beings. 

Things are in the world without being open to it. Things are sealed 
into a segment of the world’s disclosing logos. They are true and real 
(they are in the light of Being) without knowing that they are true and 
that they are. Man, on the contrary, is not confined to a segment of the 
world. He not only stands in the light of Being, but also stands out into 
it and is implied in its wholeness. He under-stands his world, and there- 
fore he knows realness and truth. Man not only is in the world, but he is 
also involved and absorbed in its wholeness; he is involved in the Event 
of Being. 

The third phase of Heidegger’s thought is concerned with the illucida- 
tion of the Event of Being — the ‘worlding’ of the world — in that he tries 
to disclose the make-up of the world. The ‘worlding’ of the world is the 
interplay of the four ‘unthingly’ powers of the world: earth, sky, gods, 
and mortals. 

Man, as an ‘unthingly’ power of Being, is not a mere human being; he 
is a being who makes himself available or who surrenders himself to the 
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Event, or the logos, of the world. Such a being is an under-standing man. 
He is an a priori power. By making himself available to the ‘worlding’ of 
the world, he is ‘older’ than any thing in the world. Things are in need 
of man, who responds to the ‘worlding’ of the world and thus enables 
things to be. The ‘older,’ the @ priori, man is ‘pre-thingly’; his origin is in 
soundless and colorless chaos; it is the darkness of the light. Man, as the 
might of the world, is man as mortal. 

Man, as mortal, is involved in the play of the world. He does not con- 
front the world. Man and the world are not two things or beings. “The 
relation between man and world is never the relation between man as a 
subject and the world as an object. Man is never the closed substance, 
the pure ipseity or the acosmic self-ness of the rationalistic philosophies.” ? 
Man, as involved in the Event of the world, is rather a relation than a 
substance. In fact, he is neither! The world is not an object, nor is it the 
sum total of objects. It is not a subject either; it is pre-objective, as well 
as pre-subjective. Man, as related to or involved in the Event of the 
world, is not related to a thing. Therefore his way of being is not cate- 
gorical. Man, unlike things, zs ex-sistentially and not categorically. To ex- 
sist is to stand out beyond oneself and things, and thus to be involved in 
the ‘unthingly’ Event of the world. To do so is to allow oneself or expose 
oneself to the play of the world and to under-stand it by surrendering 
oneself as a stead for it. Such surrendering of oneself to chaotic, ‘un- 
thingly’ Event, is to plunge into the abyss of ‘unthingness’ (Nothingness). 
It is death. 

Man is an earthling. He does not, however, live in the earth like a 
mole. He is always under the sky, even when the sky is overcast or when 
he lowers himself below the surface of the earth in the mines or a cave. 
Earth and sky here should not be understood as ‘physical, as modern 
physical or astronomical sciences know them. In Heidegger’s philosophy, 
earth and sky are concealing-disclosing powers of Being or of the world. 
In their mythical presentation, Mother Earth gives birth to Uranos and 
lifts him up, thus creating an opening, the world, which is the realm 
where man can dwell and where things can be. Man on the earth and 
under the sky is man involved in the concealing-disclosing milieu of the 
world. 

Each god is a rich articulation of the disclosed openness of the world, 
and transmits the light of this openness to mortals. The gods, as the car- 
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riers of the ‘worlding’ light, eternally shine; they are immortal. Man 
responds to their light, and, even though no god himself, he bursts into 
divine flames after being kissed by Zeus’ lightning. To be mortal is to 
expose one’s ‘dark’ (mortal) skin to the bright flames of the immortals 
and thus to die. A mortal cannot hold immortal light without dying; 
his death, however, is the culmination of his life. To be mortal is to 
dwell in the openness of earth and sky and, exposing oneself to the light 
of gods, to be (to live) in a dying way. Only in this way can man be 
the guardian of ‘unthingly’ truth in the things. Mortality 1s greatness. 

The Event of the ‘worlding’ world is the interplay of earth, sky, gods, 
and mortals. In this play, Earth and Sky release the light, and immortals 
carry it to man, who responds to it by exposing himself to its flames. 
This play is an ‘a priori? movement — a movement of an ‘unthingly,’ pri- 
mordial kind. To be a thing is to assemble upon itself the ‘unthingly’ 
movement of the world. The world is anterior to things, but nevertheless 
it discloses itself, it ‘worlds’, by disclosing things. Therefore, by assembling 
things in the light of its play, the world itself is assembled in things, 
just as the light of the sun, which renders things visible by assembling 
them in its illumination, is itself assembled by the things illuminated. 

In a historical museum of a small Eastern European nation, among 
specimens revealing early man’s life, there can be seen aurochs’ horns 
(tauro ragai). These horns were found mostly in the area of Lower 
Nemunas near the town of Taurage. They are polished, carved, and 
decorated with gold and silver. These horns have much to say about life 
in the Baltic area in the olden days. They have some tale to tell about 
the primaeval forests with aurochs, elks, wild boars, bears, wolves, and 
other wild animals — about the hunting ventures of brave men, who 
dared to attack dangerous animals with their simple weapons, depending 
on their own strength, their cunning, their experience, and their know- 
ledge of the ways in which these animals behave. 

The sight of an aurochs’ horn evokes early man’s world with its forests, 
wild animals, and brave men. The sap of the trees and the blood of 
animals or men are the gifts of the earth and sky; they are gifts of the 
gods. Because of this, mortals begin their feasts by pouring a hornful 
of mead into the fire for Perkunas, the god of thunder, or on the earth 
for Zemyna, the goddess Earth. 

The aurochs’ horn is a thing which assembles the world of early man; 
it assembles its play in which man is involved and which he under- 
stands. Man is subordinate to this play; he is subordinate to the gods, 
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and his success or failure is in their hands. The unwritten laws of the 
gods prevail everywhere, and mortals must obey them, even though these 
laws are often incomprehensible to men; the will of the gods is veiled. 

The horn was used to draw water from the cool springs of holy Earth 
to quench the thirst of a tired hunter or warrior. The horn was also 
used to hold mead during the celebrations after a successful hunt or 
after a victory. These celebrations took place in the halls of log-built 
mansions of olden times, whose walls were usually hung with weapons 
and horns used by earlier warriors, and also with bear skins and other 
game trophies. The horn shows in itself the lives and deeds of each man 
and his ancestors; at the same time, it 1s an heirloom to be passed on 
from generation to generation. 

The horn refers to mead and water, the gifts of earth and sky. Patrim- 
pas, the god of fruit and crops, presides over these gifts. The horn refers 
also to blood. The chase and war, where the horn belongs, are marked 
by blood. Not all man’s ventures are successful. Often Pikulis, the god 
of death, distracts a hunter at a crucial moment, and then his blood, 
instead of his victim’s, moistens the earth. 

The decorations on the horn owe themselves mainly to the gods. Stars 
and snowflakes, green leaves and multi-colored blossoms, the glittering 
yellow-black of a snake skin and the gleaming eyes of an owl or a wild 
cat — all that an artist knows is the gift of the gods, who bring the shine 
of world to man and inspire him so that he can see things in the divine 
shine, and allow them to assemble this shine. Man can decorate the 
things he makes and uses, he can decorate his weapons and horn, be- 
cause he under-stands the shine of gods. The horn holds the shine of 
the ‘unthingly’ play of the world — the play of Earth, Sky, gods, and 
mortals. This shine is beauty. The horn alone assembles the whole world 
of the early man. The horn speaks. It speaks chiefly of Earth, Sky, gods, 
and mortals. It, a thing, speaks of ‘unthingly’ reality — the play of the 
world. 

The aurochs’ horn has much to say about the world of ancient times, 
even to us who no longer belong in that world. It did have a language 
much more articulate, much more deeply penetrating, which disclosed 
things in the ancient world richly and colorfully. A thing does not carry 
in itself an answer as to what it is. It is what it is by having a place in 
the world, and it has such a place by assembling the ’unthingly’ powers 
of Earth, Sky, gods, and mortals on itself. There cannot be an earthless, 
skyless, or manless world. 
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If we were to take away all ‘unthingly’ powers and try to hold a 
thing in isolation, it would collapse into meaninglesness — we could not 
hold it at all. A horn which has nothing to do with hunts, with victory 
feasts, which cool waters and fiery mead — a horn which does not glitter 
with its decorations in the candlelight of the mansions of early ages — 
a horn detached from deep forests with huge trees, and dangers — what 
is such a horn without the ‘unthingly’ powers of the world? Is it still 
a thing? 

The ‘unthingly’ powers of the world precondition the being of things. 
To be a mortal is to under-stand, or to be exposed to the light of the 
world and to preserve or to spare it in the thing. By doing this, man 
simultaneously holds things in the light of the world and lets them appear 
in this light, instead of imposing upon them his own system which vi- 
olates things by letting them appear in a distorted, acosmic, or wordless 
way. Man guards the truth of the world by preserving its ‘unthingly’ 
light in things. He preserves thus the interplay of Earth, Sky, gods, and 
mortals in each thing which prevails in his world. In this way the world, 
as well as things, is disclosed and true. Such a disclosure is the ‘worlding’, 
or the ‘essentiation’, of the world, and the ‘thinging’, or ‘essentiation’ of 
the thing. 

The ‘worlding’ (‘essentiating’ itself) world ‘things’ (‘essentiates’ ) 
things. For this ‘worlding’ and ‘thinging’, man is used as the mediator 
between the ‘unthingly’ foursome — Earth, Sky, gods, and mortals — (to 
which he belongs), and ‘thingly’ things (to which he also belongs). 
Such a mediator is free, and his freedom means his total availability for 
his mediating function. Mortals’ way of being, in which they are on the 
Earth and under the Sky, and respond to the gods, is poetical; they 
allow things to appear in the divine ligth. Without mortals, the ‘un- 
thingly’ shine would not shine on things — would not be lodged in them 
— and therefore neither the world would ‘world’ nor would things be 
’thinged’. Unless there is a mortal being neither the world nor things 
are disclosed! 

As soon as we open our eyes, we see a diversity of things around us. 
To see them is to know that they are. Such knowledge is based on our 
belonging to the world, our being involved in the ‘worlding’ Event. If 
we were not beings of ‘unthingness’ we would never know that things 
are and that they are not ‘unthingly’. Only because we are held in 
‘unthingness’ can we understand things as they are disclosed by the Event 
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of the world. We understand things because we under-stand (stand 
under) the norms of ’unthingness’. 

Dasein, the being-held in ‘unthingness’, is mortality. Without death, 
we would not be aware of our very self. We know ourselves as having a 
capacity for not-being-there, therefore we know ourselves as there. We 
die ourselves, and we die as long as we live. This aspect of mortality must 
be seen in Kantian man (and in modern man in general). To belong to 
a priori reality is to stand out beyond all things. Mortality in the modern 
philosophies, however, is concealed. Heidegger’s philosophy brings it to 
light. 

The ex-sistence of man is unlike the existence of things. These are 
immanent or intramundane — while man ex-sists — he stands out beyond 
things and even beyond his own finiteness, and stands in the dark night 
of ‘unthingness’ — there where no stars twinkle, no winds sigh, no flowers 
bloom. These are ‘thingly’ appearances, preconditioned by ‘unthingly’ 
or dark powers of the subject and Ding an sich in Kantian philosophy. 
Kantian Ding an sich is physis; it is the eruption of concealed light into 
the subject and, through it, into things — the appearances. The subject 
is the stead, where the dark light of Ding an sich breaks into colors. The 
dark ray of physts uses the responsive prism of Dasein and thereby bursts 
into the rainbow of logos. In the eyes of Kant this logos is consciousness 
— togetherness of diversified principles. In the light of consciousness 
things can appear — be true and real. For Heidegger, man is only the 
place holder of disclosing light. He is the stead, where physis breaks into 
logos; it discloses itself while disclosing things. Man’s making himself 
available to the divine light exhausts his function of being, exhausts his 
mission, ordains him to tread his mortal path. Freedom for his mission 
of mortality is man’s greatness. 

To be man is to make oneself available to one’s mortal ‘essentiation’. 
Death does not belong to us, but we belong to it; it makes us be. We are 
ordained to Death,® and therefore we know that we are. We know Time; 
we know the beginning and the end. We do not know Time because we 
know the beginning and the end; on the contrary, we know the begin- 
ning and the end, because we know Time. Our knowledge of Time 
— our knowledge of the world — renders our knowledge of things and 
their duration possible. To be mortal is to under-stand Time and Death. 
We expose ourselves to Death, and by being in a mortal way, we let our 


3 Cf. Fink, Sein Wahrheit Welt, p. 76. 
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world burst into a lively interplay of colors. The foundation of our world 
is Death. “The vast shadow of Death lies over the province of men. In 
Death, however, originates all fervor of life in joy and pain. Death’s 
dark shine lies on the couch of lovers, on the hammer and sickle of the 
workers, on the weapons of the warriors, on the chalice of the priests — 
even on the humble pens of thinkers who seek the wisdom of the world.” 

All things are things because they carry the ‘unthingly’ shine of the 
world. ‘Unthingly’ shine is dark, it is ‘deadly’. This shine is needed so 
that things can live. It is needed, just as the black soil is needed so that 
Easter lilies can be white and announce the joy of life. Things are 
easily seen, and the dark shine of ‘unthingness’, sojourning on things, 
escapes the onlooker. It cannot be found as things are found, but we 
feel its breath from the day of our birth. We are thoroughly mortal. 

None of the things can reveal by themselves the dark shine of Death 
resting upon themselves. An eye, which sees things only, and for which 
reality ends where things end, deceives itself, because any seeing eye, 
human or mortal, sees ‘unthingly’ reality, and not just things, otherwise 
it could not see anything. Only a mortal eye — because of its responsive- 
ness, because of its under-standing — can see. Even gods’ eyes depend on 
the eyes of mortals to disclose the immortal and divine ‘essentiation’ in 
the world. When gods stir up events in the lives of mortals or carry out 
what is destined for men, they simultaneously bring forward their own 
divine might and immortal brilliance in the midst of the world. Mortality 
is the only event wherein the dark light of Death (of physis) breaks in 
and flashes out in a variety of colors of Life. Mortality is the stead of the 
‘worlding’ world. 

Heidegger’s thought belongs to the Turn of Ordinance; it responds 
to it. The Turn is no longer a straight, climbing highway of progress 
and clarity. It turns back to the dim, primordial, grand beginning, the 
arche of Being. Things around us can again be called by their real 
names. We know which is ‘up’ and ‘down’, we know that the sun rises 
and sets, and that stars twinkle. We know that the wind sings on a 
stormy day and that the heart sings when we are in love. The wind is 
not just a movement of air masses; it is an artist; it ingeniously models 
snowdrifts and builds sand castles; it rolls foaming waters on the sea, 
and creates sorrowful, wailing music by dashing waves against the rocks 
and sandy beaches. It scatters the yellow and red leaves of autumn; it 
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spreads the seeds and brings rain to the thirsty earth. It caresses us, cools 
us, and at times comforts us. The wind on a stormy day can be des- 
tructive, merciless, and cruel; it has a hundred arms, each one busy 
with something different, yet all doing the same thing — destroying. 

Love is not just a matter of feeling — something psychological or a 
gentle insanity. Love brightens the days of a mortal. It fills him with 
enthusiasm and a will to live. Love fills the lover with inspiration and 
makes him look into his world more widely and more deeply than ever 
before. It makes him a discoverer of beauty, of truth, and even helps 
him to encounter the gods in a more intimate way. Love is often an 
irresistible power which may take him from his righteousness and make 
him a sinner. It often blinds man so that he loses his way and wastes 
his talents and future. Love, like a storm, may raise man to divine 
heights or cast him down to hellish depths. Love is divine. It is gentle, 
joyful, painful, and devastating Aphrodite. 

Contemporary scientifically minded man has no ‘up’ or ‘down’; the 
sun for him never rises or sets, stars do not twinkle, and winds do not 
sing; love consists of erotic impulses in man, which at times tend to blind 
the reason. Much of what is said non-scientifically of sunsets, stars, 
winds, and love is poetry — a kind of illusion. Only the scientific mind 
can tell what is true and real. 

The scientifically minded man will be outgrown by his grandchild, 
who may ‘progress’ a little more, and will then discover that scientific 
consciousness itself is just another illusion. The label illusion’, given by 
the sciences to the poetical or mythical way of seeing reality, will be 
‘illusion’ on the grounds of scientific illusion. An illusion based on an illu- 
sion is no longer an illusion. The grandschild of scientifically minded man 
will necessarily move towards the holy chaos, the birthplace of the gods 
and of the new world. 

Death is Death when it belongs together with Life. Night can be night 
only because of its belonging together with day. There can be mortals 
because there are immortals. There can be Earth because there is Sky. 
The ‘unthingly’ reality in its fourfold structure can be considered as 
concealing and disclosing Event or Play. It can be formulated as Earth- 
and-gods. Earth is concealment, is Death, is non-Being — it is physis; and 
gods are disclosure, Life, Being — logos. Earth-and-gods expresses the 
inner dynamics of the ‘worlding’ of the world and says the same as the 
physis-is-logos of the Early Greeks. Or else if we understand physis as 
Nature, we can say that Nature ‘worlds’ — she is the interplay of Earth- 
sky and gods-mortals; she is her logos. 
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Heidegger’s Earth-and-gods or Nature’s ‘worlding’ restores the Early 
Greek physis-is-logos and faces the mythical future, while the Early Greek 
physis-is-logos is an outcome of the mythical past, and faces the unmythi- 
cal or godless future. Parmenides (still an Early Greek philosopher) sep- 
arates physis from logos without surrendering either of the ‘parts’ to the 
other. He maintains, however, the static character of reality; his separa- 
tion destroys the primordial Event, the inheritance of mythical past. Plato 
demotes physis to the level of things and maintains an ‘unthingly’, but 
static, Event-less, world of ideas (ideas are dynamic only as creative pow- 
ers, which disclose things). Aristotle puts the logos into things, and distin- 
guishes one of them as static (immobile), which moves all other things or 
beings. St. Thomas re-discovers transcendental reality (God); he, how- 
ever, again and again considers it a being (Supreme Being). He does this 
because of the permeation of his thought by Aristotelean philosophy. 
Even though a transcendental reality, God is not the ‘whole’ or a ‘part’ 
of physis-is-logos, since He is supernatural, while physts-is-logos is the 
very ‘essentiation’ of Nature. Kant restores both ’parts’ of the primordial 
Event without seeing their belonging together (this recalls Parmenides’ 
disconnection of physis from logos). Hegel and Nietzsche relate both 
transcendental ‘parts’ in their necessary belonging together, but while 
Hegel surrenders physis to logos, Nietzsche surrenders logos to physis. In 
Heidegger’s thought physis-is-logos recovers its Heraclitean position and 
gives the feel of the mythical world. 

The mortality of man is his availability to the ‘unthingly’ Jogos of the 
gods — to mythos. In it man’s understanding of the language of the 
gods (mythos) is founded. Man does not build up his world; he discovers 
it, things, and himself. He can do this because he knows meanings. 
Meanings originate in mythos. Knowledge of meanings is of an a priori 
kind: it precedes the knowledge of things and is received from the 
‘unthingly’ words of the gods. All the laws according to which primor- 
dial man lives in his family, community, and tribe, all the ways of 
approaching the things and understanding them, all the ideas for making 
his things, all the words for his hymns and speeches or songs, all his 
thoughts and wisdom — all these have as their source the divine mythos, 
the richly articulated language of the gods. 

Prophets and poets are those who are mortal in a greater degree than 
ordinary people. They transmit mythos to their fellow men, and grad- 
ually the language of the gods comes into prosaic speech. The earlier 
consideration of the aurochs’ horn presents the language of physis-is- 
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logos. The diverse modulations, various intonations and nuances in 
which the horn speaks to us are not labels which we attach to a thing, 
but the results of our response to the mythical language of the gods. 
Were it not for the language of gods (mythos), the horn would not be 
disclosed, but would remain silent. Silent also would be our world and 
we ourselves. 

Man under-stands (stands under) the language of the gods, and there- 
fore he can speak. Earth gives fruits; man responds by planting a seed. 
Rain falls from the clouds; man responds by building a shelter. Autumn 
brings cold air; man responds by making clothes for himself and his 
family. ‘Things around man speak richly in color, sound, and form, and 
man re-echoes them in his mortal words. Events befall him — happy 
or sad — and he gives out a cry of joy and praises the gods, or he laments 
and calls for their help. The harmony of things, of life, and of Nature 
breaks into his verses, songs, hymns, or thoughts. In his soundless dwel- 
ling or in his speech, song, or prayer, man does not create language; he 
re-echoes it, and it is therefore the language of the world. Man speaks, 
not because he sees things, but principally because he is aware of the 
shine or the language of the gods, which discloses things with the help 
of man’s response. The articulation and constitution of a priori or 
mythical reality founds and discloses human speech and the reality of 
things. Our speech is articulate because of the articulation of the gods’ 
logos, the mythos. The fundamental structure of a language is the struc- 
ture of disclosure and concealment. This structure is contained in every 
sentence uttered, but almost always it is buried deeply in it. This struc- 
ture is the inheritance of mythical stratum of black and white (primor- 
dial Egg!). Man, the guardian of the truths of things, is the guardian 
of the Event with its stratum. To be the guardian or the shepherd of 
the truth of things is to say or utter them poetically or in the way of 
thought. In this way they are not violated or abused; they appear as they 
are arranged by the hands of the gods. They assemble mythos, the words 
of the gods, which are all founded in Mother Earth, the Night which 
gives birth to Light. 

Man dwells by sparing the shine of the gods in the things he handles, 
in the words he speaks, and in the thougths he thinks. Man owes his 
whole dwelling, his way of being on the Earth, to the gods. To owe is 
to be indebted, to be guilty. Man is necessarily guilty and his very 
owing of himself to the gods, his being-guilty, is his ex-istence. Man is 
a guilty being in an ex-istential way, and not in a moral way. Were it 
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not for his guilt, man would not be. Man without the gods, according 
to Pindar, is just a shadow of a dream. 

Man’s under-standing of the gods, in the sense of his submission to 
them, is not a humiliation; on the contrary, it is the highest possible 
exaltation. “We think of the great ‘essentiation’ of man only when we 
think of his belonging in the ‘essentiation’ of Being — of his being-used 
for the ‘essentiation’ of Being — so that Being in its truth may by preserv- 
ed.”® The greatness of man begins and ends with his availability to the 
gods, to the Event. The greatness of man consists in his under-standing 
of, his self-surrender and submission to the gods, which tpso facto means 
to the ‘worlding’ of the world, played by Earth, Sky, gods and Death. 
Briefly stated, the greatness of man is rooted in the Event of physis 
(Earth-Death )-is-logos (Sky-gods). 

With Heidegger, after two and a half milleniums, philosophy returns 
to where it began; it faces the great thought of physts-is-logos. Philos- 
ophy today does not arrive at this problem by ‘free’ and independent 
choice. It is brought to it by the mighty stream which founds and carries 
all thought. This stream is Ordinance, the ‘essentiation’ of history. It 
belongs to no thinker, and every great thinker thinks by sensitively re- 
sponding to, or exposing himself to, the sway of Ordinance, the fluctua- 
tion or movement of the primordial Event of physis-is-logos. 


5 Martin Heidegger, Die Technik und die Kehre (Pfullingen: Verlag Giinther 
Neske, 1962), p. 39. 


PART II 


PHILOSOPHY IN PHILOSOPHIES 


CHAPTER V 


THE EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHERS 


Part I looks on the movement of Western thought as a falling apart of 
the primordial Event of physis-is-logos, beginning with the Early Greek 
philosophers and ending with Aristotle, and as a concealed re-entry of 
this Event into Western thought at the beginning of the modern era. This 
Event reaches its full disclosure in the philosophy of Heidegger. This 
falling apart, re-entry, and disclosure is the Ordinance — the ‘essentiation’ 
of history — as far as it rules the thought of thinkers. 

In Part II selected major philosophies are treated separately. None- 
theless, attention still is principally focused, not on the philosophies treat- 
ed, but on Philosophy as present in them. Philosophy is the Ordinance as 
prevailing in Western thought. 

Part I gives the outline and sets the milestones by following which 
Part II shows the development of Western philosophy in its unity. The 
greatness of Western thought is not understood by a knowledge of some 
or all major philosophies, but by the knowledge of Philosophy which, 
however, cannot be known without the knowledge of philosophies. 


Western thought begins with the Early Greek philosophers. In the 
Greek world a being or a thing is not determined by the Supreme Being 
or by human consciousness; it is determined by physis, Nature. Man is 
man by his knowledge of Nature, of Being. He dwells among the things 
and knows them because of his knowledge of Being. Being is not a being. 
A being is not determined by another being, be it divine or human, but 
by the ‘unthingly’ reality of Nature or physis. Nature founds all things 
without herself being a thing. 

Nature founds and discloses things and, by doing this, discloses herself. 
hier ways of disclosure are the gods, Nature’s ‘unthingly’ mights. The 
gods hold things and men in their meaning and being. The early Greek 
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Philosophers are more concerned with Nature and the gods than they 
are with things or men. The gods are the manifestations of physis 
(Nature) and its mighty sway. Animals and plants, mountains and val- 
leys, lakes and streams, clouds and winds, men and nations, ornaments 
and weapons, homes and tools — all succumb to the mighty powers of 
the gods, of physis. Men, even the strongest and wisest of them, are ex- 
posed to divine powers as fallen leaves to the autumn winds. Their 
achievements and wisdom are the gifts of the gods — of the all-swaying 
and all-founding logoi of physis. The human understanding is the stand- 
ing under the Nature’s law, the logoi of the gods. It is an extension of 
these logoi into man; human logos is a gift of the gods. The human un- 
derstanding — man’s wisdom and ways of dwelling — is a standing under 
the law of physis; it belongs to Nature. Man is not the possessor of his 
logos, but only the place-holder of Nature’s logos. Man is the place where 
divine logos flashes to light; it is the place of the ‘essentiation’ of Zeus. 
Man is exposed to Zeus’ thunder-bolt, and by burning in its flames 
‘essentiates’ his mortality; this is the peak of his life. 

The logos of reality is not all light. Its brilliance goes hand in hand 
with its darkness. Logos discloses and conceals at one and the same time. 
Anything which 1s revealed or disclosed 1s zpso facto obscured. A mythical 
gynecocratic society, ruled by Mother Earth, the might of darkness, pre- 
vailed for milleniums over the lives of men and nations and held the 
meaning of things in their world. As soon as the gynecocratic world 
(Chthonian world) became exposed to the dazzling light of the Olym- 
pian gods, Mother Earth’s rule over human dwelling and understanding 
ceased. The gynecocratic society was replaced by a paternalistic one. The 
Olympian light discloses the Chthonian world and at the same time 
breaks it up. The Olympian light not only harmoniously reveals what is 
chaotically concealed, but also brings with it destruction and disintegra- 
tion; it is guilty of breaking the law of peace and darkness, the law of 
Mother Earth. Guilt must inevitably be absolved by the restoration of 
darkness. The flash of Zeus’ lightning is followed by deep darkness. Man 
is involved in the cosmic struggle of dark and light — in its guilt. Things 
too, since they are the carriers of the dark and light — of Twilight — upon 
themselves, are guilty. Man, with his open standing under the Twilight 
of physis, is guilty in a more intense way than are things. Man is tragic — 
a hero. Heroism consists in being involved in the struggle between Earth 


and Gods. 
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I.GUILT 


Anaximander is the philosopher of guilt. Guilt here is not restricted to 
morality. Men and things are guilty. Anaximander maintains the same- 
ness of things and men. He does this, not because he has no insight into 
the difference between things and men, but because he has a clear aware- 
ness of the difference between Being as apeiron, the Unlimited, and 
everything else (be it things or men) — all that is limited. 

Apeiron is the all-founding grounds upon which everything finds its 
place and meaning. Trees, weeds, and flowers, rocks, insects, birds, ani- 
mals, man, his culture, and his flow of history — all become meaningful 
because of physis. All this is the language of physis; it founds all the 
beings. It is not merely the means of communication of men. Language 
sways and holds all that is ‘thingly’ — all that is silent and speechless — 
and it brings everything to a word. Apeiron, the Nature, discloses every- 
thing; it is present in every disclosing word. Physis, as disclosure, is most 
eloquent; it makes all that is silent and speechless shine; that is, speak. 

Man is great by making himself available to the ordering power of 
language (the logos of physis). Such a making of oneself available to the 
language of physis is a surrender to the gods, is greatness. It is an ex- 
posure of oneself to the gods, whereby the real being-guilty is achieved. 
This requires courage. Courage is one of the most prominent virtues of 
ancient men. Gradually it became fortitude, and meant (it still does) the 
strength of accordance of a being to the rules or laws of Supreme Being 
which dominates all beings. 

Courage means the surrender or sacrifice of a finite, free, and imma- 
nent being to transcendental reality. Transcendental reality is the apeiron 
(the Unlimited). Strangely, courage is related to time. Apeiron and the 
gods are eternal. This means that gods are not temporal, but are Time 
itself. Prysts and the gods ‘essentiate’ themselves as Time, and Time is 
that which ‘essentiates’ beings as temporal. Man is neither timeless nor 
is he Time. Man is temporal, and at the same time he is involved in 
Time itself, and therefore he is trans-temporal. To be this way is to be 
mortal. Mortality is openness to Time, the apeiron, and yet being-with- 
drawn from it. To know Time is also to know temporality or finiteness. 
It is to be aware of existence or being. Man’s openness to Time and his 
falling short of it, his mortality, makes him aware that he exists. Because 
of his mortality, man knows that he is and that things are. Gods are 
immortal, since they dwell in the light of apeiron, and man is mortal by 
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being withdrawn from it but still beholding its shine. The mortality of 
man serves to disclose the immortality of the gods — the lightning of Zeus. 

The trans-temporal character of man sets him off from all things, sets 
him out of ‘thingly’ reality. Being (physis) ‘essentiates’ itself as Time. 
Because of his mortality, man is implied in the ‘essentiation’ of physts; he 
is implied in Time, the ordering powers of physis, the gods. Man is in- 
volved in the powers which sway things or ‘thingly’ reality. Because man 
is in an ‘unthingly’ way, he can be the measure, or rather the co-measure, 
of things. This is expressed in Protagoras’ saying: ‘Man is the measure of 


things.’ 


II. MAN - THE MEASURE OF THINGS 


Protagoras’ saying: ‘Man is the measure of things’ sounds modern and 
subjective. Properly understood, however, it is Greek. Man is the measure 
of things, not by making them accord with himself as their subject, but 
by having the sight of light which discloses things. By knowing Time, 
man can measure all that is temporal; by knowing the Unlimited, he can 
measure all that is limited — he knows the limits. 

According to the Greek understanding of reality, before there can be 
things there must be a glade — an openness which grants outlook — in 
which things can appear. Man is not merely another thing; he is ‘delight- 
ed’ by the light of disclosure, the Time of physis. Man is the measure of 
things, not because he is the power which determines them or grants 
them being, but because he knows them as they are disclosed in the glade 
of Time; he is the measure of things because he knows the measuring 
criteria — the gods. 

Protagoras’ man does not know the gods in themselves, but he knows 
things in the light of the gods, and even these he knows in a rather limit- 
ed way. Protagoras says: “About the gods, I am not able to know whether 
they exist or do not exist, nor what they are like in form, for the factors 
preventing knowledge are many: the obscurity of the subject and the 
shortness of human life.” ‘ The ignorance of the gods here has nothing 
to do with the ignorance of supernatural reality. It means merely that the 
knowledge of what is disclosed is limited to what man can know. Man 
does not dominate reality and does not mold or form it in the Greek 
world. He humbly responds to what is disclosed and thus real. Because of 


1 Protagoras, Fragment 4. 
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this, Protagoras’ man is no almighty measure which sways all things. He 
is a man of limitations. He responds to the disclosing mights of the gods 
(the logoi of physis) without knowing them clearly. Protagoras’ man 1s 
great. 

Plato’s interpretation of Protagoras tends to portray him as the man 
who maintains that every man has his own truth. Understood in the 
modern way, man is the owner of truth; this is totally different from the 
Greek understanding of man. The difference consists, not in the thing 
known by man, but in Time — the ‘essentiation’ of physis — known by 
man before he knows things. Only because man knows Time, the logos 
of physis, can he know things. This amounts to saying that any truth, 
understood or grasped personally or individually, is the truth of logos, 
that is, of physis which erupts from the dark of chaos into the light of 
Time. The individually limited knowledge of man is a mode of divine 
logos. 


Ill. PHYSIS AND DISCLOSURE 


Knowledge, for the Greeks, including Protagoras, means “the having 
something in sight as disclosed.” ? As far as modern man is concerned, 
to know means to represent reality in such a way that it conforms to our 
system, based or located in our mind, as the power which determines the 
meanings of everything real. The accordance of an object with the system 
of consciousness, not the ‘essentiation’ of an entity in the disclosure of 
physis, is what makes the object real in the modern understanding. ‘The 
understanding of consciousness as the ‘unthingly’ reality which deter- 
mines things makes logic the most important discipline of philosophy in 
modern times. Whatever accords with consciousness is true and real. Also 
the principles of morality are founded in and determined by the con- 
sciousness. Such, for instance, is the Kantian categorial imperative. What- 
ever accords to the ethical principles, whatever accords to the norms of 
consciousness, is right. Aesthetics is concerned with the sensible impres- 
sions which affect man’s feelings and understanding of what is beautiful. 
Impressions of beauty have a pleasing aspect, and this pleasantness is 
precisely what determines beauty. Hence beauty is what it is by the ac- 
cordance of impressions with the consciousness. Consciousness determines 
the realness, truth, goodness, and beauty of all things. 


2 Martin Heidegger, Nietzsche (Pfullingen: Verlag Giinther Neske, 1961), Vol. 
Il, p. 139. 
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In the Greek world, man stands under the swaying powers of beauty, 
right, or truth, and because of this he can under stand the beauty of 
things and know his own right way of being. The beauty of things, be 
they natural or man-made, consists in their manifestation of Nature or 
the gods who belong to her. A man-made thing can be beautiful because 
man knows the order of physis in its diversity. A man-made thing reflects 
this diversity and is therefore beautiful. By knowing beauty, man can 
make beautiful things. 

In olden days a washing-beetle was used to wash clothes and make 
them white. It was usually made with care so that it would not only do a 
good job, but also be pretty. This implement was a thing of use and a 
work of art at one and the same time. Is this washing-beetle a product 
of man only? Is man its undisputed author, the sole foundation of its 
being? In the washing-beetle beauty and usefulness belong together. This 
implement is meaningful in the world of the man of the past. It discloses 
his world and thus is beautiful — it holds the shine of reality which deter- 
mines it. Man wears clothes. Clothes get soiled and need washing. The 
clear waters of the stream can make the clothes clean again. These waters 
are the gifts of the sky; they run together because of the slope of the 
earth, which channels them into a river bed. Rains, earth, and rivers are 
intimately related to man, to his clothes. The need of man to have 
clothes, or specifically, to have clean clothes, has much to do with the 
meaning of the washing-beetle, which seems to be an independent ‘sub- 
stance’ having its own independent being. 

White clothes, symbolizing purity, used to be worn on holidays, the 
days of the gods. Nobody dared to enter the temple of a god with unclean 
clothes. Clothes, a being or an entity, have much to do with the transcen- 
dental powers which determine the meanings of all entities or things. In 
a thing there are inevitably the marks of the gods, references to the 
‘unthingly’ realms of reality. The washing-beetle is not at all totally 
‘human.’ In it the drops of rain from the clouds, and the ever thirsty 
Earth, which supports all life, are present. Man’s own life, his journey 
from birth to death, his needs and the needs of his family and community 
can be felt by the observation of this simple implement which shines by 
reflecting the totalities which determine it and which, in a different way, 
determine man and his being. In this implement the shine of the gods 
can be felt — the shine which determines the ways of things and the ways 
of man. Man 1s ‘technological’; he can bring forward the light and the 
beauty of physis in the things he makes. He can do this because he has 
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an eye for the logos of reality. The real source of the simple implement, 
the washing-beetle, is not man, is not man’s logos, located in his con- 
sciousness; the source is the logos of reality, the order of the gods. This 
is the original place of beauty. The washing-beetle is useful and beautiful 
just because it reflects the light of ever-beautiful Nature (the physis). 
This light shines in this implement, and, because man has an eye for 
beauty, he knows what is beautiful and can make beautiful things. Man 
knows beauty, by making himself available to the beauty of Nature (the 
physis). His sense for beauty is not his; it does not originate in man, in 
his feelings, but in the divine reality which orders all things and allows 
them to assemble its light, and with it to become that which they are — 
things. Man, can make his implements because he is aware of Nature’s 
beauty and by making his implements, he ‘essentiates’ his own being-man. 

The early Greek philosophers seem to overlook man. They do this, not 
because they are ‘primitive’ and thus blind to the reality, but because 
they are concerned with the mights of reality which dominate things and 
men. “Man,” as Pindar says, “‘is just a shadow of a dream,” when com- 
pared with the gods. Everything originates and ‘essentiates’ itself in the 
mighty physis — not just the natural things, which succumb to Nature’s 
law, but also things made by man. A thing cannot even be called a thing 
without being-held by the logos of physts. Man can become the maker of 
the things made merely because he knows Time, the openness of Being. 
To know Being is to be free, and only a free being can be creative; it can 
arrest the shine of the gods in the thing made. 

Physis or Being is fundamentally ‘logical’; it lays down all things, be 
they natural or artificial, m a meaningful togetherness, and because of 
this, physis is the primordial thought and language. Man can think and 
speak only because he is gifted with the knowledge of the thought or the 
word of physis. Our thought and our language, just like our dwelling and 
our whole being, belong to Earth, when Earth is understood as physis, 
the realm of the gods. We speak and think, we make things and create 
cultural values only because we are aware of the order of Nature — we 
are indebted to it; we owe ourselves to Nature or to the gods. Earthly 
are the strides of man from his first infantile move until his last senile 
gasp. 

Language is not an exclusive possession of mankind; rather it is rooted 
and grown in the very Earth. Since we are earthly, more earthly than 
anything else on the Earth, we can speak. Our language is the possession, 
an extension, a province of the language of the Earth. The language of 
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the Earth brings forward the beauty of things along with the beauty of 
‘unthingly’ physis, the Nature. The language of the Earth zs Nature; it is 
the logos which belongs to physis. The beauty of the things is Nature’s 
shine; all things owe their shine to Nature, just as everything which can 
be seen owes itself to the shine of the sun. 

The shine of things is more striking and more noticeable than 1s the 
light of the sun which provides all things with their shine or disclosure. 
Human language is merely a response to the language of Nature; man, 
however, knows natural things better than he knows Nature herself. 
Reality, which founds and discloses things, remains unnoticed and con- 
cealed in human speaking. That which is most true and most beautiful 
is buried. Only those men who are more at home in Nature than the 
majority of men, can lift out the treasures of language and reveal the 
beauty of the Earth. These are the poets and thinkers. All of us know 
the dew on flowers or grass, the falling snowflakes, a house with a crumb- 
ling chimney, a person with a suffering face, but only the poets and the 
thinkers can know the beauty and truth of these entities. Their knowledge 
of beauty and truth consists in their knowledge of Earth. 

Earth is where everything begins and becomes real and ‘shiny,’ true 
and beautiful. Earth is the very beginning as such; it 1s arche, the source 
of reality. Poets and philosophers are concerned with the holy Earth — 
with that which is beauty and truth at one and the same time. 


IV. THALES AND ANAXIMANDER 


Thales is a philosopher of water, while Anaximander is concerned with 
the Unlimited (the apeiron). Both, however, are the philosophers of 
physts, of that which renders things possible. Water is the most unlimited 
of all things. Things are things by having certain limitations. To be a 
thing means to be in a certain sense ‘waterless,’ that is, to be not fully 
real. 

Water reflects all things. Whatever is reflected by the waters, and 
thereby held by them, itself is not water; its difference from waters makes 
it a thing. Whatever 25, is ‘watery’ without being water. Water holds the 
images of all things, and none of these images is water. The holding 
power of water is what makes things real. Water measures things, and 
it itself remains immeasurable and unlimited, the apeiron. Tall trees and 
high mountains, shiny stars and dark clouds, an earthbound deer and a 
bird in the sky, a castle and a temple, a wedding feast and a funeral 
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procession — all are reflected by waters, whose every drop is ever new, 
younger than anything reflected and yet older and thus anterior to what- 
ever exists. Water is divine. 

Water holds all things, and itself remains unheld. It reflects all colors 
and shapes, and itself remains colorless and shapeless. It founds all things, 
and itself remains abysmal. Water is colorless, shapeless, and abysmal. 
Language expresses this limitlessness of waters, which limits everything 
else. Language is like water; its depths are silent — they say nothing 
whereas the surface words are noisy. Water is the language of the depths. 
If waters did not splash noisily against the black rocky coasts, if they did 
not lie silently in a lake surrounded by protective woods, if they did not 
fall down on the leaves of the trees and on the roofs of human dwellings, 
if they did not appear as the dew on the leaves of plants or as the fog in 
the air of autumn, they never would be disclosed, they would never be 
revealed in their holding sway. Words serve the deep, ever-silent depths 
of language. 

Language comes forward as logos, the founding order of physis, which 
takes advantage of human thought or poetical words. Thought and 
poetry have their origin in Water, and man can think or speak poetically 
only because he can reach out beyond himself; even though he 1s a limit- 
ed being, he understands the Unlimited, the Water. A being which can 
reach beyond itself is a mortal being: it is for the sake of silent and un- 
limited Water, which flashes divinely, like the thunderbolt of Zeus, and 
makes man fall to ashes. 

The logos holds power over human thought or words because man is 
inspired by the mythos, the words of the gods. While the logos reveals 
man as mortal, mythos primarily discloses the gods as approaching the 
man or retreating from him in the mighty Twilight of physis. The great- 
ness of man consists in his mortality; it owes itself to the gods, whose 
mythos supports and carries man’s logos. The gods are great by their 
mighty upcoming and recession in the world of men. In their recession 
they sway no less than in their upcoming. The meaning of the gods and 
of man’s greatness in the proper sense is trans-philosophical: it is under- 
stood adequately only when understood mythically. 

Thales and Anaximander, since they are philosophers, think of reality 
‘logically’ (logos-like), instead of thinking of it mythically. They under- 
stand things as nourishing themselves in the dark depths of Water — in 
chaotic apeiron — and therefore appearing. All things aproach us from 
the same ‘unthingly,’ abysmal, or unlimited grounds, but all things are 
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not ‘unthingly.’ Their ‘thingness’ is their indebtedness to the ‘unthing- 
ness’ of Water or of apeiron. Appearing things disturb the law of conceal- 
ment, and they have to be silenced by the same law, which thus restores 
the deep silence of concealment. Things are held to the breast of the 
Earth, and because of this they are all held in unity or togetherness, and 
simultaneously they are thrown off from her, as not of her kind; because 
of this they differ from each other, since they go their own ways by being- 
silenced for their appearing. By paying for their guilt they differ from 
one another. The thought of Thales and Anaximander (their logos) is 
upheld by the mythos — the sway of gods. 

To appear in any way whatsoever is to be guilty, and this guilt has to 
be absolved by disappearance. Silent soundless waters are disturbed by a 
thrown rock. This rupture, this guilt, is bridged over and swallowed by 
the waters and the sway of calmness prevails then more mightily than 
before. Waters are disclosed as lasting by a thing which begins and per- 
ishes. Only those beings who know their origin (birth) and their ending 
(death) really live; they are aware of their own being and that of all 
things. Only those who are mortal can disclose life, and everything which 
is is in need of a mortal being in order to be. Death quickens. 

There is nowhere so much life as there is in waters. Waters laugh. 
With their laughter, they enlighten all things — they fill them with living 
shine. The word ‘humor’ originated from Latin umor meaning ‘moist.’ 
“Like velvet, water touches our skin, whenever we gently sink our arm 
into it. Like grains of sand, it strikes our face whenever we dash through 
rain showers on a motorcycle. The laughter of water reaches out to seize 
the moon and the stars. And even the big city’s asphalt acts magically 
whenever the products of technology reflect themselves in the wet of the 
rain. See how a tree changes color and shape whenever it is dampened 
by dew or rain, or whenever it bows itself under the weight of snow and 
hoar-frost! Every piece of water, be it calm, like a mirror with water- 
lilies, or like a swampy pond with croaking frogs, or lively like a creek or 
a river, or majestic like the sea, gives a place a character of its own. 
Water refreshes the one who sojourns near it, and it stimulates his 
thoughts to their own ways. ‘Waters but ripple down and gently a rustle 
is heard there all day long’ (Hoelderlin).” * Human laughter is an ans- 
wer to the laughter of the gods, who laugh in the laughter of Waters. 


3 Erich Hornsmann, Wasser, Ein Problem Jeder Zeit (Bern: Franke Verlag, 
1956), p. QI. 
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Laughter is the acme of Being; it breaks the silence by disclosing itself 
and things, and it pays off the debt of disclosure by concealing itself and 
things. Of all the beings, only mortals can laugh. ‘Ridi Pagliaccio.. .’ 


V. HERACLITUS 


Water and apeiron have dual aspects of concealment and disclosure. 
This Twilight of Water or apeiron provides things with a realm wherein 
they can be, can originate, live their lives, and perish. Things, which 
begin to be, disrupt the concealment and are therefore punished by dis- 
appearance which restores the peace of physis. Water or apezron is the 
law which maintains justice. Its Twilight of disclosure-concealment, like 
flickering flames, plays upon everything. Everything is held in the pri- 
mordial Event of disturbance and restoration of peace. 

Heraclitus, the thinker of Fire, is concerned with the same problem as 
Thales or Anaximander. Fire is the Law which brings things to being 
and it is the Justice which punishes things for being. Everything begins 
and ends in Fire. Fire alone outlasts everything. It is not kindled by any 
man or god; it is anterior to them. Fire is the light of Being. It is physis’ 
disclosure, the logos. Fragment 16 of Heraclitus hints at physis as that 
which never sets or never hides itself. Hence physis constantly discloses 
itself; it is the upcoming or origin itself. Physis ‘essentiates’ itself as con- 
stant disclosure, the logos. To disclose itself is to arise from concealment. 
Physis never sets, because it constantly rises from concealment to dis- 
closure. In physis, concealment and disclosure belong together and are 
united in a loving inclination.* 

Fire or physis, as constant disclosure, grants an open glade to things so 
that they may appear; it discloses them. Whatever gets into the light 
spread by the fire begins to shine and thus to be. It gets into the freedom 
of openness. Fire is the ruling logos, the Law, which holds all things on 
their way from their upcoming to their downgoing. Fragment 53 in 
Heraclitus illustrates Fire as War, which “is both king of all and father 
of all, and it has revealed some as gods, others as men; some it has made 
slaves, others free.” War, the ruling logos or Law, is primordial thought. 
Physts itself is this thought. It locates all things in its openness and sets 
them in their interrelations, directs them on their paths, and holds them 


* Cf. Martin Heidegger, Vortrége und Aufsdtze (Pfullingen: Giinther Neske, 
1954), DP. 271. 
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in its all-comprising order. Fire is the richly articulated language of 
physis, the language of Water, which, even though ‘unthingly’ itself, 
allows to all things a certain place and a certain span of ‘thingly’ life. 
They begin and end in physis; Fire is their cradle and their coffin. 

Everything which belongs in the shine of Fire is shiny and therefore 
true. Zeus, the lightning, is Jogos, the Fire. Gods are gods by being the 
modes of Zeus’ light, of physis’ Fire; and man is man by responding to 
the light of the gods and by guarding it in his world and its things. 
Things are things by letting the shine of the gods rest upon them — by 
assembling it. 

The disclosure of physzs is strife, War. It is the strife between Sky and 
Earth — the disclosing and concealing powers of physis. In the Chaos of 
this strife the gods are born. Physis’ concealing might, the Earth, is re- 
presented by the Chthonian deities, while its disclosing might, the Sky, 
is represented by the Olympian gods. The eternal shine of the Sky, the 
inpenetrable dark of Earth, and the immortality of the gods is reflected 
on man’s mortal face in the way that he under-stands physis and there- 
fore under-stands the Law of Earth, Sky, and gods. Because of this under- 
standing, man is not a mere thing. Things are things by assembling the 
play of physis, played by Sky, Earth, gods, and mortals. Things assemble 
this play, but they themselves do not ‘play.’ Man does. Things are indebt- 
ed for their being not only to Earth, Sky, and gods, but also to man, the 
mortal. This interpretation of Heraclitus is of a Heideggerian kind, and 
it manifests the fundamental belonging-together of earliest and most re- 
cent Western thought. Heidegger’s philosophy helps us to grasp properly 
the meaning of the Early Greek Philosophers and their mythical back- 
grounds. 


VI. PARMENIDES 


Things are indebted to the stable law of Fire, but they themselves lack 
stability. Therefore, according to Heraclitus, everything is in flux. Be- 
cause of their instability, things really are not. This unrealness of things 
is emphatically stressed by Parmenides, who maintains that Being (physis) 
alone is real. 

Thales, Anaximander, and Heraclitus were concerned with physis as 
‘flickering’ — constantly rising from concealment. In the openness of this 
‘flickering,’ this Event of physis, things could appear or be disclosed. The 
openness of phAysis allures things to appear and thus become ‘guilty’ or 
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indebted to physis for their being. To restore peace and justice they must 
disappear. 

Parmenides sees a thing as that which zs not. He focuses his attention 
on the non-physis character of things. Because of this he is the first one 
to weigh the realness of things by comparing it to the realness of physis. 
Even though he maintains the vast difference between Being (physis) 
and things by considering these as unreal, he nevertheless begins the 
alignment of Being with the beings. In post-Parmenidean times beings or 
things began to be considered real because of their likeness to ideas (to 
Being). Later yet, things were real by being like the first mover or the 
Supreme Being. 

Heraclitus’ pinlosophy is concerned with the Event of physis. This 
Event is the Strife of physis’ powers in physis itself. Things are things by 
assembling the flickering shine of upcoming and receding physis. While 
Heraclitus’ physis is dynamic, Parmenides’ physis — Being — is static. 
Heraclitus’ understanding of physis is much closer to its mythical under- 
standing. Mother Earth, the realm of dark, gives birth to Uranos, the 
realm of light, and thereby she discloses herself. Physis, Fire, in Heracli- 
tus’ understanding, ‘essentiates’ itself as logos; physis is logos. Parmenides 
holds physis apart from logos. Physis is unattainable by human under- 
standing, while logos, that is, Being, can be known. Being is, and since 
things are not physis or Being, they are not. 

In order to understand properly the transition from Heraclitus’ under- 
standing of physis to that of Parmenides, we must bear in mind that 
physis, concealed, is physis, and physis, disclosed, is logos. In Parmenides’ 
understanding, physis, concealed, is non-Being, and physis, disclosed, is 
Being. By stressing that things are not, Parmenides does not consider 
them as non-Being. Being is, while non-Being ‘naughts.’ ‘Naughting’ is 
non-Being’s way of ‘essentiating’ itself. Things neither are nor ‘naught.’ 

Parmenides’ saying, ‘Being is thought,’ gives the impression that he 
still maintains the Event of physis-is-logos. Contrary to this impression, 
we must stress that “Being is thought’ does not have the dynamic charac- 
ter maintained by physis-is-logos. ‘Being is thought’ does not stress Being 
as the upcoming from concealment into disclosure. It rather states that 
Being is what constantly already holds itself in disclosure — in thought or 
logos. 

Berkeley’s saying, Esse est percipi, stresses being as carried by thought; 
whatever is thought of, that is. Parmenides’ ‘Being is thought’ stresses 
thought as belonging to, or as carried by Being. ““Parmenides surrenders 
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thought to Being, while Berkeley relegates being to thought.” > Parme- 
nides is a philosopher of Being; Berkeley, of consciousness. 

Being is thought itself, since it is disclosure. On the other hand, Being 
is thought as that which discloses things. Being holds everything where it 
belongs; it lays it in its place on the horizon of disclosure; it thinks. 
Human thought results in utterances in which it allows things to appear 
as they are laid in the thought of Being. As a response to the thought of 
Being, human thought belongs to Being; human thought falls in accord- 
ance with Being’s sway. The ‘essentiation’ of human language consists in 
letting things lie as they are laid by the thought of Being.® 

In the following chapter, Plato’s ideas are interpreted as gods who 
hold all things in a diversified way in their (gods’) disclosure. Gods, by 
disclosing things in their light, speak; mythos is the divine word or 
thought. Gods bring the language of physis to man; they are its logo. 
Parmenides, by listening to the goddess Aletheia, speaks out his thoughts. 
These under-stand (stand under) the direction of the goddess of truth 
(Aletheta) who brings the light of physis to man. Man responds to this 
light and allows things to appear in the disclosure or truth of the goddess. 
The goddes Aletheia stresses the split between Being and beings, by stress- 
ing Being as disclosing and beings as disclosed. Such a split is also stressed 
by the goddess Moira in Parmenides’ philosophy. She sends all the beings 
toward their destinies, on their ways of appearing. Things, as destined, 
differ from Being, the destiny.” 

The split between Being and beings involves man. Most of the time, 
mortals attach themselves to that which appears (the beings) and ignore 
that which shines.* Only those who are wise can see that Being is rather 
than the things. Man, in his turning towards things and estrangement 
from Being, leaves his path of greatness. The greatness of man consists 
in his making himself available to Being. Being is Truth and Destiny — 
Aletheia and Moira. The man of greatness exposes himself to the gods, 
and because of this, he can be the ruler of things — he can preserve things 
in their truth and destinies. He does this by sparing the light of Being in 
things, by allowing them to be the assemblers of Being instead of mere 
objects exposed to man’s subjective and godless sway. 

To the man who considers that only things are, Being is concealed. To 


5 Ibid., p. 237. 

® Cf. Ibid., p. 245. 
7 Cf. [bid., p. 252. 
8 Cf. Ibid., p. 254. 
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a wise man, Being is disclosed, while things have only seeming being. For 
their being they are indebted to Being’s shine, which glows on things and 
makes them appear as though they are. Actually the shine of Being in 
things belongs to Being. Things take advantage of it, and they are, but 
they should not be. Things are guilty because they are; their disappear- 
ance wipes out the injustice done by their appearance. 

Things are in space, in time, and they move — they are fragmentary. 
Being itself is Time, Space, and Motion itself; it is the whole or totality. 
Things are labelled by the ‘is’ just because they are in Space, in Time, 
and in Motion; they are in the whole of Being by taking advantage of 
Being. 

Language — the disclosure of Being — distinguishes things one from an- 
other. All distinctions begin with the distinction of light and dark — of 
Being as disclosure and non-Being as concealment. A wise man knows 
that Being zs, and non-Being ‘naughts, while all things belong in the 
light of seemingness; they only seem to be but really they neither are nor 
‘naught.’ To know things properly is to know them as indebted to the 
light of Being. Man is exposed to Being and therewith to its might of 
articulation, which discloses things in their interrelations by holding them 
in its shine. This means that man is exposed to seemingness (to things 
which only seemingly are), not just to Being. Seemingness is not deter- 
mined by man (as for Kant); on the contrary, man, as standing in the 
openness of Being (the Da), is exposed to the power of seemingness as 
well. Man knows the shine of Being which rests on each thing and thus 
gives the impression that things themselves are. This might of Being in 
the things is known by Aristotle as only in the things, while for Plato it 
was still known as domiciled outside things — in the ideas. 

For Heraclitus, physis is Fire, which erupts from the dark of conceal- 
ment. Gods are its fundamental mights of disclosure. They disclose things, 
but chiefly they disclose themselves in diversely glittering facets or hues. 
For Plato, physts, or Being, consists of ideas diversely interrelated in a 
hierarchic order, topped by the idea of agathon, the good. Being has a 
disclosing power. Parmenides’ Being, as the thought, is principally dis- 
closure; secondarily, however, it is disclosing might. In Plato there is a 
tendency to treat ideas as disclosing mights, rather than disclosures or 
disclosure. 

Plato resembles Parmenides by ignoring the Event of physis and think- 
ing of his ideas (Being) as static and distinct from concealment (non- 
Being or matter). In this respect, Plato as well as Parmenides deviates 
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from Heraclitus. They understand ‘unthingly’ reality as being static, 
while Heraclitus sees it as dynamic. Dynamics in Plato as well as in Par- 
menides concerns things as disclosed by Being but not Being as disclosing 
itself. Being or ideas are always disclosed. Plato deviates from Parmenides 
by considering physis qua matter (non-Being) not as ‘unthingly’ in the 
sense of preconditioning or determining things, but as ‘thingly’ or rather 
‘infra-thingly.’ Furthermore Plato deviates from Parmenides by consider- 
ing things or beings as real even though in a lesser intensity of realness 
than are ideas. In this way he approximates things to ideas even though 
maintaining the vast difference between them. 

These deviations, however, are not really deviations, since they are the 
legacy of Heraclitean and Parmenidean thought which falls to Plato and 
ordains him to think in a certain way. Plato is ordained to propose the 
doctrine of ideas. With this doctrine Plato paves the way for the philo- 
sophies of later times. 


CHAPTER VI 


PLATO 


In the historical development of philosophy, Plato’s thought is echoed in 
various ways throughout the medieval and the modern philosophies. The 
Platonic turn on the road of philosophy is a major one; it brings the 
early phase of the Greek philosophy from physis — orientation to thing- 
orientation. Instead of being Nature-centered, the Greek philosophy be- 
comes with Plato thing-centered. 

All major turns which carry man’s world are unnoticeable. The slight 
differences in the approach of different philosophers to a problem are 
much more noticeable than the volcanic movements of the Ordinance, 
which not merely effect a slight modification of the problems, but which 
actually introduce a changed outlook upon reality as such. The might of 
the Ordinance is more manifest in Plato’s phase of the development of 
philosophy than in most other phases of it. 

Platonic thought occurs within the world of the Greeks. Its influence, 
however, affects the European world diversely — not only its medieval 
phase, but also the modern, and even the contemporary one. Thomistic 
philosophy — predominantly Aristotelian — cannot be fully understood 
without reference to Plato’s thought. 


I. IDEAS 


The central problem in Plato’s philosophy is the thought of the world 
of ideas — the logos of reality. This thought may appear simple, naive, 
artificial, and disconnected from all other ancient philosophies. Properly 
understood, however, the thought of ideas is profound and belongs to 
the very basis of the Greek world. It belongs organically to the develop- 
ment of philosophy and presents a significant bend in the historical flow 
of philosophy. 

In the dialogue Parmenides, Plato says: “There are certain ideas of 
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which all other things partake, and from which they derive their names; 
that similars, for example, become similar, because they partake of simi- 
larity; and great things become great, because they partake of greatness; 
and that just and beautiful things become just and beautiful, because 
they partake of justice and beauty.” + Things are not by their own ac- 
count; their make-up is not owned or carried by themselves. They owe 
themselves to ideas, the ‘unthingly’ swaying powers of realness. Without 
these, things would relapse into unrealness — they would be meaningless, 
disorderly, and void of any ontological weight. 

Ideas are the ordering powers which dominate the multitude of things 
belonging in their order. Ideas approach things as disclosing mights 
which are responded to by the participating availability of things. In 
spite of the difference between the ideas and the things, participation 
hints at assimilation. An illuminated thing is highly different from the 
illuminating light, but such a thing nevertheless resembles the light by 
being illuminated and thus ‘lightful.’ ‘Lightfulness,’ of course, is merely 
on the surface of the thing; nevertheless it is a gift of idea. This gift 
renders a thing thing; a thing zs by being held in the ‘view’ of idea. And 
we, the knowers, can be aware of thing, because thing brings with itself 
the light which discloses it. The light of idea, which discloses thing, is 
itself ‘unthingly.’ It is wrong to consider idea as an entity which emits a 
disclosing shine, since idea is shininess itself. To know it is to know the 
thing. 

The statement, “to know the ‘unthingly’ idea is to see ‘thingly’ reality,” 
is very Kantian. As far as Plato is concerned, idea is no human idea 
domiciled in human consciousness but the idea of reality as such — of 
logos. Man can have, and does have, ideas; he owes them, however, to 
extramental or extra-‘thingly’ reality. Human ideas are inferior to the 
ideas of reality. They are their pale reflections. 

Ultimately ‘unreal’ things, by resembling the ‘real’ ideas, reflect these 
even though in a poor way. Things reflect the ideas without being aware 
of them, whereas the human ideas are the reflections of the ontological 
ideas in the way of knowing them. Such a knowledge is not always ex- 
plicit. In fact, most of the time it is a knowledge concealed in man, and 
only through a ‘midwifery’ operation can it be brought to an explicit 
awareness. 

Greek thought is Nature-bound; it begins its search for that which is 


1 Plato, Parmenides, 130-131. 
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ultimately real with an inquiry into physis. Physis, as understood by the 
Greeks, is a constant upcoming into the light and sight. For this, it is in 
constant need of retreat and thus of darkness. Twilight is the element of 
physis and because of this it is the problem which is constantly under- 
stood (lightful) and which constantly fails to be grasped (dark). In the 
light of the Twilight of physis, things are disclosed in their variety, and 
they are held in the togetherness of the element of the Twilight (the 
element of physis). In this element things are diversely interrelated, and 
thus they have a clarity which depends not so much on their interrela- 
tions as it does on the grounds of these interrelations — the grounds of 
physis — the Twilight. 

Plato takes over the early understanding of physis by his concern for 
the ideas — by his concern for that which founds the being of things. 
Each idea holds things in its light. By appearing in the light of idea a 
thing is meaningful, be it a mountain or a grain of sand, a crawling insect 
or a flying bird. Whatever is meaningful has an essence, which consists 
in its being-disclosed, and because of this an entity is posterior to an idea 
— the disclosing light of reality. The duality between physis and a physical 
entity is not merely Platonic but typically Greek. 

A thing is a thing by prevailing in the light of idea. This prevalence 
constitutes the ‘beingness’ of the things; it founds the ‘essentiation,’ the 
way of being, of the thing. The ‘essentiation’ or the dynamic movement 
of a thing is called usia. The idea which discloses or founds all ‘essentia 
tion’ or usia ‘essentiates’ itself. It ‘essentiates’ as the ‘essentiating’ might, 
the ‘essentiation’ par excellence. Idea thus is usia in its primordial sense. 

The word ‘idea’ means the ‘view’ (ezdos), the look. Aristotle’s Phy- 
sics maintains ideas as views in the sense of being physical ( physis-like). 
Ideas belong primordially to Nature (to physis), and not to man. Platc 
considers ideas as the views or the look of Being; the look of any being 1s 
founded in the ‘view’ or idea. A thing can be encountered, grasped, and 
understood by man partly because it stands in the ‘view’ of idea, but 
principally because he himself is affected by the power of ideas, and thus 
is under their sway. Idea holds things in togetherness, and it holds man 
in his way of being-a-man, even though it does not hold things and man 
in togetherness in the same way. 
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Il. GOODNESS 


Ideas, as the views of reality, belong together because of goodness, the 
idea of good, which is most ‘viewful, and therefore present in every view 
or in every idea as the power of viewing. To be good in Plato’s sense is 
to have the character of disclosure which grants the looks (ezdos), the 
viewpoints, to the things. Ideas are frequently compared to light which 
discloses everything which happens to come under its disclosing power. 
The idea of goodness is the most intensified light or most intensified idea. 
Some ideas have pre-eminence over others; the idea of goodness, how- 
ever, is the most ‘ideal’ idea — it dominates all other ideas. Ideas mean a 
complex of ontological powers which harmoniously belong together and 
constitute a hierarchic pyramid, crowned by the idea of goodness — the 
idea of ideas. 

The diversity of intensity within the ideas indicates the diversity of 
realness within them. Pre-Platonic philosophy is concerned with physis 
as Being. The overwhelming might of physis approaches us like the arri- 
val of the warmth in summer, or like the coming up of a new sprout 
from the dark silent earth; it comes forward with the voice of a newly 
born animal or a human child. No less it does come forward in the 
retreat of summer with dying leaves in the wind, in the brown grass; it is 
manifested intensely by the animal who bleeds to death in the paws of 
the beast of prey, and yet more in the death of a hero, who fights for his 
gods. In all these cases, physis prevails as the power to which everything 
else succumbs by owing itself to it. All these ways are physical — pervaded 
by the physts — even though they are not the physis itself. Things stand 
in the shine of physzs, but they do not shine themselves, except by the 
shine which they receive from physis. 

Since things are not physis, they are not really real. They owe their 
realness to physis. A thing is as far as it holds the shine of physis upon 
itself. In itself it has no realness. This is stressed by Parmenides, since 
his problem of Being concerns physis but not the things. Therefore 
things really are not. This Parmenidean dualism is maintained by Plato. 
Ideas are real; they belong to Being, while things are pervaded by non- 
being. Things are by their participation in the light of ideas. For Plato 
things are not fully non-being; they possess a shadowy being which they 
owe to ideas, but the intensity of this shadowy being of things depends 
on the intensity of the things’ participation in the idea. Therefore Plato 
introduces gradation of being which begins with matter, the me on, with- 
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out any degree of realness, and ends up with agathon, the extreme inten- 
sity of being. This gradation is held or maintained by the philosophers 
of suceeding times — especially by Aristotle and St. Thomas. Only in 
modern times has the smooth transition been questioned; all the entities 
in the world are real, and they do not seem to be ‘inclined’ to be measur- 
ed by the very same standard of ‘being.’ There is a difference in the 
meanings of being. 

Things can be more or less clear, more or less important, more or less 
manifest, but as long as they are things and are disclosed in the ‘views,’ 
which grant the realness, they are real. The ‘views’ are ideas, and they 
belong in physts — the ordering source of all ideas. Usza — “‘beingness’ or 
‘essentiation’ — expresses the ‘is’ of any being. A being zs by being-held in 
the disclosing ‘view’ of an idea, which is ultimately the ‘view’ of physis. 
The ‘essentiation’ breaks down into grades of realness only with Plato. 
A horse is bigger than a dog. Does this mean that a horse is more real 
than a dog? Not at all! In spite of this, however, since an idea is more 
real than any entity, entity is bound to become real in diverse degrees of 
realness, depending on its participation in the might of idea. An entity 
which participates more intensely in an idea tends to be considered as 
more real. A horse participates in the idea of ‘big’ more intensely than 
does a dog. In Aristotle energeza indicates the intensity of whatness of a 
thing or being. A cow eating grass is more ‘alive,’ has more ‘energetic’ 
life, than grass. A mosquito, too, is more ‘alive’ than a giant spruce. 

Whenever energeia becomes actualitas, usia ceases to be ‘essentiation.’ 
Essentia becomes surrendered to existentia, the actualitas. ‘The whatness 
now can be expressed by the intensity of ‘thisness.’ In this way all the 
entities lose their face, their ‘beingness’ of ‘essentiation.’ They all become 
actualitas, differing only by the intensity of it. Whatever stands higher 
in the scale of such actuality is more real than all which is below in the 
scale. Eugen Fink points out that degrees of realness are no more possible 
than degrees of being-dead. Anyone who is dead cannot be dead ‘slightly 
more’ or ‘slightly less’ than someone else.” 

With Plato the meaning of philosophy changes. To be a philosopher in 
the Heraclitean sense is to speak as logos speaks.* This means to respond 
to the Jogos. To respond to logos is to be aware of it, to see it. Hence, to 
be a philosopher means to have the capacity to see things as they are seen 


2 Cf. Fink, Sein Wahrheit Welt, p. 33. 
3 Cf. Martin Heidegger, Was ist das — die Philosophy? (Pfullingen: Giinther 
Neske, 1955), p. 21. 
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in the views (ideas) of physis. Starting with Socrates, philein no longer 
means ‘to respond to logos’ but ‘to love.’ To love means to strive. That 
towards which a Socratic philosopher strives is not the logos as the 
language of physis, but the intensity of Jogos in the thing known. Man, 
by being aware of logos, and also by being involved in logos, can be satis- 
fied only by the more penetrating awareness or under-standing of logos. 
The mission of man primarily is to know, not the things, but the things- 
determining mights of ideas. Partaking in the determination of things 
indicates the mission of being-man. 

Logos as logos is necessarily diversified and because of its diversifica- 
tion it discloses things in various ways. The entities are real by assembling 
or by holding the shine of Jogos — the language of physis —- upon them- 
selves. The amount of the shine held by an entity does not indicate that 
one entity is more of an entity than another. It means only that one entity 
is of one kind (a rock, a bird, a house), while another is of a different 
kind (a cloud, a number, a sound, and so on). To put all these entities in 
a line according to the intensity of realness is to impose upon them a 
framework foreign to them, not born in the reality of their own, and thus 
it is to violate them and force them into an artificial consideration which 
does not do justice to things’ own ‘essentiation.’ 

Plato’s idea is usia, as the ‘essentiating might’ which holds things in 
being. It does not stress that a thing is actual, but as what it ‘essentiates’ 
itself by the ‘essentiating’ power of idea. The ‘essentiation’ of a thing 
takes place in the ‘view’ of physis — is founded in the idea — even though 
it may not actually exist. We know that a hole in a wall is nothing actual, 
since it is nothing but a missing portion within the actual wall. Neverthe- 
less, such a hole ‘essentiates’ itself with an unquestionable realness; it is 
no less real than the wall itself. 

Idea becomes essence in completed Aristotelian philosophy. It is con- 
sidered as essence in the Thomistic philosophical system also. In the latter 
philosophy, however, the essence is essentia as the limiting element of 
existentia or actualitas. It indicates the degree of the intensity of existence 
or actuality. The intensity of being of a being depends on its participation 
in Supreme Being. Supreme Being, as pure actuality,can be considered as 
essenceless. The essence of any entity is nothing other than a limiting 
measure of existentia or actualitas taken in its fullness. To explain the 
essences by reducing them to the ways which limit pure existentia is to 
do away with the ideas. Moreover, it means to do away with Aristotelian 
essence qua usia. 
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Plato (and even Aristotle) is not an ‘existentialist’ qua actualist, and 
therefore not the philosopher of gradation of realness. However he and 
he alone is the initiator of the gradation of realness, and thereby of things 
eventually treated as the holders of actuality instead of as the ways of 
‘essentiation.’ Plato’s problem of agathon (goodness) decides, or rather 
initiates the move to approach or to ‘view’ reality as real in various 
degrees of intensity. 

The allegory of the Cave in the seventh book of the Republic indicates 
agathon as the sun. The essence (‘essentiation’) of the sun is light, and 
all the ideas are necessarily ‘sunny’; they are ideas by being ‘lightful,’ by 
being ‘agathon-like.’ The lightfulness of the ideas falls short of the light- 
fulness of agathon. They have a lesser degree of realness than does 
agathon. 

Things, by participating in the might of ideas, are of diverse intensity 
of being-‘ideal, pending on the degree of their participation. A thing 
which is more beautiful is zpso facto more real than a thing of lesser 
beauty. On the other hand, a thing which participates in an idea of 
lesser realness is of lesser realness than a thing which participates in an 
idea of greater realness, in spite of the equal intensity of their participa- 
tion. In this way Plato initiates the entitative and specific perfections of 
things as they are known in Thomistic philosophy. 

By maintaining the diversity of realness among the ideas along with 
the diversity of realness of things participating in the same idea, Plato 
considers realness as the ‘essentiation’ of things as well as of ideas. In 
other words, in his consideration more importance is given to what a 
thing is by ‘essentiating’ itself in the light of one or another idea, than to 
the fact that it is actual. ‘Essentiation’ cannot be reduced to actuality. 

A rock or stone ‘essentiates’ itself in different ways: it can be used as a 
handy missile to defend oneself from a vicious dog; it can form part of 
someone’s rock collection. Whenever the rock becomes actual in one or 
another way, it is so by ‘essentiating’ itself as this or that. In spite of the 
ways of its ‘essentiation,’ it is no more real in one way of ‘essentiation’ 
than in another; moreover, a rock which is thrown through a window or 
used for defence or in a colection is no more real than the rock which 
‘essentiates’ itself by lying uselessly around. Potential rock is no less real 
than actual rock. 

But what of a stone or rock which by its size or weight is less handy 
for purposes of defence? Is it less real? A badly balanced hammer is of 
lesser quality than a well balanced one, but the inefficient hammer is just 
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as real as the efficient one, even though the latter partakes in the idea of 
hammer more intensely than does the former. Participation in an idea 
determines what a thing is and how it ‘essentiates’ itself in the openness 
of the founding reality. Idea makes a thing visible in reality — makes it 
disclosed as such and such, and therefore true and real. The sight or the 
view of physis does not produce or make the entity; it releases it into its 
openness. Such a release, but not their actuality, sets things as true and 
real. Whenever the ontological pre-eminence is given to actuality — to the 
being-there of an entity — the realness of the entity is transferred from the 
idea to the entity itself; it is no longer held by the trans-entitative power 
of ideas which founds all the entities. The disclosing light of ideas is the 
core of realness and it cannot be reduced to a mere appendix of the 
entity which enters the light. The pre-eminence of idea over thing is the 
pre-eminence of the what of disclosure over the being-there or the ac- 
tuality of the thing. Logos, the diversified beams of light swayed by 
agathon, the light in its fullness, is physis, is reality, and all the entities — 
the actuality of their being in the light — are real on borrowed terms. 
Actuality does not absorb the ‘essentiation.’ To ‘essentiate’ is to be idea- 
like, while the actuality is an outcome of ‘essentiation.’ 

A tree can ‘essentiate’ itself as firewood, as building material, as a 
manifestation of nature’s beauty, as a windbreaker, and so on. These 
ways of ‘essentiation’ are founded in the ‘views’ of reality but not in the 
actuality of the tree. If man were not a being in need of a dwelling place, 
the tree could not ‘essentiate’ itself as building material; without winds, 
it could not disclose itself as a windbreaker. The fact of the existence of 
the tree does not imply its ways of ‘essentiation.’ The ontological light, 
in which a thing can be disclosed, renders the actuality of the thing pos- 
sible. A thing can be actual because of the idea. Actuality is posterior to 
realness. ‘Io make actuality anterior to realness and to ‘explain’ the usia 
of a thing as a degree of actuality in it is to demote the founding ‘un- 
thingly’ idea to a thing. 

The Parmenidean character in Plato’s philosophy consists in the con- 
sideration of ‘unthingly’ ideas as truly real. Things are real only by their 
‘essentiation’ in the light of ideas (Being). Their realness is not theirs; 
they are quasi real by their resemblance to ideas. They owe their resem- 
blance to the founding might of ideas. Plato deviates from Parmenides 
by relaxing the rigid Parmenidean treatment of Being as that which alone 
is real, while all the entities are not Being and thus have no realness. 

The degrees of realness of ideas, along with the degrees of realness of 
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things partaking in the ideas, tends to bridge the gap between Being and 
things. The transition from agathon to ideas and from ideas to things 
becomes gradual. Things are idea-like and ultimately agathon-like. Things 
become akin to ideas and agathon. They are as real as these, but in a 
lesser intensity of realness — lesser actuality. The whole pyramid of beings, 
starting with the Supreme Being and ending with a grain of sand, is ar- 
ranged with respect to the degree of actuality present in each being. Plato 
initiates the turn in primary Greek thought, and this turn finds its full- 
filment in the philosophy of St. Thomas. 

Agathon means the good without being restricted merely to morality 
and the problems of ethics. Agathon is the might of disclosure. Ideas are 
ideas by their being agathon-like, that is, by their power to disclose the 
entities. T’o shine or to be lustrous is to ‘essentiate.’ The ‘essentiating 
might of idea is goodness. Whenever a thing appears or shines, there must 
inevitably be a shine of an idea; there must be some goodness. Agathon 
is that which makes all ideas ‘shiny,’ just as the sun makes the moon and 
the planets shiny. 

Whatever ‘essentiates’ is good and orderly. To be orderly (logos-like) 
is to be harmonious and beautiful. All things, because of their participa- 
tion in agathon, are good and beautiful. A man who lives an orderly or 
harmonious life is good and beautiful in his soul. Agathon is goodness 
and beauty. Ideas are good and agathon 1s the goodness. Good or good- 
ness releases or brings things into openness; it renders them good qua 
disclosed. Man is man by being aware of that which 1s disclosed, and he 
can be so by being aware of the disclosing powers themselves. Man has 
an eye for the ideas, the ‘essentiating’ powers which found the things. 
Man does not know goodness (agathon) because he knows good things, 
but, on the contrary, he knows things as good by knowing goodness.* 
Things ‘essentiate’ themselves in the ‘views’ of physis, and these are known 
by man, and therefore man knows things. Being is the revealing power of 
things — it is the views which hold the things and make them visible. 

The medieval perfectio echoes the Platonic turn towards gradation of 
reality, and the fusing of Being and beings or of ideas and the things 
initiated by it. Cartesian certitude is just another term for perfectio which 
is founded in the consciousness as the modern replacement of agathon. 
This aspect reaches its radicalization in Nietzschean agathon, the super- 
man, in whom all good things are founded. The superman, as the ulti- 


4 Cf. Heidegger, Nietzsche, Vol. II, p. 224. 
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mate intensification of Will to power, is the agathon, and all that is good 
is agathon-like.® This means the whole reality is disclosed and condition- 
ed by man, and that its realness or goodness is determined by man. ‘The 
modern reality is anthropocentric. 

Ideas are stable. Their stability is based on agathon. Things are varia- 
ble; by their approximation to an idea their ontological weight increases, 
and by their recession from the stable base of an idea their intensity of 
being decreases. Ideas, and especially the agathon, are immobile — they 
are Being, while things are becoming; they are not Being. Whatever be- 
comes, falls short of an idea, and thus there is a gap between itself and 
the idea. The proximity of a thing to its idea determines the value of the 
thing. Everything thus has potentialities and therefore is never fully com- 
pleted or brought to an end. The ideas, being immobile, have the aspect 
of completedness. They are forms without any potency. 

Ideas are substances in the Aristotelian philosophy. Understood in this 
(Aristotelian) way, ideas lose their character of ‘essentiation’ and become 
the subjects which underlie and support the accidents. Accidental change 
means the actualization of potencies in the substance. The increase in 
thing’s actuality is ipso facto is a decrease in its potentiality. 

Ideas as substances in their highest intensity become pure forms, and 
have no potencies and therefore are immaterial. As immaterial they are 
immobile, even though they still fall short of the Supreme Idea, the 
agathon. Plato remotely initiates the theological thought, the thought 
where the Supreme Being rules, dominates, and determines everything 
which is. On the other hand, Plato with his understanding of ideas as the 
universals, to which the multiplicity of concrete entities are subordinated, 
is the beginner of the ontological grasp of reality as consisting of ‘thingly’ 
realities. Man is a movable (finite) being who knows the immovable 
(infinite) ideas, and therefore he is a logical being; he responds to the 
logos of reality and reflects it in his Jogos-like (logical) order — he is the 
placeholder of logos, and thus the guardian of the truth of reality. Man, 
as the logical being, knows the ontological structure of reality. The theo- 
logical and the ontological understanding of reality belong together in 
the post-Platonic philosophy and thus it becomes an onto-theo-logical 
philosophy. The Supreme Being rules and renders everything possible by 
being the ultimate cause, as well as the ultimate aim, of everything real. 

Plato can be considered a philosopher ‘who splits up the primordial 


5 Cf. Ibid., 226. 
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(pre-Platonic) logos which was understood as solidly unified, even though 
glittering with multiple facets. Plato’s Jogos consists of independent ideas, 
held in togetherness by the supreme idea, the agathon. Plato splits up the 
logos by bursting it into a multitude of ideas, and then he attempts to 
unify them with the might of the supreme idea of agathon. This hints at 
a treatment of ‘unthingly’ logos a la mode of ‘thingly’ entities. Every 
entity begins to be explained by its reference to the supreme entity, the 
idea of agathon. All in all, this means the gradual abandoning of the 
Parmenidean position, the position which stresses Being alone as real, and 
the maintaining of a position which stresses ‘thing-bound’ realities as the 
sole realness. This means the failure to explain reality, because a ‘thingly’ 
entity is not really explained by another ‘thingly’ entity — be it Supreme 
or subordinate. Any immanent philosophy, ignoring Being yet still try- 
ing to explain reality, merely whirls around in a vicious circle, getting 
nowhere, in spite of its precise and ‘unquestionable’ proofs. 

A procedure of this kind, in spite of its rationality and secure foundings, 
is of its very nature nihilistic. This aspect of Platonic philosophy is carried 
over into medieval and modern philosophies, and in Nietzsche it reaches 
its full radicalization. With this radicalization its disclosure is initiated. 
The Nietzschean statement that truth is an illusion has its origin in Plato 
two milleniums before Nietzsche’s time. 

Plato’s tendencies in treating ideas a la mode of entities had an im- 
mense effect upon the development of post-Platonic philosophy. On the 
other hand, Platonic ideas are not without a preceding or pre-Platonic 
development. The meaning of Plato’s ideas, which determine the flow of 
post-Platonic philosophy, depends on primary Greek thought or the 
Greek world. In Greek thought ideas are not entities, but worlds. To see 
ideas in this way, the Greek myths provide a greater help than does phi- 
losophical thought. Before considering ideas as worlds, we must consider 
man’s position in Plato’s philosophy. 


III. MAN 


Plato’s philosophy is dualistic. Aristotle and many philosophers after him 
mistook Plato’s dualism as the duplication of things of nature in an ideal 
sphere. They even considered his ideas as the projections of the concepts 
of the human mind. Such an approach treats the ideas as singulars, as 
universal entities which are numerically one. To an idea, which is one in 
number, belong a potentially unlimited number of physical things. 
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The word ‘idea’ in Plato’s philosophy refers to ‘pre-thingly’ reality. 
Because of this, ideas are not entities, and therefore they are not ‘one’ in 
the same way as things are, nor they can be ‘many’ in the same way. The 
illustration of an idea by the phenomenon of light brings out the charac- 
ter of idea as neither a thing nor an entity. And also in this way the idea 
is disclosed as not one or many in the same (entitative) way as things 
are. Idea discloses entities without producing them and without being a 
superior or excellent entity loaded with a greater perfection or actuality. 
Light cannot be one, nor it can be many. Besides, light is not localized at 
a certain place, nor does it move as things do. Ideas (light) do not have 
‘thingly’ characteristics. They cannot be thought of as separated from the 
world of things by a distinct borderline, nor are they the sum total of 
physical beings. Ideas pervade physical entities without being identical 
with them. Ideas — the light of realness — ‘essentiate’ themselves by up- 
coming and appearing. Light is the appearance or disclosure without 
being an appearing entity. All appearing entities owe themselves, owe 
their disclosure, to the light of ideas. 

What is the position of man in the Platonically understood reality? Is 
man an idea or a physical entity? He is neither. Plato tells the story of 
souls which fall off the wagon of Helios and thus become dwellers on 
earth. Man’s place of origin is the heavenly spheres, the realm of ideas. 
Nevertheless, man dwells among the physical things. Man is thus not an 
idea, nor is he a physical entity. Before he fell from Helios’ wagon, he 
did belong to the ideal world, and had the sight of ideas — of that which 
founds and rules things. Even though dwelling among the physical enti- 
ties, man has an ‘eyeful’ of ‘unthingly’ ideas, and because of this he is a 
stranger among the physical entities. He misses or lacks ideas. What he 
lacks is not there on the earth. Nevertheless, earth is full of traces of what 
man lacks. By following these traces to their source, man is a traveller, a 
homo viator. He is a constant traveller because his path on the earth does 
not take him anywhere. It leads him only to where earth and heaven 
meet, and thus it leaves man’s ultimate desire unanswered. 

The Symposium portrays man as Eros, the son of Traveller and Pover- 
ty. As the son of Poverty, he lacks what he needs most, and, as the son of 
Traveller, he never rests and is always in search of a Golden Castle which 
lies beyond all horizons. Eros is the companion of Aphrodite, the goddess 
of beauty, and therefore he does not seek anything beautiful, but beauty 
itself. Beauty is goodness, the agathon. Man, the dweller of earth, is in- 
toxicated by the wine of ideas, and therefore he is destined not to have 
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rest or happiness among the physical beings. Man, the travelling and 
lacking being, knows and under-stands ideas. Man, who knows the ‘un- 
thingly’ laws and lives in accordance with them, is a vassal of Being. He 
is not light, and yet he is ‘delighted’ — pregnant with light, not originated 
in him, but conceived by him. Man partakes in the disclosing might of 
reality. 

Plato’s allegory of the Cave summarizes his understanding of reality 
and presents man as involved in the Event of truth. Prisoners are chained 
to a wall in the Cave, and in front of them they see the shadows of arti- 
ficial things carried behind their backs on an elevated passage. ‘The sha- 
dows are originated by a fire shining behind the carried artifacts inside 
the Cave. Could any of the prisoners, freed from his chains, turn around 
and get a look at the things, instead of their shadows, he would be start- 
led by the looks of the things and would consider them less real. Only 
after a period of adjustment would he realize that until his release he was 
living in an unreal world by considering the shadows as real. Led out 
from the Cave, and seeing the open lands, trees, flowers, rocks, rivers, 
lakes, and clouds — all lying in the dazzling light — he would once more 
be startled. 

In the allegory of the Cave the myth of Helios’ wagon is repeated in a 
richer and more diversified way. The world outside the Cave is the 
world of ideas, while the shadows are things of visible reality. Without 
the ideas there could not be any shadows, and thus nothing would be 
disclosed. Shadows by themselves are silent and dumb; only the light pro- 
vides them with quas: realness. Undisclosed reality is untrue and there- 
fore unreal. Things without ideas are matter as me on — that which 
should not be. 

The things of the world are formed and shaped by Demiurge. Physical 
entities, the shadows, are what they are because Demiurge fashioned 
them and brought them out from undisclosed matter by his sight of ideas. 
What is Demiurge philosophically? Plato does not give any explicit satis- 
factory answer to this question. However, the set up of his problems hints 
at Demiurge as the might of ideas. Idea ‘essentiates’ itself as the acting 
might. | 

Idea, as the acting might, is the manner of being-good. The being-good 
primordially means, not an ethical compliance with the norms of right- 
eousness or the lawful way of being, but the ‘delighted’ way of being — 
having the might of disclosure. The agathon, the light of disclosure, rules 
all the ideas and therewith all the ‘shadows’ dominated by the ideas. The 
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sun 1s “he who gives the seasons and the years, and is the guardian of all 
that is in the visible world, and in a certain way the cause of all things.” ® 
Agathon or the sun is obviously physis (Nature) understood in the same 
way as the early Greek philosophers understood it. Physis for the early 
Greeks meant the logos, where physis discloses itself and thus appears. 
Physis presents undisclosed or concealed the same reality which in logos 
appears as disclosed or revealed. Physis and logos both are the ways in 
which Nature comes forward and prevails as the constant coming for- 
ward. For its coming forward Nature necessarily must withdraw, or else 
it cannot be the constant coming forward. 

Physis understood in this way fully justifies its consideration as logos. 
Physts as the constant upcoming is the light and the harmony which 
orders everything. Agathon represents all the ideas just as Zeus represents 
all the gods. Both of them are the logos. Even though agathon can be 
thought of as physis, it is more manifest when thought of as logos — the 
totality of ideas. 

Logos has the upper hand over the things and over the physis under- 
stood as matter, that which should not be. Things taken by themselves 
are not idea-like, and therefore they do not bring out the language of 
logos. Moreover, they dim and thwart the light of idea, and because of 
this, things by themselves even prevent the Event or disclosure of Being. 
They conceal it, and thus they are anti-logos. 

The active might of ideas seems to contradict ideas in their immobility 
and rest. However, having in mind that ideas are ‘unthingly,’ we can be 
aware that the term indicating one or many, an entity which moves or 
rests, which is here or there, is passive or active, does not have the very 
same meaning as regards the things and the ideas — that which condi- 
tions all ‘thingness.’ Ideas as the light are totally at rest, and on the other 
hand, they are the extreme mobility. Light comes forward in diversity of 
hues, and yet it is one and the same — it is everlasting. Light is here and 
there, it is everywhere; it is undisclosable, and it incessantly discloses 
everything. 

Ideas are the acting might of logos; they disclose the things of the 
world as laid out in accordance with logos. Man’s essence, or rather 
‘essentiation, consists in the under-standing of ideas and logos. Man is a 
physical entity with ‘unphysical’ knowledge and desires. He is the follow- 
er of ‘unphysical’ laws, the laws of Jogos, and therefore he cannot be 
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understood without reference to ‘unphysical’ or ‘unthingly’ logos — the 
world of ideas. 

Demiurge is the acting-disclosing power of ideas. He is placed between 
light-spending ideas and obscure and undisclosed entities. Entities enter 
disclosure merely because of the light of ideas. The in-between position 
of Demiurge is much the same as that of man, the lover of wisdom. 
Demiurge fashions things called natural by disclosing them in the light 
and by the light of Nature as logos. Man discloses artificial things by 
making them. He does this in the light and by the light of Nature as 
logos. 

Man knows ideas of equality, similarity, rightness, beauty, usefulness; 
by knowing them, he knows the ‘shadowy’ entities as held in the harmony 
of ideas. The knowledge of the order or harmony (of Jogos) is anterior 
to the knowledge of things. Only by locating things in the harmony of 
logos (in the physis), can we get hold of them as resembling ideas. We 
locate things not only as already present in the order of reality; we locate 
them by driving them into this order — by making them. We know, for 
instance, the reality of a house, and because of this knowledge, we can 
assemble rocks for the foundation, logs for the walls, glass for the win- 
dows, roofing materials for the roof, and bricks for the fireplace. Does 
this mean that we are brilliant and inventive all in ourselves by creating 
artificial things as Nature creates the natural ones? It does not! It means 
only that the ideas have a foothold in us, they have their ‘stead’ (their 
Da) in us, and whatever we do by the power of ideas and on the basis of 
them, it is not we who do it, but the ideas. In other words all the artificial 
things are things of Nature; they are the ‘shadows’ brought forward by 
the logos of physis. 

Moreover, man is the ‘stead’ of ideas, not just as regards the artifacts, 
but also as regards natural things. We know things through ideas held in 
us. Our ideas are our responses to the ideas of reality. Our ideas — our 
human logos — are distinct from but nevertheless belong to the logos of 
physis. Logos (of physis) is ideas held in a unified harmony by agathon; 
human ideas are unified by the light of intellect — by man’s under-stand- 
ing might. The intellect, as the under-standing, is not just a speculative 
knowledge of logos, but it is also man’s way of being under the laws of 
‘unthingly’ logos. Man, as the under-standing being, belongs to the logos 
of physis; he is subordinated to it as knower and as maker. 

In the allegory of the Cave, human ideas are presented by the carried 
artifacts; human intellect, by the fire. Those who know only the shadows 
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are men of opinion (doxa) but not of wisdom (episteme). Man, even 
though aware only of the shadows, nevertheless holds in himself ideas, 
and has logos in himself. His being accustomed to the shadows means the 
concealedness of his logos. Souls fallen from Helios’ wagon retain remini- 
scence of ideas, of the logos of physis. The word ‘reminiscence’ suggests 
the forgetting of that which is real and the knowledge of only the shad- 
ows of what is real. Moreover, it means the knowing of shadows as what 
is basically real. Gare is needed for man to get hold of his logos. Socrates, 
skilled in bringing the human logos to light, to ‘reminiscence,’ is a mid- 
wife; he does not plant logos or wisdom in man but merely helps it to be 
born. 

The getting hold of one’s own logos is but a mediating step towards 
the understanding of the logos of physis. The Cave allegorically indicates 
concealment in two phases — the concealment of human logos by knowing 
only the shadows, and the concealment of the logos of physis by the 
Cave’s separation of man from the world outside. The openness of the 
world outside is total disclosure — real Jogos. The concealing Cave is sup- 
ported by the Socratic reference to the womb as that wherein human 
logos is contained. 

To know that our logos is only an outcome or a mere extension of the 
logos of physis is to reach the knowledge of that which is ultimate; it is 
to be wise. As long as a man is aware of himself as the carrier of truth, 
he is merely a sophist, a half-wit, a man of false knowledge. A wise man 
is not the possessor of truth. On the contrary, he is himself possessed by 
it; he makes himself available to it. 

To ‘essentiate’ as man is to partake in disclosure or truth. The know- 
ledge of things (the shadows) is the first phase of disclosure. It is the 
phase of concealment of ideas. The second phase occurs in the disclosure 
of things as unreal or ‘shadowy.’ Their realness consists in their so- 
journ in the ‘views’ or the light of ideas of man. Shadowy things are dis- 
closed by the light of human logos. The second phase ultimately is still 
concealment. Final disclosure takes place with the third phase where the 
human logos is disclosed as possessed by the real logos — the logos of reali- 
ty (of physis). Possessed by the logos of physis, man knows beings and is 
a philosopher, a man of wisdom. 

The man of wisdom is simultaneously the man of freedom. The pris- 
oners, chained to the wall in the Cave, know only the shadows of that 
which is real. They are separated not only from truth but also from free- 
dom. The way to truth is the way to freedom. Freedom does not consist 
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in man’s standing in his own logos, but in his standing in the logos of 
reality (in the physvs). 

Man’s way from the knowledge of mere entities (the shadows) to the 
light which discloses them, be it the light of human logos or that of physts, 
is the way from ‘untruth’ (concealment) to truth (disclosure). This way 
constitutes the very essence of education. Education does not mean a 
raking together of various items of knowledge, like leaves, into a ‘unified’ 
pile in the time of autumn. It rather means the digging down into the 
grounds which give the beginning to the tree and its leaves. To seek 
knowledge or education is to serve logos and surrender to it. It is to 
under-stand logos without any need to become a professional philosopher. 
A peasant, a blacksmith, a cabinetmaker or carpenter, a teacher — all 
hold themselves (or are held) in the logos of real reality, and, on the 
grounds of their being-held, are what they are. Man turns to logos in 
order to know the nature of things, and such turning of his is his appli- 
cation of himself to the logos of reality (the physis). By making a thing 
or by viewing an already made thing, man partakes in the disclosing 
power of logos, and thereby things are shown as ‘essentiating’ themselves 
in the disclosing might of Jogos — they are shown as prevailing in the 
‘views’ of ideas. Man is the guardian of these ‘views’ — the light of truth 
(the logos) — in things, and thus he is the servant of physis. 

In the post-Platonic philosophy, episteme (the knowledge of ideas) 
meant the knowledge of the universals, and the doxa (the knowledge of 
things) meant the knowledge of the particulars. The universals are ac- 
quired by abstraction and they are posterior to things in the Aristotelian 
philosophy, while in the philosophy of Plato ideas found things, and the 
episteme, or the knowledge of ideas, renders the knowledge of things pos- 
sible. The ‘shadowy’ knowledge of things is made possible by the know- 
ledge of ideas. Without the ideas there would not be anything knowable—- 
anything illuminated or disclosed. No-one can see in total darkness. With- 
out knowing the illuminating ideas, no knowledge is possible. 

Man proceeds from semblances (the shadows) to his own logos, and 
further from his logos to the logos, or the totality of ideas crowned by 
agathon, of physis. This is the way of a philosopher — the man of wisdom, 
the lover of ideas. “The true life for man is thus the philosophic life or 
the life of wisdom, since it is only the philosopher who attains the univer- 
sal science /episteme/ and apprehends the rational /disclosing/ character 


of reality.” * 


7 Frederick Copleston, S. J., A History of Philosophy (London: Burns Oates 
and Washbourne LTD, 1959), Vol. I, p. 175. 
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Man, the Eros, Aphroditian man, is enthusiastic and thus captivated 
by the gods. Man is unthinkable without the gods, and yet man is no god. 
He is empty in himself. For all his fullness and richness, he owes himself 
to the gods. Man is a religious being down to the soles of his feet. To be 
a philosopher and to be concerned with ideas does not mean, in the 
Greek world, to be skilled in philosophy or metaphysics. Man, as the 
lover of wisdom, carries in himself the logos without being aware 
of it explicitly. A philosopher resembles the gods despite their fullness 
and his emptiness. Man is like the gods by understanding their logos, 
their laws. He differs from the gods by depending on them for his logos 
and his laws, which govern his life and also the way of being of things. 
The gods carry the light of logos, and man responds to its shine, and by 
doing this, he becomes ‘delighted’ (filled by divine light) — he acquires 
his own logos. Logos is the order which determines truth and that which 
is right. “God is never in any way unrighteous... ; and he of us who is 
most righteous is most like him. Herein is seen the true cleverness /wis- 
dom/ of man, and also his nothingness and want of manhood. For to 
know this is true wisdom and virtue, and ignorance of this is manifest 
folly and vice.” 8 

A philosopher does not make himself a philosopher. He is such because 
of the habitus of ideas in himself. This habitus is the result of man’s 
having seen the ideas before he fell from Helios’ wagon. The world of 
ideas, or the world of gods, is man’s real home, where he originated and 
whereto his footsteps are directed during the span of his life. Even though 
the world of ideas is his home, he is condemned to live in the world of 
things and thus to be a renegade. In his earthly life man is a stranger 
among ‘physical’ (shadowy) entities. Yet he is filled with longing and 
desire — filled with enthusiasm — for the world of the gods. He is Eros, the 
lover of ultimate or divine beauty; he is marked by the lack of divinity. 
He can be such a lover since he has the habitus of divine logos — the scars 
inflicted on his soul by the sight of ideas. As long as he remains among 
the shadowy entities he never ceases to be the lover of logos, a philoso- 
pher, and this is the only way he can be man. Man does not hold him- 
self, and therefore he is no substance, in spite of his freedom. His freedom 
consists in his being held by the gods. Man is an enthusiastic being. Since 
most of the time man’s being-held-by-the-gods is concealed, the one who 
is most aware of his being-held-by-the-gods is most god-like, and there- 
fore beautiful; he has a god-like face.® 


8 Plato, Theaetetus, 176. 
9 Cf. Plato, Phedrus, 251. 
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Plato’s theory of reminiscence is a profound and not fully understood 
disclosure of what man is. Reminiscence means the having of the habitus 
of divine logos — an embryo which can be brought out and made explicit 
by Socratic methods. The very being-man itself consists in the having of 
the embryo of divine logos in himself. Man, less the embryo of remini- 
scence, is no longer man. He is merely a shadow, soulless. 

Reminiscence indicates man’s enthusiasm, which means the being taken 
by the gods. This aspect is expressed also by another well known Greek 
myth, the myth of Ganymede. Ganymede was a mortal distinguished by 
his beauty. Beauty in the world of the Greeks means being god-like. The 
myth of Ganymede hints that he was related to the rain which sprinkles 
the earth. The ancient astronomers identify him with Aquarius, the 
Water-carrier. The mantle on his shoulders shows his connection with 
rain and thus with the heavens. The beautiful ‘rainy’ and ‘starry’ Gany- 
mede belongs to the divine realm of the heavens. This again is supported 
by the presentation of Ganymede as being carried by an eagle, the dweller 
in high and heavenly realms. Godlike Ganymede, the son of a Phrygian 
king, is taken to Olympus and becomes the cup-bearer of the gods — their 
servant.” 

The man of beauty — man related to divine logos — becomes a foreigner 
among the people of ‘healthy’ common sense. He is inevitably considered 
by these as a madman. The madness of Ganymede — a man carried away 
by the gods — is not insanity; it is a madness of enthusiasm. Such a mad- 
ness is a divine gift; this madness is found in poets, who are possessed by 
the Muses.™ 

Fallen from Helios’ wagon, man is a forgetful being. Divine ideas — his 
responses to the logos of physis — are concealed in him. Because of this, 
man, pregnant by divine logos, to a great extent lives in a godless way, 
and anyone who gains the sight of logos does not seem to fit in the society 
of ‘normal’ people. Ganymede illustrates this being lifted from the path 
of the ordinary man to the Olympian heights. The word ‘Eros’ expresses 
the being-lifted; therefore Eros, like Ganymede, discloses mythically the 
truth of man as the lover of logos — a philosopher, an extraordinary man. 

Ideas render things lucid. By being lucid, they shine and appear. The 
German words scheinen (to shine) and erscheinen (to appear) are relat- 


10 Cf. Larousse, Encyclopedia of Mythologie (New York: Prometheus Press, 


1959), p. 158. 
11 Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 244-245. 
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ed, and they both belong together with schoen (beautiful) or Schoenheit 
(beauty). The interrelation of these words very suitably expresses the 
interrelation of gods, man, and things. Ideas or gods are beautiful, 
since they are ever appearing and disclosing in their shine all that ap- 
pears. The beauty of Ganymede is his likeness to the gods, and therefore 
he is translated from a ‘physical’ to a divine way of being. A philosopher 
is out of place in his world; he is concerned with that which is eternal 
and divine. 

Things are disclosed and held in their being by the ideas. Things are 
by holding or assembling upon themselves the light of ideas or gods. This 
light is beauty. The beauty of things — their resemblance to ideas — awak- 
ens in man memories of that which he has known in a concealed way. 
Beauty tears man out of forgotteness.’” 

Physical beings are unreal in themselves; their realness consists in their 
shine, their beauty, which originated in the ideas, the gods. Man, as 
awakened by the beauty of things, is ultimately awakened by the gods. 
He becomes a possession of the gods — a Ganymede. To be taken away 
by the gods is to be displaced from the world of the ordinary man and te 
be sacrified to the gods. Ganymede is no longer a Phrygian; he dies as a 
Phrygian and lives as the servant of the gods. He serves the gods by 
reaching to them the cup of nectar which grants eternal life to them. He 
serves gods by manifesting their immortality with his mortality (human- 
ness). The gods are most intensely served when served by a hero who 
dies and thus strikingly manifests their eternal beauty. In his death a hero 
is most intensely aware of the immortality of the gods. In the last hours 
of his life Socrates experiences intensified awareness of beauty — the peak 
of wisdom. He relates an allegory of the singing swans who sing more 
beautifully when they feel their death approaching. According to Socra- 
tes, the song of the swans is no lament but rather their intensified life. 
“They sing and rejoice in that day more than ever they did before.” 1° 

The mortality of man should not be understood biologically — as the 
expiration of life. Mortality consists in man’s being-torn from his mere 
human confinements and his being-held in Ganymedian captivity by the 
gods. The man who sees the beauty of things is godlike, and he stands out 
beyond himself in the light of beauty of the gods. To stand out thus is to 
belong no longer to the ‘thingly’ finitude but to partake in the ‘unthingly’ 


12 Cf. Heidegger, Nietzsche, Vol. I, p. 228. 
13 Plato, Phaedo, 85. 
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infinity of the gods. It is to be wise. The man who abandons himself and 
makes himself available to the gods — to what he is not — is displaced 
(verrueckt). He no longer belongs to himself; he dies to himself. Morta- 
lity is the way of being of man. 

Death closes human eyes with his bony fingers and thereby he grants 
to man a third eye — a bright divine eye — which enables him to see things 
in a divine light. He then 1s wise. 


When I can hold a stone within my hand 
And feel time make it sand and soil, and see 
The roots of living things grow in this land, 
Pushing between my fingers flower and tree, 
Then I shall be as wise as death, 

For death has done this and he will 

Do this to me, and blow his breath 

To fire my clay, when I am still.” 


Death is the peak of life. 


IV. IDEAS AND GODS 


The interpretation of Platonic ideas throughout the whole history of 
philosophy is based principally on that of Aristotle. According to Aristot- 
le, Plato duplicates the physical entities in a separate world, where they 
are universal and immobile. Ideas are treated this way quasi concepts 
which exist in a separate world of their own, wherein they subsist. Plato, 
however, is no psychologist or logician. He is concerned with the roots of 
the entities in our physical world. The grounds of reality for him are not 
established by the pattern of the human mind; on the contrary, the hu- 
man mind, with all its ideas, is a reflection or a resemblence of the order 
of reality which determines man’s mind as well as it does the things. Hu- 
man ideas owe themselves to the world of ideas. ‘The prototypes of Plato’s 
ideas must be looked for in the world of the Greeks prior to any philo- 
sophy. They must be looked for in the world of Greek myths. A brief 
presentation of one or another of the Greek gods may reveal the meaning 
of a god in the Greek world, and also may give us a more adequate grasp 
of the meaning of Platonic ideas. 


14 Richard Eberhart, “Ruminant” in A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954), p. 436. 
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Platonic ideas constitute an organized order which culminates in the 
idea of agathon. Each idea is agathon-like, since it is a disclosing might. 
Agathon itself is disclosure or logos as such. The Olympian gods are har- 
monious mights which found, disclose, and rule all things. The word ‘god,’ 
theos, is related to light — to that which illuminates, discloses, holds all 
disclosed things in its light and rules them. All gods are subordinated to 
Zeus, the god of lightning. Lightning blinds by its intensity, and because 
of this it is a disclosing might par excellence. A steady shine of daylight 
does not strike in its ‘essentiating’ power of disclosure, whereas the sudden 
flash of powerful light instantly takes away the veils of concealment from 
the world, concealed in the dark, and thereby it ‘essentiates’ itself as the 
very disclosure. For this reason Heraclitus calls Zeus logos, disclosure as 
such. 

Every Olympian god is Zeus-like. To be a god is to be a disclosing 
might. Such a power holds the open realm open by its disclosing might, 
and whatever appears in this realm owes its appearing to divine light. 
Moreover, every thing in the open illumination of divine light belongs 
together with every other thing as the partaker in the openness of the 
same divine might. God is not really a substance which emits light; he is 
rather the flash itself. He is the openness itself which holds and rules. He 
is the world wherein things are born, rise to their heights, decline, and 
die. Things owe their very being to gods; without them they are meaning- 
less. In the openness of the realm of gods, things not only acquire their 
being, but have their belonging together with the other beings which 
prevail in the openness provided for them by the same god. A god rules 
every thing no less than its belonging together with the other things. 
Things ‘essentiate’ themselves because of the might of the gods and they 
belong together because of the same might of the gods. Things have their 
being, their ‘essentiation,’ in the openness of the gods. 

Even though every god is a world, there cannot be many worlds (only 
things can be many!); there is only one world of Zeus with its diverse 
facets — the gods other than Zeus. Every god is Zeus-like, and Zeus as 
lightning is the son of darkness, of Mother Earth. 

Hermes, for instance, is one of the Greek gods. He is a god of stones, 
of roads, of travellers, servants, thieves, and herdsmen. He is a god of 
night, of winds, and a guide of souls. All these things, ruled by Hermes, 
do not seem to have much in common, and yet they express the unique 
essence of this god. Along the roads in ancient Greece there have been 
stone columns, called ‘columns of Hermes.’ Travellers threw stones at the 
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columns of Hermes, according to custom, to honor the god. As the god of 
roads, Hermes is the god of travellers. A traveller is a man of chance. He 
often finds something lost on the road or runs into some favourable cir- 
cumstances. Hermes is a god of good opportunities. The Greek myths, 
Greek art or sculptures often portray Hermes with the cap of invisibility 
or with winged shoes — the symbols of travellers and of good opportuni- 
ties. A traveller moves fast from place to place as if he were gifted with 
winged shoes; he apears suddenly in a community and disappears from it 
as if with a mask of invisibility. 

The winged shoes relate Hermes to wind and storms. The name Arge- 
phontes — ‘he who makes the sky clear’ — shows him as the god of winds. 
The wind expresses Hermes’ quickness, flexibility, and trickiness, and also 
his willingness to perform services. He, the god of wind and quick motion, 
is related to stones and rocks, which are typically motionless. A rock is 
the contrary of motion or wind, and precisely by being such it best dis- 
closes motion. The word ‘stone’ in Greek is related to ‘protection.’ A rock 
protects a traveller by sheltering him from the winds or it hides him from 
the sight of an enemy. 

Hermes is widely known as the protector of the shepherds of Arcadia 
and their flocks. Hermes, the wind, is omnipresent, and therefore he can 
easily locate the lost sheep or lamb, and bring the scattered flock together. 
His characteristic of speed is disclosed by his winged shoes and also by 
his being the god of athletes. The epithet agonos indicates that he is the 
presider over the games. His statue used to stand at the entrance to the 
Olympian stadium, and he has been considered the inventor of races. 

A traveller is usually a clever or cunning man. These features are typi- 
cal of thieves or servants. Servants as well as thieves are men of the 
roads, travellers. Hermes is renowned for his ingenuity and willingness to 
help. In the time of need, he rushes in quickly like the wind and gives 
assistance. Ingenuity, quickness, and complaisance are distinguishing fea- 
tures of a servant, who makes himself available for various tasks placed 
upon him, and he quickly finds a solution in the best possible way. Hermes 
himself is referred to as diactoros, the messenger, since he is often sent by 
Zeus on diverse delicate missions which he always performs skilfully and 
trickily. 

Hermes also is the god of merchants, the people of good opportunities. 
Often he is portrayed with a bag of money in his hand. Merchants are 
normally people of the road. They travel from place to place persuading 
people to buy their merchandise. Their way of persuasion is skilful and 
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often tricky. The god of good opportunities is simultaneously the god of 
loss. For every finder on the road there is a loser. A successful sale is a 
poor buy. A good opportunity for a thief is zpso facto a bad opportunity 
for the one who is robbed by the thief. 

Travellers, thieves, servants, or merchants on their trips are often ex- 
posed to the night. Night is misleading and tricky. In the night every- 
thing is far and near at the same time. Hermes, the god of roads, is the 
god of far and near; he is everywhere and nowhere — a feature indicated 
by the cap of invisibility or the winged shoes. 

All these characteristics of Hermes — the stone columns, the cap of 
invisibility, the winged shoes — indicate the same reality which founds 
and grounds them. Hermes is a world in which all the preceding pheno- 
mena receive their realness, their typical place, and their belonging to- 
gether with everything else. Without the reality or the world of Hermes, 
all these Hermean phenomena would be lacking their ‘somethingess’ and 
reciprocal belonging together. They would be meaningless and unreal. 
They would be shadows which do not shine, and therefore really are not. 
Hermes 1s the light which discloses and founds all the phenomena of his 
world. They, by partaking in the light of the god, are what they are. 
Without the god Hermes, things would be shadows with no light around 
them, and therefore they would not be disclosed and they would not be. 

A god, be it Hermes or any other, is an ‘unthingly’ might of Being 
(of physts) which holds entities in their being and their interrelations. 
The same entity, held in the world of a different god, is no longer the 
same. Hermes’ night is a concealing element which misleads, disfigures, 
and hides things surrounded by it. On the other hand, protective night 
may also be endangering; it may help the enemy, a thief, or a wild beast 
to creep up and attack. A totally different reality is Artemis’ night. It 
discloses nature in its wild beauty. The rosy clouds of dying day, with 
darkly silhouetted trees, herald the approaching night. Its serene beauty 
is guarded by the stars and ghostly moon. Artemis’ night is filled with the 
fearful and fascinating beauty of howling wolves, and all the thrills and 
tragedy of the chase. Different again is the Aphroditian night with sighs 
of longing, with love dreams, and ardent embraces; it gives a deep hue to 
love songs — even to the love calls of the animals or birds. The night of 
Aphrodite is penetrated by the power of temptation. It removes and 
shatters the obstacles between two hearts. It thrusts youthful breasts 
against masculine chest, and makes a chaste bed sinful. The face of night 
has the features of a god, and each time it is a different reality. Every- 
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thing zs or ‘essentiates’ itself by carrying upon itself the marks of one or 
another deity, or else it is no thing, by not being disclosed in any way. 

Apollo the goldilocks is present in the flames of the sun, in the glitter 
of morning dew — in everything which stands in the harmonious shine 
which floods all things with its light and sets each thing apart from an- 
other. The harmony of all disclosed things is a symphony in colour, a 
song of forms and shapes. Apollo is the god of music. The harmonious 
disclosure of all things melodiously tells what each thing is, and what is 
the world containing all things in itself. Apollo, who holds all things in 
harmony, is the god of wisdom who brings forward the truths of all 
things into the language of the world. A lyre, a golden arrow which re- 
sembles the rays of sun, a grasshopper who chirps and is a symbol of har- 
mony and therefore of wisdom, and even the golden-haired wolves who 
howl rhythmically in the moonlight — all these things of Apollo disclose 
Apollo’s world, wherein they acquire their meaning and ‘essentiation.’ 

What really is Hermes? He is a world, and all the things which appear 
in his world are Hermean things; they have the shine of Hermes upon 
them. Because of this shine, they are disclosed as what they are. Without 
the ‘unthingly’ light of Hermes they would be only the shadows and 
would not offer any sight, any view, or idea. They would be silently 
blind. A rock, wind, night, road, traveller, servant — all these belong to- 
gether and they all are the same in the sense of being disclosed in the 
same Hermean light. In the very same way, the sun, wisdom, song, lyre, 
a grasshopper, and so on are real in the Apollonian way. They are the 
manifestations of the language of Apollonian reality. 

All the Olympian gods can be considered as the ways in which Zeus 
‘essentiates’ himself, and therefore all the things, in the light of various 
gods, can be treated as belonging to Zeusian light, his logos. This presents 
an enormous flexibility of things which can appear in various hues (Apol- 
lonian, Artemidian, Aphroditian, Hermean) of Zeus’ light. No thing is 
properly disclosed if it is disclosed ‘stiffly’ — that is as a certain essence or 
substance. A thing is properly disclosed as an ‘essentiation,’ as prevalence, 
in the divine light. By ‘essentiating’ itself the thing holds divine light 
upon itself — it assembles it and participates in it. 

A flexible approach to various entities, instead of treating them as ob- 
stinate or as upheld by some other actual entity, considers them as found- 
ed in a god — in a divine logos. In such an approach even what is not 
actual or what is totally absent is real since it is meaningful; it discloses 
divine light of divine logos. Thus, for instance, the immobility of a rock 
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discloses Hermes as breezelike. A thief who is caught when ‘operating’ in 
the daylight is unprotected by Hermes, the god of concealing night. In 
this non-protection — in the lack of night — Hermes is nevertheless dis- 
closed, real, and present in his absence. He ‘shines’ as a might of night in 
the midst of daylight. 

Often Plato himself (and always his interpreters) understand the enti- 
ties, participating in the ideas, stiffly. Wind is wind because of its partici- 
pation in the idea of wind. A strong wind participates more intensely in 
this idea than does a weak wind. On the other hand, a strong wind par- 
ticipates in the idea of strength in which also a strong tree, a strong ani- 
mal, or a strong man participates. Such an approach seems to cause some 
difficulty in understanding Plato’s doctrine of ideas. 

Plato’s dialogues, however, contain ample indications of a flexible un- 
derstanding of ideas. Things which are highly different among them- 
selves (wind, rock, sun, lyre) participate in the same idea and carry the 
shine of sameness. “What is the feeling of lovers when they recognize a 
lyre, or a garment, or anything else which the beloved has been in the 
habit of using? Do not they, from knowing the lyre, form in the mind’s 
eye an image of the youth to whom the lyre belongs? And this is recol- 
lection. In like manner any one who sees Simmias may remember Ce- 
bes.” 7° 

According to the theory of reminiscence, the similarity of ‘shadowy’ 
things to the lucidity of idea re-calls idea and re-establishes its explicit 
knowledge in man’s mind. Things which belong to a beloved person are 
not necessarily the same. A lyre, a garment, and, it could also be, a bench 
where the lovers were sitting together, a tree where they have agreed to 
meet, a window, through which one of them longingly kept watch for the 
coming of the other — all of these entities seem to differ greatly one from 
another, and yet they belong together in the loving shine of the idea of 
love. 

Lyre, garment, bench, and tree ‘speak’ only to the lover, while the 
language of things, as held in the logos of a god, is the language directed 
to all humans, as far as they are open to such a language. This being- 
open consists in detaining oneself and one’s own knowing and thus in 
letting the silent divine logos come to an explicit word. Only through 
this kind of silence can man speak up divinely: “Quit yourself like a man, 
and by the help of god you will be able to tell.” ** 


15 Plato, Phaedo, 73. 
16 Plato, Theaetetus, 151. 
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An idea is a world which dominates all things, and which discloses 
them as illuminated by its light. To cut up the whole reality into groups 
of entities in such a way that an idea dominates only a group of them 
(instead of all) and remains foreign to all other groups is to misinterpret 
the real meaning of Platonic ideas. It is to interpret them in an Aristote- 
lian, that is, in a stiff way — to interpret them as the universal essences 
located in a group of some individuals. The essence of ‘horseness,’ for 
instance ,is located in the group of entities called horses. The Platonic 
idea is principally a world, which dominates in its own way all the enti- 
ties — all which is ‘thingly.’ 

The prevalence of every idea over all the things is not explicitly stress- 
ed by Plato. It is so because he was standing in the course of ‘freeing’ all 
the entities from archaic mythological elements. The mission of a philo- 
sopher was to replace the ‘primitive’ mythical interpretation of reality 
with a sophisticated philosophical interpretation. Instead of mythos — the 
language of gods — there is now introduced logos, which is the language 
of a thinker (of a philosopher) who, however, thinks by responding to 
reality — the physis — and therefore the language of the thinker, his logos, 
is the language of physis. 

Even though Plato never definitely took the standpoint of divine logos, 
here and there in his philosophy the sway of divine logos — the sway of 
mythos — can be felt. Such a sway is most manifest in his frequent refer- 
ences to the idea of beauty. The beauty of things owes itself to the idea 
of beauty. Here things are not ‘grouped’ or categorized, but they all suc- 
cumb to the one and the same idea of beauty. Things may be very dif- 
ferent — mountains, lakes, clouds, flowers, animals, humans, sounds, 
words, songs, statues, temples, garments, virtues, thoughts — nevertheless, 
they are the same in that they are beautiful, and therefore they belong to 
the same one divine world. Gods are gods by their unquestionable beauty. 
Things in the world of each god have a different hue and meaning, but 
all are beautiful because of the shine of god — all are Zeusian. Things, 
when known as beautiful, are known ‘flexibly’ — they disclose or assemble 
divine words — the mythos — upon themselves and therefore they are. 

Man, who knows the ideas, knows the gods, and only a godly man has 
the right knowledge of things. Because of it, he can maintain a harmony 
and order in his world, and be a ruler. In this sense Plato requires a 
philosophical training for a ruler of a state. The standards of ruling are 
not true and valid because they are thought of by the kingly man or 
determined by a group of noble men, nor are they true because they are 
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‘democratic,’ that is, determined by the majority of the ‘souls.’ Political 
standards are disclosed by the logos of the gods. Man — whether a king, 
a group of nobles, or the majority of the ‘souls’ — can never determine 
what is right and what is wrong. Man can only follow or refuse to follow 
the right. Man is not the source of ideas but the one who makes himself 
available to them — who either follows them or refuses to do so. Only a 
philosopher —- a man who knows the standards, the laws, or the logos of 
the gods — can disclose the laws or what is right and what is wrong in 
society. The knower of what is wrong and what is right is the knower of 
ideas — the knower of the gods. The knowledge of the logoz of the gods 
is not the knowledge of Revelation, that 1s, of the supernatural truths. 
It is the knowledge of that which is most natural, even though transcen- 
dental. It is the knowledge of the light in which things appear in their 
right order — in the order of the gods. The lover of the order is erotic 
(Eros-like), because he seeks beauty (he seeks that which shines and 
therefore that is most shiny — the logos) — he seeks the gods, and because 
of this he is a philosopher. 

The philosopher, the lover of logos, is not the one who is rich with 
knowledge of various and diverse facts or entities, but the one who knows 
the fundamental order of reality — who knows the ideas, held in the unity 
of agathon, which discloses everything in its light. Agathon is Zeus; he 
holds everything in the shine of his lightning. A philosopher, “‘is not con- 
cerned to know, for example, a multiplicity of beautiful things or a multi- 
plicity of good things, but rather to discern the essence of beauty and the 
essence of goodness, which are embodied in varying degrees of particular 
beautiful things and particular good things. The non-philosophers, who 
are so taken up with the multiplicity of appearances that they do not 
attend to the essential nature and cannot distinguish, for instance, the 
essence of beauty from the many beautiful phenomena, are represented 
as having only an opinion (doxa) and as lacking the scientific (episteme- 
kind) knowledge.” ** A philosopher is the one who knows the fundamen- 
tal order of reality - who knows the ideas, held in the unity of agathon — 
the sun which brings everything in its light, or who knows the gods, ruled 
by Zeus, who holds everything in the shine of his lightning. The philo- 
sopher is the ruler, the king, because he is godly. 

The understanding of reality as the all-disclosing and therefore divine 
and ‘unthingly’ shine which brings things out from their shadowy mean- 


17 Copleston, op. cit., Vol. I, p.. 175. | 
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inglessness is the mark of the greatness of Platonic thought. The Platonic 
man, the knower of ideas, is the knower of ‘unthingly’ reality and there- 
fore godly. A godly man in the Greek myths is known as a hero — a man 
of greatness. Plato, the man of greatness, paradoxically initiates the un- 
derstanding of reality and of man as gradually being deprived of the 
superior or the godly standards, which are replaced by ‘human’ and, most 
of all, by ‘thingly’ standards. Plato is the one who makes the first move 
to the godless world and godless man. 


V. THING IN PLATO’S PHILOSOPHY 


Aristotle maintains entities as dominated by one supreme cause — the first 
mover. Such an approach deprives entities of their flexibility and multi- 
colored ‘essentiation’ in the light of ideas. In the mythical understanding, 
all things are ruled by one god who discloses himself by disclosing them 
in the hue of his light. All the things (and not just some of them) may 
appear in another disclosure — they may be disclosed by another god in 
a different hue of his light. All the things may appear in the various hues 
of various gods. The unity of all things richly disclosed in the multicolor- 
ed lights or hues of disclosure consists in the unity of the gods themselves. 
The different hues of disclosure of the gods are the ways in which Zeusian 
logos ‘essentiates’ itself as the lightning — the father of all hues. 

In very much the same way as the gods, ideas disclose themselves and 
things. Each idea discloses all the things in its own light, and all the 
things, appearing in diversified hues of various ideas, ultimately stand in 
the light of agathon, of Being. In such an approach there is quasi a 
multitude of worlds (each idea constitutes a world!), and things appear 
very flexibly and vividly by participating in this variety of worlds. Since 
all the worlds (all ideas) are facets of one world (the world of agathon), 
things do not really appear in a multitude of worlds but in the world, 
which is itself dynamic — and which diversely discloses itself and things 
held in it. In such an approach the importance of things is played down. 
Their structure is not rigid and self supporting, but is determined by the 
light of reality (the physis). Things are things reflecting the diversified 
light of ideas (or gods) or lodging it upon themselves. The centrepiece 
of reality is ideas, or the gods, and their logos, which prevail over things 
and their structure, but ideas themselves are not things as they are in the 
Aristotelian and Thomistic understanding. 

An important function of Aristotelian philosophy is the classification 
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of entities, which can be done since their meanings are firmly and rigidly 
set. Instead of a diversity of ideas or of gods, each of which determines 
the meaning of all things, there is in Aristotelian philosophy one deter- 
mining power, which itself is the highest entity or the highest cause. It 
moves or causes all other entities. It is the first mover - God. The rigid 
understanding of entities consists in localizing determining realness in 
things themselves. In such a way they are not undetermined. They are 
rigidly determined precisely because they are determined by another 
entity. The determining reality is an entity — the first mover or the first 
cause. All other entities, by being determined by the supreme entity, 
necessarily maintain a rigidly set face. Whenever an entity 1s exposed to 
the shine of Jogos — to the crisscross of diverse hues of ideas — it is loosely 
held on a string, and it ‘essentiates’ itself as vividly swayed by the ‘un- 
thingly’ powers of ideas. Because of this, a thing in the shine of ideas, or 
in the light of agathon, has many facets. 

Water, for instance, in the Aristotelian approach, 1s a substance with 
a certain number of accidents. Water is an inorganic entity, which shines 
in the light, lacks sharply cut contours. It does not have a definite quan- 
tity, though one may have a definite amount of it. The same must be 
said of its weight. Water makes things wet or damp. It has a passive at- 
titude towards heating and freezing, whereby it becomes steam or ice 
respectively. Water can be found at a certain place (a lake, river, or 
spring). At times, in some places, it may run dry, and so on. Such con- 
siderations are mainly limited to the entity itself (to water). If it refers 
to anything else, it is always some other entity. There cannot be any other 
kind of reference, since in Aristotelian understanding there are only 
things. 

Whenever idea is understood as the supreme entity, it is one idea (com- 
parable to agathon), and therefore all ideas and entities subordinate to it 
differ from each other by the degree of participation in the one supreme 
idea. Because of this, they are rigidly fixed or localized in the scale of 
being. Plato is not a thinker of one idea, but of a multitude. Agathon 
expresses the belonging together of ideas; it does not hold them rigidly. 
Knowingly or unknowingly, Plato stands in the mythical pattern in the 
way he sees and understands ideas and things. Understood mythically or 
Platonically, things hold a very diversified and rich language of powers 
(gods or ideas) which determine them. Things, understood in this way, 
have a much more intensive and extensive character of disclosing the 
grounds of reality than they do in their Aristotelian way of understanding. 
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Water, understood in a Platonic way, refers to the mythical origin of 
its understanding as its prototype. Such an understanding is not fixed or 
localized in the thing itself, nor is it upheld by another thing which 
causes it. Mythical understanding is transcendental because it maintains 
that the meaning of a thing is founded and carried by ‘unthingly’ reali- 
ties — the gods. Plato’s philosophical term for a god is ‘idea.’ 

Physts is the mighty coming-forward itself; it is disclosure (the logos) - 
it brings itself into openness. Physis discloses itself by disclosing the diver- 
sity of entities. To bring something to light which otherwise is concealed 
is to speak. Physis speaks. To speak is not only to disclose something of 
what is spoken, but principally to bring oneself into openness. Nature 
(physis) — the mighty upcoming which founds everything — is the up- 
coming from recession — a rise into the heights of light from the depths 
of dark. A thing is a thing by reflecting or assembling the transcendental 
Event of upcoming physis. 

Water is a word of physts. With the knowledge of this word, mythical 
Greek man was firmly standing in his world — he under-stood it. By 
under-standing his world, Greek man understood the words of physis - 
he knew deep meanings of things of his world. 

Water or the lack of it means life or death. The blessed drops from 
heaven reach the dead dust of earth, burned by the sun, and bring seed- 
lings, tiny leaves, young sprouts, blooming bushes, flowers, rustling trees, 
and many things of different kinds to life. Drops of rain mean rich and 
varied life; the lack of them is the silence of the grave. 

Waters are divine. Springs, creeks, lakes, and sea are populated by the 
nymphs; ultimately they are the nymphs. A bubbling creek, a calm pool, 
a cold spring gushing out from dark earth, and the sea with its tides, 
foam, and waves — all are water nymphs. These deities are youthful, 
beautiful, and charming. What is more beautiful, youthful, and charming 
than waters? They are intensified ways of Nature’s disclosure. The creeks 
or rivers flow and never rest; ponds and lakes are full of peace; at times 
they get shallow and the ponds dry out until rain comes. The clouds of 
heaven are rich with rains. All waters shine with youthful freshness and 
beauty. They are never the same, yet always the same, while all things 
come and go. Centuries ago a spring quenched the thirst of a man or of 
an animal, and it does so today. A child wades across a sandy creek, and 
the same child wades through it again — no more a child, but an aged 
man. Waters remain always the same; always youthful, charming, and 
beautiful — the nymphs. Waters lend their purity, youth, and beauty to 
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things of Nature, of physis. Grasses, flowers, brushes, trees, animals, and 
man are filled with life, youth, and beauty because of waters, the nymphs 
of Nature. 

Echo, a nymph, is the voice of living Nature born in the depths of 
waters. She is heard at night, when the world lies shrouded in darkness. 
She — the disclosing sound — belongs intimately together with the con- 
cealing silence. Physis constantly unveils itself — it rises up from out con- 
cealing veils, therefore it is constantly in concealment. Echo, the goddess 
of waters, shines, yet there is nothing as dark, deep, and concealed as 
water under the shade of the trees. Echo, the beautiful nymph, falls in 
love with Narcissus, who enjoys his beauty in the glare of waters which 
reflect him, just as the silence of the dark night reflects the silvery sound 
of Echo’s voice. 

Echo spreads itself into the vast world and penetrates its most distant 
corners just like the waters which are found everywhere on earth. Im- 
mense, unlimited, never exhausting themselves, and ever youthful are the 
waters. ‘They outlive all things, they are not confined to a certain place 
or time; they never age or wither; they are divine. 

Pan, a god of fertility and music, is a companion of the nymphs. He 
falls in love with Syrinx — one of the nymphs — and pursues her. When 
her father, the river god Ladon, changes her into a reed, Pan thereafter 
uses reeds for his flutes and calls them ‘syrinx’ or ‘Pan-pipes.’ *® Pan, an 
erotic deity, penetrates the whole reality with his power of joining things 
and bringing them together. In many ways he resembles water; he — just 
like water — fertilizes everything and brings life to the dust. He — just 
like water — is everywhere and nowhere. Pan, the god of music, fills the 
world with a charming and youthful sound of beauty, resembling Echo, 
the living sound of Nature. 

Besides the nymphs, there are other deities of springs and rivers. They 
are called Sileni, which means ‘water which bubbles as it flows.’ 19 The 
bubbling waters speak — they speak the language of physis. The whole 
veality is diversely laid in an orderly togetherness. The springs and rivers, 
lakes and oceans — all are diverse ways of speaking physis. Moreover, the 
moisture of the air, the dew of the grass, the sap of the trees, and the 
blood of living beings - all are various ways in which physis brings itself 
to light. The language of physis is water. 

The Sileni are known for their wisdom. They are wise because they 


18 Cf. Larousse, op. cit., p. 183. 
19 Cf. Ibid. 
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know the language of the water — the water which bubbles as it flows. In 
the numerous myths of the Greeks, water is related to wisdom. A wise 
man is a prophet because he knows the past and the future, and he knows 
these by knowing the waters — never aging, always youthful, and always 
living and bubbling. 

Satyrs, too, are the pursuers of the nymphs through the forests. ‘They 
are lazy, cheerful, and seek pleasure — especially that of music and dance. 
In all these features, the language of waters is preserved. Water often is 
lazy, calm, yet agile, the chaser of all that flows down, that escapes. 
Waters often are mighty and violent; they can outrun and overpower 
everything speedy and mighty. The waters of the bubbling stream are 
cheerful, gay, and yet often they are sad, resembling the funeral march. 

The Sileni are often drunk. To be drunk is to be ‘watery.’ Whoever is 
drunk is taken away from the sober confinements of his actual situation 
and is drawn into the endless echo of the world. Wine expresses tran- 
scendental or ‘unthingly’ reality. Man in the captivity of wine is in the 
hands of the gods. The gods rule the wholeness of the world, and they 
are not confined to any point — be it spatial or temporal. A drunken man 
— man floating in the ‘waters’ of the gods — is ‘enthusiastic’ and ‘wise.’ 
Socrates, because of his wisdom, was nicknamed ‘Silenus.’ Plato, his ad- 
mirer, does not consider that this nickname in any way humiliates or dis- 
graces his beloved teacher.”° 

Dionysus, the prominent Greek deity, is diversely related to nymphs, 
Sileni, Satyrs, wine, and many other phenomena which are the facets of 
‘watery’ reality. Dionysus is a god accompanied by a bull, a horse, and a 
goat — the animals representing fertility and life. The waters are that 
which is the fundamental fertilizing power; rains bring life from out dead 
dust. In mythical language these animals — especially the horse — are re- 
lated to waters. Waters are known because of stability; on the other hand, 
they are extremely diversified and active. Nymphs, Sileni, Satyrs, and 
many other entities are penetrated by Dionysiac light, and they express 
Dionysiac logos. The understanding of water, by referring to various 
Dionysiac phenomena, ultimately means the under-standing of the god 
Dionysius. 

The snake, another Dionysiac phenomenon, is the earth crawler. It 1s 
always close to earth, and because of this it well expresses the ever youth- 
ful and eternally rejuvenating earth. All things — all that originates in 
the womb of earth — age and disintegrate, while she herself never loses 


20 Cf. Ibid., p. 182. 
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her youth and beauty. The creeping ivy, because of its flexibility, resem- 
bles not only a snake, but also water. Waters find their way to the sea by 
winding among the hills and through the valleys, winding like the creep- 
ing ivy. It, the evergreen, is youthful. Water and all its co-phenomena 
refer to shine and light, but they refer to earth no less — always dark and 
concealed. Shiny waters always cling as closely as possible to dark earth. 

Dionysus is remarkable for his dual nature. He is the god of life and 
death, of light and night, of order and chaos; he is constructive and: 
destructive might. Waters fertilize and vitalize fields and forests — the 
habitat of whatever lives. On the other hand, they can wash them out, 
destroy them and all that is alive. Waters are pleasant, calm, and peace- 
ful; in the stormy days, however, rain and waves are powerful, destruc- 
tive, and fearful. Fearful are river bends, deep lakes, and sleeping 
marshes. 

Dionysus, the god of chaos, echoes throughout all reality, glittering in 
the splendor of light, radiating vitality. He is the inexhaustible source of 
forms, of things revealed in their beauty. And no less his chaos conceals 
everything in the abyss of dark, the silence of death; he is the end of all 
the roads, the place where all the forms melt into indistinguishable 
nothing in the absence of beauty. 

The destructive aspect of Dionysus’ reality is stressed by his being re- 
lated to the Cretan god Zagreus, the son of Demeter. The Titans tore 
Zagreus to pieces but the goddess Athena restored his heart, and Zeus 
created Dionysus from his still beating heart. Waters, which manifest 
physis, the fundamental reality in the world of the Greeks, chiefly present 
the fluctuating heart of Nature, ever alive and youthful. When lands 
freeze, and all growth and life cease, submerged into the chaos of silence; 
when days shrink and night reigns — Dionysus, the god of life, is destroy- 
ed. He is not dead, however; deep beneath the layers of silence and dark 
his heart beats, and therefore, when the time comes, he can rise again 
with might and beauty, with more splendor than ever, with the music of 
the Pan pipe, accompanied by hosts of beings brimming with life and joy. 

The ever fluctuating Dionysiac heart is physts which constantly rises 
into the light of disclosure from the veils of concealment. Physis is the 
beating heart where each beat is life or disclosure and each interval of 
silence is death and concealment. 

Water is cold and dead, silent and dark. However, all that is moist be- 
comes blessed with life; it leaps up towards the sun and unveils the rich- 
ness of its forms. It becomes filled with the warmth of sap or the warmth 
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of blood. It brings the concealed word of Nature to richly diversified 
sounds. In the cool springs, in the winding streams bubbling through 
rapids and rolling over the boulders, in the wide rivers which carry heavy 
logs and boats seaward, in the clouds and the silvery dew, in the sap of 
mighty trees, in the blood of a hero who dies for his gods — everywhere 
water speaks the ultimate word: ‘Nature’ (physis). The ultimate lan- 
guage of waters is logos, divine, Dionysiac wisdom. To know what water 
is is to know the logos of reality, the break-through of physis into light 
from concealment. Silent Earth here rises into the dazzling light of the 
sky — the majestic mights of the gods. These mights, Jogot, are ideas in 
Plato’s philosophy. 

Dionysus’ name means ‘Zeus of Nyssa.’ With it the importance of this 
god is expressed. Dionysus is Zeus-like. Zeus — the flash of lightning — is 
the very disclosure of reality. He brings to light and harmonious melody 
the dark and silent elements of the Earth. Dionysus, the god of chaos, 
has the same disclosing features as Zeus. He is the god of light and dark, 
of life and death, of construction and destruction. Light in its purity does 
not disclose anything, nor does darkness. Moreover, light itself is no light 
(does not disclose itself) without the obscure background of dark, nor is 
dark dark without the flash of Zeus’ lightning. The ultimate truth is cha- 
os, the bridal bed of light and dark, of Gaea and Uranos. Whatever is dis- 
closed rests on chaotic or abysmal grounds, and is supported by them. It 
owes itself to chaos and carries the shadow of guilt in itself. Anaximander 
is the father of the profoundly understood truth that physis is responsible 
for the being of things or that things are indebted to physis for their 
being. Only a restored bridge between Plato and Anaximander can ade- 
quately bring out the real meaning of Plato’s ideas. 

This lengthy treatment of the mythical meaning of water attempts to 
counterbalance its rationalistic or scientific meaning. The Aristotelian 
understanding of water is conventional and perhaps it is up to date. The 
mythical or Platonic understanding seems today unsober, subjective, or 
poetical. To a great extent, Aristotelian philosophy dominates our way of 
grasping reality. According to this position, whatever is a thing or a being 
1s or is real, and whatever is no thing or no being, is unreal, or a mere 
nothing. 

Such a position is not in agreement with modern philosophies — with 
Cartesian, Berkeleyan, or especially with Kantian philosophies. The mod- 
ern philosophies seek to find the determining powers upon which the 
structure or being of things depend, and they find these in the reality of 
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a subject which determines all objectivity. In this sense modern philoso- 
phy differs from Platonic and pre-Platonic philosophies, which are of 
ontocentric orientation; they determine ‘thingly’ reality by ‘unthingly’ 
principles. Everything owes its being to apeiron (the Unlimited) and is 
indebted to it because of being a something. To be disclosed is to owe 
oneself (one’s immanent or ‘thingly’ realness) to the transcendental or 
‘unthingly’ realness of apeiron. To appear in the light of apeiron (physis) 
is a debt which must be paid by disappearance — by being extinguished: 

To see a thing in the disclosing horizon of a god or an idea is to see 
it not as centralized in itself, but as referring to the transcendental realm 
of a god or an idea. This reference is thing’s holding the transcendental 
shine upon itself. Waters are the nymphs in their youthfulness and beau- 
ty; they are Sileni and Satyrs, wise demi-gods who seek pleasure, music, 
and dance. Wisdom primordially is the language of reality — of physis. 
Waters richly disclose the language of physis by assembling it on them- 
selves. Waters are the source of life and pleasure. Pleasure is the culmina- 
tion of physis. It is the guilt which is absolved by the downfall. 

All these ‘unthingly’ phenomena are the modes in which the god Dio- 
nysus discloses himself by disclosing things which ‘essentiate’ themselves 
in his light. They constitute the Dionysiac logos. Everything — not just 
water — refers chiefly to a god, the ‘unthingly’ totality of the world. In 
the light of such a totality a thing ‘essentiates’ itself, and because of this 
it is Meaningful — is a thing. A thing in the logos of a god is always richly 
interrelated with many other things which, too, are things by ‘essentiating’ 
themselves in the Jogos of the same god. A lake, a creek, a nymph, a song, 
wine — all belong together by being held in the same Dionysiac light. 
They participate in the idea of Dionysus. Analogically, a stone, wind, a 
servant, traveller, merchant, or a thief, a road, night, and all other Her- 
mean phenomena belong together by their participation in the reality or 
idea of Hermes. The same applies to the sunrise, the glare of waters, 
music, wisdom, grasshopper, lyre, arrow, and so on. They are true by 
their ‘essentiation’ in the Apollonian founding light. 

It is true that the participation of Plato’s things in the ideas is not as 
‘flexible’ as the participation of mythical things in the light of the gods. 
Nevertheless, the Platonic problem of participation has its origin in the 
mythical understanding of reality. It is totally wrong to consider the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas as the product of Plato’s mind alone, without 
any grounds in the Greek world. The Greeks were very world-minded, 
and all their deeper truths have their start in their world, which is pre- 
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dominantly mythical. When mythical bonds and truths began to lose 
their unquestionable force and character, the philosophical theories or 
doctrines began to emerge, and gradually they took over the interpreta- 
tion of reality. Their interpretation, however, was not totally disconnect- 
ed from the mythical disclosure of reality; even though they tended to 
destroy many mythical views and much of the mythical organization, 
they nevertheless to a great extent owed their interpretation of reality tn 
its mythical interpretation. 

Platonic ideas, when handled mythically, are handled more adequately 
than when they are handled or treated in an Aristotelian way; that 1s, 
when considered as subsisting concepts. Plato’s ideas are not projections 
of the universal concepts of human mind. On the contrary, the human 
ideas are the outcome of the ideas of reality. Platonic ideas, understood 
in the mythical way, are transcendental; they determine the very make- 
up of things. In the Aristotelian understanding, the make-up of a thing 
is founded in another thing as its cause. Ideas in mythical or Platonic 
understanding are transcendental, while in the Aristotelian understand- 
ing, ideas as the essences of things are immanent (they are located in the 
things themselves). An honest approach to Aristotelian philosophy, how- 
ever, does not necessarily have to consider it as a philosophy of things. 
Aristotle, a man of the Greek world, is not a philosopher of things alone. 
In the Aristotelian philosophy, reality which determines things ‘essentia- 
tes’ itself, not by itself, but necessarily with the things. The essences ol 
things (their ‘essentiations’) are not the things themselves, but the ‘un- 
thingly’ powers of reality which come to light only with the things and 
in the things. Aristotle when Platonically interpreted is understood more 
adequately than when he is understood as the philosopher of common 
sense. Aristotle, especially in his early phase of understanding of reality, is 
a great thinker. A totally immanent thought, without any reference to 
‘unthingly’ grounds of reality, is not a thought of greatness! “Thingly’ 
thinking, strictly speaking, is not thinking at all; it is thoughtlessness. 

In spite of the abundance of mythical backgrounds in Plato’s philoso- 
phy, he is undoubtedly the ground for Western thought’s becoming thing- 
oriented. This he does in two ways. First he abandons the ‘dark’ of reali- 
ty, Parmenidean non-Being. His ‘unthingly’ world is lightful and static. 
Parmenides separates Being from non-Being (the logos from physis), and 
thereby destroys the Event of Reality. He confronts Being with non- 
Being. Plato maintains Being (the world of ideas) and confronts it with 
the world of things. 
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Secondly, Plato maintains the gradation of reality within the realm of 
ideas as well as within the realm of things. This prepares the way for the 
consideration of reality as consisting of entities only, starting with those 
having a low degree of realness or actuality and ending with those having 
a high degree. 

Plato’s tendencies are made explicit by Aristotle, while his inheritance 
or background owes itself to the thought of Parmenides and Heraclitus, 
and furthermore to the mythical outlook of the pre-philosophical era of 
Greece. 


CHAPTER VII 


ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle has had a great influence upon the development of philosophy 
and the sciences. His importance to a great extent consists in the termino- 
logy coined by him. He did not have to think out his terminology; he 
merely used the words available in the living Greek language. He did not 
use them, however, in their primordial vague meanings, but tidied and 
restricted them to firm and definite meanings. 

Saint ‘Thomas does not establish a terminology for his philosophy. He 
takes it over from the philosophies of the earlier ages. His main problems 
are of Aristotelian origin. For this reason a study of Aristotelian phil- 
osophy is necessary to gain an insight into the grounds of Thomistic phi- 
losophy. Thomistic philosophy to a great extent points to the Greek 
world and most proximately to the thought of Aristotle. 

Not only the terminology but also the development of Aristotelian 
problems are relevant to Thomistic philosophy. The search for the origin 
of Thomistic problems leads to the phase of Aristotle’s philosophy where 
these problems acquire their stabilized and restricted meanings. 


I. THING-ORIENTATION OF ARISTOTELIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


Aristotle is the philosopher of things as being or as real. His under- 
standing of things differs not only from the modern philosophies but also 
from the philosophies of the medieval ages. Things for Aristotle appear 
in nature. To know a thing is to know Nature (physis) wherein every 
thing acquires its meaning. Aristotle approaches things as ‘physical,’ that 
is, as belonging to or as arranged in physis (in Nature). Medieval philos- 
ophy treats of things as founded in and held by the order of the Supreme 
Being. Instead of the order or logos of physis, medieval philosophy main- 
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tains the logos of God. Modern philosophies understand things by con- 
sidering them as they are known and securely established by the human 
consciousness; esse est percipi — things are as they are known or under- 
stood. In the modern philosophies the logos of God is replaced by the 
logos of the human mind. 

The knowledge of physis in Aristotelian philosophy is the knowledge 
of beings and their natures. His logic therefore is ontological. In medieval 
philosophy the knowledge of God is the key to the ultimate understand- 
ing and explanation of things. Thomistic logic is therefore anchored in 
theology. The logic of modern philosophies determines and dominates 
ontology. The ontology of the modern philosophies is logical. 

The Aristotelian approach to things, by observing and systematizing 
them, differs from the modern approach though it also observes and 
systematizes. Ihe modern times approach reality with a well worked out 
a priori system. Nature can only say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the system, while 
Aristotle seeks to listen to the language of things themselves. He allowes 
them to have their say. The modern man’s systematization of the observ- 
ed data is their classification in accordance with an a priori system. 
Aristotle attempts to systematize things as they are systematized already 
in nature. The Aristotelian observation of reality gives a start to the logos 
of the human mind, and therefore his logic is carried by the ‘logic’ of na- 
ture. It is an a posteriori logic. 


II. CATEGORIES 


The Aristotelian categories are not like those of Kant; they are not the 
mental forces which organize the world of appearances; they are forces 
of reality itself. Categories are real in the things which prevail in the 
world. A spruce is green and tall. The spruce itself, however, differs from 
its greenness and tallness; it maintains an independence in reality, while 
greenness and tallness depend on the spruce for their realness. On the 
other hand, the spruce tree cannot be without color or height. A tall blue 
spruce is a substance (spruce tree) and it has a certain quality (blueness) 
and quantity (tallness). This means that the categories of substance, qua- 
lity, and quantity — just like any other categories — are real in the things 
themselves. 

Man is aware of reality. He is not merely aware of the sensible impres- 
sions received from things but knows things themselves. To know a thing 
is to comprehend the manner in which it belongs together with other 
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things. When we know somecne as the son of our neighbour, we know 
him in respect of his relation to our neighbour. In this respect he is the 
same as any of his brothers. When we know him as a strong man, we 
know him as having a certain quality by which he is like all strong people. 
By knowing him as tall, we know him as having a certain determination 
by which he is like all tall men. All these respects in which an entity is 
known are brought with the entity itself; they are not imposed upon it. 
However, they are the viewpoints in which an entity appears. The view- 
points are not determined by man but by reality itself. Plato considers 
them as ideas and Aristotle as the structural elements of physical reality. 
His viewpoints are logical categories; they are carried and swayed by the 
categories of reality. 

The word categorein means to approach something real as real in a 
certain way. By approaching something as real in a certain way, we do 
not violate it in its being; we merely disclose it as it is in itself - we main- 
tain a respectful attitude towards reality. Physis holds things in its cate- 
gorical order, and a Greek knows things by knowing the categorical order 
— by himself standing in it. 

Category in its original Greek meaning has the aspect of opennes, an 
aspect of being-disclosed and revealed. An entity, when looked at from 
the viewpoint of reality itself, is an entity disclosed in a certain way of 
being. A thing is not thinkable as this or that by itself. It must step into 
the beam of light, not the light of reason but the light of reality itself, in 
which it belongs along with many other things. By stepping into this 
beam of light a thing is qualified to be a thing. It becomes classified as 
such and such. In its Roman translation the word ‘categoria’ loses much 
of its primordial meaning, and instead of being merely a way of being- 
disclosed, it becomes a criterion for the broadest classification of beings. 

The meaning of category, indeed, contains in itself the aspect of clas- 
sification; in its original meaning, however, it principally hints at the dis- 
closure of an entity in a certain way. It would be wrong to say that an 
entity is disclosed before it is disclosed in a certain way. It is much truer 
to say that an entity, whenever it is disclosed, is always disclosed as such 
and such. To state that a swan is white is not to add a new item to a 
previously known entity, swan; it rather means that an entity (swan), 
whenever it is disclosed, is disclosed as white. Otherwise it would mean 
that we can know a swan as totally colorless and only afterwards enrich 
our knowledge by knowing it as white. Whenever a man expresses in an 
oral statement something as something, he permits it to appear as it is 
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already disclosed in the realms of categories or the viewpoints (the ideas) 
of reality. The saying or formulation is not a demand. It is a subservient 
extension of reality into the human mind and word. 

Whenever a being is disclosed or appears in a certain way of being, it 
simultaneously comes forward as a being. No matter which way it ap- 
pears, a being is always a being, else it would never appear or be disclos- 
ed as this or that. An entity or thing is an entity or thing by holding the 
light of trans-thingly reality upon itself. This reality is physis. We know 
thing as thing (on) by knowing physis. The very same must be said of 
things as true (alethes), as unified (hen), and as good (agathon). We 
know things thus because of our own standing in the order of physis — in 
the trans-thingly reality which dominates ‘thingly’ reality by holding it 
in the trans-categorical viewpoints of real, true, unified, and good. These 
transcendental viewpoints are transcendentalia, the viewpoints of reality 
as such. 

Physis discloses things through transcendental viewpoints and their 
ways of being through categorical viewpoints. The viewpoints are com- 
parable to a beam of light which discloses things and their ways of being. 
Physis thus is the place and togetherness of the viewpoints — the logos. 
Such an understanding of physis comes from pre-Aristotelian times — 
from Plato and the Early Greek philosophers. Physics, one of the earliest 
Aristotelian works, deals with Aristotelian problems in a Platonic and 
archaic way. Therefore this work is suitable for the tracing back of the 
classical Aristotelian problems to their native phase before they were 
coined, restricted, and hardened to the ‘mighty’ terms of the Aristotelian 
system. Physics contains the major Aristotelian problems with pre-Aris- 
totelian hues. 


III. SUBSTANCE 


The substance is the most important of all the categories. It indicates 
the way of being in which a being is a certain being. Every other category 
is a way of being or a mode of being of a substance. Substance underlies 
all the other categories; it is their subject. According to Heidegger,’ usia 
(the substance) in the living Greek language means lands and posses- 
sions, real estate. It thus indicates that which lies under and supports 


1 Cf. Martin Heidegger, “Vom Wesen und Begriff des physis, Aristoteles Physik 
B. I.” Il Pensiero, Vol. III, No. 2, Maggio-Agosto 1958, p. 148. 
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everything. It has a more stable character than anything else; it is what 
really is. It is the founding ‘beingness.’ 

Substance, as the way of being, is the ‘beingness’ of a being or a thing. 
As the ‘beingness,’ it has a dynamic character and therefore it should not 
be thought of as static. The word ‘substance’ suggests an entity which 
endures while its accidents are in flux. Usia — that which underlies every- 
thing else — is not totally immobile; its very being is a motion. 

The dynamic character of substance as ‘beingness’ does not mean mo- 
tion in the ordinary sense in which a relatively unchangeable entity is in 
motion. ‘Beingness’ as motion constitutes the very entity which 7s; that is, 
which moves. In this movement the entity gathers itself to itself on the 
grounds of physis (Nature). Such a gathering of itself is “essentiation.’ 
Usia means ‘essentiation.’ Motion in this sense is significant to all the 
entities — even those which lie thousands of years unchanged. They are in 
motion, because they have the character of ‘beingness,’ they ‘essentiate’ 
themselves. 

Anything which is blue or green, large or small, fast or slow, which is 
located at a certain place or occurs at a certain time, must have a sub- 
stance; it has to prevail in reality, it has to be. The ‘beingness’ (usza) 
underlies all the ways of being. It founds these ways and carries them. 
Accidents have no ‘beingness’ of their own; a substance, however, always 
discloses itself diversely in accordance with its ‘beingness.’ Fire ‘strives’ 
upward, and rocks ‘seek’ downard paths. The up and down are facets of 
‘beingness.’ 

The usza or ‘essentiation’ of a being is supported by the wsva or ‘essen- 
tiation’ of physis. Physis ‘essentiates’ itself by disclosing or founding beings 
- providing them with the grounds for their ‘essentiation.’ Beings ‘essen- 
tiate’ themselves by being held in the ‘essentiating’ (disclosing and with- 
holding itself) light of Being. Beings appear in the light of physts. Yet 
they never appear as mere substances. Every substance ‘essentiates’ itself 
in diverse modes; these are accidents. They are the ‘viewpoints’ of physis 
which holds every being or substance in its (physis) disclosing light. 

That which is most substantial (most underlying) or most being, 1s 
physis itself, since all substances are founded in physis, in Nature. There- 
fore physis is fundamentally usta, and every other usia is because of 
physis. Any being is a being by prevailing or ‘essentiating’ itself in Being 
(in physis or Nature) which founds it. It gets its beginning in Nature, it 
has its duration there, and it exhausts itself, outwears itself, and ceases 
to be in it. Since ‘beingness’ is motion in the sense of ‘essentiation,’ and 
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since all beings are founded in physts or Nature, physis or Nature is the 
movement or ‘essentiation’ par excellence. It is the beginning, the arche, 
of any mobility. Arche does not just initiate movement qua ‘essentiation,’ 
but prevails over it and presides over its ending. Usia of physis as arche 
holds the ‘beingness’ or usta of every thing by guiding it in its track out- 
lined by arche itself. 

Movement does not offset the repose (rest). It comprises it. It is so 
because movement fundamentally means ‘beingness,’ and ‘beingness’ is 
being’s prevalence in the ‘viewpoints’ of Being (physis). Whatever pre- 
vails in the openness of Being, that is — it is in motion, held and guided 
by Being itself. It ‘essentiates’ itself. 

A being owes itself to Being (to physis). This aspect of being’s owing 
itself to physis is expressed by the word aition, inadequately translated 
into Latin by causa, meaning cause. According to Heidegger, ‘‘Aition ... 
means here that which is at fault for being’s being what it is.” ? Aition 
refers to arche as that which lies in the grounds of every natural entity 
and which constitutes the very ‘thingness’ of a thing. A being, by having 
in itself the arche of physis, has its own standing and thus it owes itself 
to physis.* 

The movement or ‘essentiation’ of physis is arche — it initiates all the 
movements of beings and prevails over them. Beings are by being moved 
by physis. The movement of physis is of a revolving kind; it breaks 
through into disclosure out of concealment. Nature constantly rises like 
the sun. Concealment necessarily belongs to rising; it is the depth whence 
the break-through and rising get their start. 


IV. FORM AND MATTER 


The movement or the break-through of physis is assembled by the 
things as substances — by that which moves or ‘essentiates’ itself. Since 
this motion of things is guided by the ‘essentiation’ of Being, it also has a 
revolving character; things, too, rise to their fullness out from their con- 
cealment. The ‘essentiation’ (usta) is a way in which a being gains itself 
and holds itself in the unity of ‘beingness.’ It does it by assembling the 
primordial movement of Being. 

A being thus inherits the revolving character of Being — the character 
of disclosure and concealment — by moving into its disclosure (form) out 


2 Ibid., p. 136. 
3 Cf. Aristotle, Physics, 192b, 13-15. 
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from its concealment (matter). The steam in water is concealed. When- 
ever water is heated, steam enters into disclosure. Grass contains in itself 
concealed the flesh or tissues of the living organism of a cow; it becomes 
these tissues by being consumed by a cow and thereby by entering into 
disclosure of being-flesh. 

The Greek word for forma (the form) is morphe and for materia (the 
matter), hyle. The Greek meaning of these words does not agree well 
with the Latin. According to Heidegger, “morphe must be understood 
to be derived from eidos, and this again must be understood in its rela- 
tion to logos.” * Eidos means the view. This view, however, is not a 
human view thrown upon already existing things. It is the view of reality 
(of physis or Being) which is brought by the thing itself. A thing can 
offer such a view, because it is a thing by being held in this view. The 
view is the disclosing light of an idea. The views as the views of physis, 
are logot. Morphe is thus the way of appearance of a thing as being-held 
in the light of physis. 

Morphe — the being-held in the view of physis — is ‘essentiation’ or 
‘beingness’ and therefore it has the character of motion. Both of these 
significances — the being-held in the view of Nature and the ‘essentiation,.’ 
as the ontological motion, are no longer revealed by the word forma.® 
By morphe a thing is held in physis, and also holds the ‘view’ of physis 
upon itself; it discloses Nature. Whenever we see a wild bird in flight, we 
say: “That’s Nature!’° A thing or a being assembles physis or Being. 
Being and Being-as-reflected-by-a-being tend to merge and become the 
same, and they do merge in the completed Aristotelian system of meta- 
physics. Being is thus implied in a being. 

Aristotle indicates hyle as dynamis (matter as potentiality), which 
means the appropriation or suitability to morphe — the being-held in the 
view of physis. Wood is suitable or appropriate for making a bed. By 
morphe a thing stands out in the light of physis and it reveals wood as 
wood. Wood is undisclosed (concealed) in itself, but it becomes disclosed 
as appropriate for making a bed by morphe, the ‘bedness’ of bed, by its 
form. 

It is not only morphe that prevails in the light of physis. Morphe be- 
longs together with hyle, and both of them assemble the ‘essentiation’ of 

* Martin Heidegger, “Vom Wesen und Begriff des physis, Aristoteles Physik 
B. I.” (Continuation), Il Pensiero, Vol. III, No. 3, Settembre-Dicembre 1958, 
p. 268. 
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6 Cf. [bid., 7-9. 
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physis in the thing. Morphe and hyle ultimately are the shine of physis 
in a thing. The holding of this shine constitutes the very ‘thingness.’ 
Morphe is the disclosing power of physis, while hyle is its concealing 
power. Both of them present or manifest the transcendental movement or 
the ‘essentiation’ of physis in the ‘essentiation’ of a thing. The wild bird 
‘assembles’ the ‘essentiation’ of physis (we say: “That’s Nature!’); by 
doing this, it is itself assembled in its own being as a bird, and it brings 
hyle in its own ‘essentiation’ as that which is appropriate to the flight of 
the bird — feathers, bones, sharp eyes, and so on. Things consist of morphe 
and hyle, but they are not physts or Nature itself. They are “by Nature.” * 
Morphe and hyle primordially belong to physis, but not to a thing. 

Even though both belong to physis, morphe, according to Aristotle, has 
a predominance over hyle and 1s more of being-physis than is hyle. “The 
morphe indeed is physis rather than hyle, for a thing is more properly 
said to be what it is when it has attained fulfillment than when it exists 


potentially.” § 


V. ACTUALITY 


A substance (usta) as ‘beingness’ or ‘essentiation’ consists of morphe 
and hyle, and both these structural elements belong to the ‘view’ of 
physis. Hyle and morphe express the movement or ‘essentiation’ which 
discloses physis as assembled by the ‘essentiating’ thing. The movement 
of this kind (as hinted at by Heidegger ®) is anchored in the calm of 
seeing or viewing. This ‘view’ is telos; it is the view of physis. An entity 
is an entity by being held in the ‘view’ (idea or logos) of physis. Its being- 
held is its disclosure, and disclosure is where a being is founded as being. 
Disclosure is the aim and the end of any being; it is its telos. The ‘thing- 
ness’ or ‘beingness’ (usza) gets hold of itself by clinging to the ‘view’ of 
Being, its telos. Telos is the end, the highest peak and fulfillment of a 
being as being. Since wsza is movement in the sense of ‘essentiation,’ it has 
its base of operation in telos. Telos is that point where the movement 
(‘essentiation’) of a being is anchored and thereby begun. The telos is the 
aim which sets a being into motion — which founds it as a being. Thus 
telos is the calm as the peak of movement. According to Heidegger, the 
end or the aim of the ‘essentiation’ of any being is not a result of motion’s 


7 Aristotle, Physics, 193b, 3-6. 
8 Ibid., 7-9. 
9 Cf. Heidegger, “Vom Wesen und Begriff des physis,” Il Pensiero, No. 3, p. 276. 
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cessation, but rather its beginning. The end, thus understood, permeates 
the whole motion of a being; it is not a part of or a phase within it. The 
‘essentiation’ of an entity is directed towards its end and this direction 
initiates the movement qua ‘essentiation’ of the being. The end, under- 
stood in this way, must be thought of as the idea, that is, as the ‘view’ of 
physis. The end is not immanent but transcendent, and thus outside the 
thing and its motion, just as light reflected by the thing is outside it. “The 
mobility of a thing moved principally consists in the fact that its motion 
begins in its end — the telos. Motion, which begins in this way, possesses 
itself on the grounds of its end. En telez echez is entelecheza, the possess- 
ing of oneself on the grounds of one’s end.” *° A being or a thing possesses 
itself in its being-disclosed in the ‘view’ of physis. The fulfillment of an 
entity transcends the entity itself — it lies beyond it in the ‘view’ of Being. 

Entelecheia, a prevalence in the disclosure of physis, is usta. Just as 
hyle necessarily belongs to physis along with morphe, so does dynamis 
along with entelecheia. However, while entelecheza is a prevalence in the 
‘view’ of physis, dynamis, on the contrary, is an absence in it. It presents 
the lack or the falling short in being-held in the openness of physis. 
Nevertheless, dynamis is not at all a total absence in this openness: the 
entity is present or disclosed in the mode of absence; its lack is there as 
that which is yet latent. A sprout of a pine tree (or its seed) is not a pine 
as yet, but it is real in the mode of not-being-a-pine as yet. The priority 
of morphe over hyle means ipso facto the priority of entelecheia over 
dynamis. 

Things which themselves come forward into the openness of Being 
(physis) in Aristotelian philosophy are considered growths. To these be- 
long not only living beings, but also anything not man-made which is 
discovered or found in Nature. Even a rock is considered as native or 
grown. 

Besides growths in reality there are things produced by man. These 
too stand in the light of Nature of physis but do not enter into this light. 
For their entering or disclosure they are in need of a maker’s hand. The 
maker, homo faber, has awareness of the light or the ‘views’ of reality, 
and therefore he can guide the thing made into such a ‘view,’ and thus 
provide it with the entelecheia, the possession of itself in its own end, the 
telos. 

The arche of growths is physis, while the arche of makings (the prod- 
ucts) is techne. Since techne depends on physis, it is a mode of physis. 


10 Tbid. 
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Instead of telos, the disclosing view towards which growths ‘strive,’ in 
techne there is ergon, the human disclosing view, towards which products 
strive and which founds them. Products are founded in the maker as the 
one who understands physis. Telos is the physis’ view of growths, and 
ergon is the human view which founds the products. In Aristotelian phi- 
losophy — as it develops — the growths are more and more explicitly con- 
sidered as the products. Instead of the views — instead of physis — Aris- 
totle’s attention is more and more attracted by that which stands in the 
views. Furthermore, the entelecheia is gradually replaced by the energeza, 
as that which stands in the view of the maker and strives to attain its 
fulfillment in the maker’s idea. 

Telos and ergon are both determined by physis — by its ‘views’ or ideas. 
Ontologically, therefore, there is no gap between the growths and the 
makings (the products). The makings are ‘grown’ in a different way than 
the natural things are grown. The human views (ideas) are not born in 
man himself. Man has these views because of his awareness of the views 
(ideas) of physis. The knowledge of the logos of physis renders man a 
maker — makes him homo faber. The human views, ideas, are not really 
his; they are the extension of the ideas of physis in the world of techne 
of man. Techne is the outcome of man’s awareness of physis; techne be- 
longs to physis. 

By treating entelecheia as energeia, Aristotle treats the growths as 
products — even though not the products of man but of Nature. Thereby 
Aristotle provides St. Thomas with the grounds for the consideration of 
all entities as the products of God. St. Thomas, by approaching things 
as products, impoverishes the grand meaning of Creator by demoting 
Him to a Maker. 

By giving predominance to morphe over hyle, and to energeia over 
dynamis, Aristotle initiates the reduction of hyle to morphe and of dyna- 
mis to energeia. Such a reduction consists in considering hyle and dyna- 
mis as incomplete, instead of viewing them as the ontological disclosing 
powers themselves. Only morphe and energeia disclose what an entity is, 
and also what physis or Nature is, while hyle and dynamis have nothing 
to do with disclosure; indeed, they thwart disclosure. Hyle and dynamis 
conceal rather than disclose. However, it is important to know that con- 
cealment co-discloses; there cannot be any disclosure without conceal- 
ment. Pure light reveals no more than total darkness. Only the interplay 
of both renders disclosure possible. 

We know an entity much better by being aware of its development. An 
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oak is known more exhaustively when it is known as an acorn, a sprout, 
a tiny tree no different from the weeds around it, a young tree, and a 
mighty oak, than when it is merely known as a mighty oak. On the level 
of products this is perhaps even more obvious. A thing made is known 
better by knowing the phases of its development and its coming to being 
instead of merely knowing it as a completed product. 

The reduction of hyle to morphe or of dynamis to energeia is more 
obvious in the Latin version of these structural powers constituting the 
make-up of a thing. The structure of form and matter improverishes the 
structure of morphe and hyle, and the structure of act and potency 1m- 
poverishes the structure of energeia and dynamis. And thereby the way 
is prepared for a mighty and influential movement within the develop- 
ment of Western philosophy and sciences. Precisely by such a develop- 
ment, perhaps, the Western thought belongs to the movement of Ordi- 
nance which prepares the break-through of ‘unthingness’ in contemporary 
philosophy. 

Usia or ‘beingness’ of a thing consists in the movement, the ‘essentia- 
tion, of a thing in the openness of physis. The very presence in the 
openness is the ‘thingness’ or ‘thinging’ of a thing. ‘Essentiation,’ the 
movement, involves the fullness of a thing along with its not-as-yet, be it 
a ‘grown’ thing or a product. Both of these ways of being a thing are 
founded in ‘essentiation.’ The consideration of hyle and morphe or dyna- 
mis and energeia as equally weighty (in regards of disclosing might) takes 
away the mere fullness of a thing as predominant. It ipso facto stresses 
presence in the ‘view’ or in an idea as decisive as far as the being of a 
being is concerned. In other words, such a consideration breaks the treat- 
ment of things as immanent and stresses their transcendental character, 
in the sense of their being-founded in the ‘trans-thingly’ or ‘unthingly’ 
reality. 

Whenever an entity is treated as immanent, its telos is its own fullness 
as set off from its other phases. These are only the subservient or sub- 
ordinated phases (potencies) in the development of an entity. A thing is 
real only in its completion. Such completion becomes its aim, its telos. 
To reach it or to possess it is to possess oneself (entelecheia). The diffe- 
rent ways of treatment of telos — telos as a phase in the entity itself and 
telos as the presence of the entity in the disclosure of physis — makes an 
enormous difference in the understanding of energeia. Actualitas — the 
Latin version of energeia — takes energeza as the fullness of an entity. In 
this sense it has the aspect of being-made in addition to its aspect of 
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immanent fullness. For this reason the word energeia is considered as a 
better Greek mate for actualitas than is entelecheia. The translation of 
energeia by actualitas is quasi confirmed by the seemingly similar mean- 
ing of the modern ‘energy’ and actuality.’ 

Energeia indicates the ‘essentiation’ of an entity on the grounds of the 
‘view’ (the logos or ideas of physis). ‘Essentiation’ discloses an entity as 
‘essentiating’ in a particular way. Hence energeia contains two aspects in 
itself: the disclosure of a thing, and its disclosure in a particular way. 
Even if an entity does not exist actually, it may be disclosed in a particu- 
lar way. 

The word actualitas merely stresses the real existence of an entity; it 
does not render the whatness, the ‘essentiation,’ of it. It keeps the what- 
ness (essence) or potentialitas apart from the ‘is’ (existence) or actuali- 
tas. Here potency or essence is founded in actuality or existence. Under- 
stood originally, both potentiality and actuality (dynamis and entelecheia) 
mean ‘essentiation’ — the having oneself in one’s own end or the falling 
short of it. In this way both are seen as anchored in the ‘view’ of tran- 
scendental or ‘trans-thingly’ reality of physis. Besides, in this way existence 
and essence are not apart, but are involved in the event of entity’s ‘essen- 
tiation.’ 

The maker of a thing ‘takes the view’ of physis and actualizes the 
thing. He stands in the ‘view’ of physis — in the telos — and therefore he 
knows how to guide an entity to its completion — to actualize it — and is 
the guardian of things in the light of physis. 

If we consider dynamis ( potentialitas ) as inferior to energeia (actualitas), 
actualitas is stable while potentialitas is yet to be stabilized. Thereby usza 
becomes substantia, meaning the standing, being arrested, or confined to 
a centralized spot carrying the secondary flexible elements (the accidents) 
on itself. Substance becomes real by being a rounded out and stable enti- 
ty. It no longer flexibly ‘essentiates’ itself in the realm of physis, and 
thereby it no longer points to physis, but instead it points to itself. Sub- 
stance is centralized in itself, while usta escapes into openness which 
holds it. 

To be a substance is to be real, and since realness ultimately means 
physis, already Aristotle himself brings usta towards substantia by formu- 
lating the realness of reality in his Metaphysics as ‘usia is physis,’ instead 
of the ‘physis is usia’ of his Physics. 
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For Aristotle physis indicates the being of an entity. Since beings are 
real by being moved, the ultimate realness is had by the entity or the 
substance which is the first mover and which itself is unmoved — the 
being which is the substance in the most intense way. This being is God. 
The Aristotelian God does not have the transcendental character of St. 
Thomas’s God. The first mover of Aristotle moves the stars and celestial 
bodies, which consist of a superior element, the aether, and whose motion 
is unchanged and thus stable. These entities thus too are substantial in 
that they have stability in their motion. Celestial bodies move everything 
else on the earth. 

The elimination of ‘unthingly’ physis and the consideration of reality 
as the multitude of substances removes the disclosing character of physts 
as well. Disclosure (aletheia) is the way in which truth is understood in 
the world of the Greeks. Substantialism brings in a new understanding of 
truth, namely, the adequatio (accordance) between the knowing sub- 
stance — the moving substance — and the known substance — the moved 
substance. 

The elimination of physis is ipso facto the elimination of the ‘views’ 
(the ideas) and their totality (the logos). Because of this, reality does not 
become disorderly (the logos is the fundamental order!), but order, in- 
stead of being located in physis, is located in a knowing or ordering sub- 
stance. The first mover which moves everything is most ‘logical’ (logos- 
filled), that is, rational or intelligent. Man too, who knowingly accords 
with other substances, is intelligent — is a Jogos-gifted being. In this way 
logos is no longer located in physis but in an entity; therefore it is no 
longer Jogos but ratio or reason. The medieval ratio, located in God, 
indicates Him as the theistic subject — the foundation which carries all 
other entities. Modern ratio, located in man, is the human subject in 
whom all other entities are founded. 

Actualitas is the actuality of a substance. Substance as stability implies 
motion. Nevertheless, even in motion, it maintains its stability. Substance 
is related to motion; it is a stored up motion. As a stored up motion, 
substance can and does move. By doing so, it causes by initiating a new 
substance or increasing the moving capacity of an already moving sub- 
stance. The first mover has the greatest moving capacity, and therefore 
it is the first cause. The actualitas is causalitas. Actuality (causality) dif- 
fers in each being in proportion to that being’s moving capacity. The 
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word existentia indicates this moving capacity. The exzstentza 1s the capa- 
city to step out of one’s own substantiality and act upon the other entities. 
God, as the first mover, is the most exzsting. 

The Aristotelian God is not a Creator, since the world in the Greek un- 
derstanding has no beginning. God sets the world in motion. This does 
not mean that motion has a beginning while the world does not. Just as 
the world is eternal, so is motion; the first mover eternally moves the 
world. God is the ultimate cosmological Might, and Aristotle does not 
consider God as a supernatural Power to be adored or worshipped. 

The shift from physis, the ‘unthingly’ realm where all the ‘thingly’ 
motions have their beginning, to the first mover, the ‘thingly’ entity 
which moves all other entities, is of enormous importance to the develop- 
ment of Western thought and culture. God becomes understood as sum- 
mum ens, and through Him all entia finita have their being, and are 
explained or understood. The understanding of reality in this way is the 
understanding of it as consisting of beings. 

On the way of Ordinance, Aristotle represents the last phase of the 
destruction of the primordial ‘unthingly’ Event of physis-is-logos. Par- 
menides maintains both structural elements of the Event (non-Being and 
Being), but by stressing their total disconnection he misses the Event it- 
self. Plato completely ignores physis and stresses the world of ideas 
(Being) as an ‘unthingly’ realm which determines the ‘thingly’ world of 
things. Aristotle does away with ‘unthingly’ reality altogether and is a 
philosopher of things only. St. Thomas continues Aristotle’s philosophy 
of things; however, his understanding of God hints again at the transcen- 
dental realm of reality. 

Physis the totality of the ‘views’ within which things ‘essentiate’ as 
maintained by the early Aristotle, cannot be identified with the physis of 
the aerly Greek philosophers or with non-Being of Parmenides. Aristotle 
does not face the problem of physis in this primaeval sense. ‘The early 
Aristotle’s physis is the totality of the ‘views’ wherein things ‘essentiate’ ; 
these ‘views’ are ideas or the logos of reality. Hence, the physis of the 
early Aristotle is logos. Physis originally is concealing ‘unthingly’ reality 
which in mythical times is understood as Mother Earth. The prototypes 
of the early Aristotle’s ‘views’ of physis, just as of Plato’s ideas, in the 
mythical times are gods. 

The greatness of Aristotelian thought — unlike that of St. Thomas — is 
not his concept of God, but his concept of things as physis-bound, that 
is, the concept of the logos of physis. By rejecting Plato’s ideas and by 
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turning to beings as stabilized or substantialized in themselves, he be- 
comes the philosopher of immanence. His early thought is marked by 
greatness. Nevertheless, even in losing sight of ‘transthingly’ reality (the 
‘views of physis), Aristotle still follows the way of the Ordinance initiat- 
ed since the times of mythos. The Ordinance demands the sunset and the 
night of post-mythical world, where man is destined to live without the 
gods, in order to give more power and brilliance to the new dawn of the 
gods of tomorrow. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 


The philosophy of St. Thomas is commonly considered the Christian phi- 
losophy. Christianity is the breaking-in of supernatural Might into the 
natural world. Thomistic thought belongs organically in the development 
of philosophy; it constitutes one of its phases. Philosophy is a natural 
venture of man. Man thinks by his natural faculties, whereas he can have 
faith only by having the supernatural gift of Grace in addition to what 
he has naturally. Philosophy involves man, and is responded to by his 
thought — by his nature. Christianity involves man, and is responded to 
by faith — the superhuman gift given to him by supernatural Might. 

Is a Christian philosophy possible at all? This question amounts to a 
question as to whether there can be supernatural naturality. This is a 
paradox; however, such a question cannot be rejected and left unanswer- 
ed. On the other hand, it cannot be answered properly until a thorough 
inquiry into philosophy is made. Moreover, to know what is Christianity 
(if this is at all possible) and whether Christian philosophy is possible, 
one would have to know what is religion — natural or mythical religion - 
and what is Nature. Without the knowledge of what philosophy is as 
such (not just a certain philosophy of a certain thinker), what Nature is 
in its own ‘essentiation,’ and what is the meaning of the gods — a philo- 
sophical inquiry into Christianity cannot even be dared. 

In the following study, the thought of Saint Thomas Aquinas will not 
be treated as Christian philosophy, but simply as philosophy. It will be 
approached with the intention of seeing its belonging together with the 
ancient Greek philosophies which precede it and with the modern philos- 
ophies which follow it. St. Thomas’ philosophy is a philosophy, and it is 
a phase in the development of philosophy as such. 
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Saint Thomas is the most prominent thinker of medieval times. His 
thought represents the contours of the medieval world. The medieval 
world is theocentric. God belongs to the kingly heights. From His altitude 
God surveys all things and holds them in orderly diversified interrelations. 
Diversification and interrelation is attained by the subordination of that 
which is lower to that which is higher. Ultimately everything is sub- 
ordinated to God. God is the peak of being. 

Whatever exists — be it a grain of sand or God Himself — has some per- 
fection. Being is perfection. All things differ from a nothing, the lack of 
perfection, and they differ one from another by their diverse degrees of 
perfection. Only beings are real. Reality consists of the sum total of 
beings founded in and crowned by God. Such an understanding of reality 
sets Thomistic philosophy off from all modern philosophies. The modern 
philosophies belong closely together because they have the same anthro- 
pocentric subject, the consciousness. The subject in Thomistic philosophy 
is God. God is the subject in a different way than consciousness in the 
modern philosophies. God is a being — Supreme Being, whereas con- 
sciousness is not a being; it is pre-being or ‘unthingly’ reality. 

Every existing being is a being by its participation in divine being. To 
be is to owe oneself to God. Because of their belonging to God — their 
participation in divine being — all beings are the same, as existing or as 
perfections. On the other hand, things or beings differ one from another 
by their different degrees of participation in God’s being -— by their dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection. The medieval world is highly diversified. On 
the other hand, it is extremely unified, solidly belonging together, and the 
same in every point. A thing or being in the medieval world is real in the 
very same way, but it has a different degree of intensity of being. The 
medieval world is all one by having the same hue — the hue of God - 
resting on it. On the other hand, the medieval world is multicoloured be- 
cause of the diverse intensity of the divine hue resting on each thing. 

According to St. Thomas, there are, in the whole hierarchic pyramid 
of real things with their diverse perfections, three different major realms 
of reality. These are the cosmological, psychological, and theological 
realms. To the cosmological realm belong all the beings which are with- 
out the awareness that they are; they are not spiritual. To the psycho- 
logical realm belong all the beings which are aware of their own exist- 
ence; these are spiritual. The theological realm consists of the entity 
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which is fully translucid to itself. Such an entity founds and knows its 
own being. It is fully itself. Its quiddity is its being. Theological being is 
God. 

These major realnesses are c'assified from the standpoint of knowing. 
Cosmological beings lack knowledge; they are without knowing that they 
are. Psychological beings have knowledge; they are aware that things are 
mainly because they themselves are and know that they are. The know- 
ledge of the theological being originates beings. Because God knows 
things, they are either actually or potentially. Knowledge is necessarily 
related to totality. We know that things are because we know the horizon 
within which things can be. Only in a totality can a thing have a mean- 
ing; by having a meaning the thing is founded. The knowledge of the 
theological being determines the horizon and thus founds the thing, or 
the being, known. 

Being or reality is related to knowledge. The classification of entities 
into three major realms is done under the aspect of knowledge. Since 
knowledge is the central problem in modern philosophies, it can serve as 
the means to gain an insight into the belonging together of medieval 
philosophy and the modern puilosophies and it also can bring to light 
their differences. 

Thomistic philosophy is classified as realistic. This does not mean that 
this philosophy is the philosophy of reality as such. It is the philosophy 
of entities, of beings — of that which is real, but not of reality as such. 
Plato — known as an idealist — is truthfully the philosopher of reality, 
since he is not concerned merely with the real entities, but with that 
which renders these possible — he is concerned with reality as such, with 
ideas. Platonic ideas are not concepts; they aie reality and dominate the 
realness of everything. 

St. Augustine maintains Plato’s ideas, but followmg Plotinus he con- 
siders them as contained in the divine mind. The reainess of the real 
things is rendered possible by the realness of divine ideas. The ‘psycho- 
logical’ character of man, according to St. Augustine, consists in man’s 
knowledge of God’s ideas. St. Thomas also considers God as the place of 
ideas even though he does not consider man as knowing God’s ideas. 
Because God is a being He is a real entity rather than reality as such. On 
the other hand, by preserving the Platonic character of ideas, the logos 
of reality, we can consider God as real in a different way than beings or 
things are real. In this way too, man, the psychological being, the knower 
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of the logos, of reality as such, differs from things. Both God and man, 
then, differ from ‘thingly’ realness of things. , 

God, understood as the reality as such, is anterior to anything real. He 
has ontological primacy over things or beings. As far as man’s cognition is 
concerned, according to St. Thomas, a real entity is known prior to the 
knowledge of reality as such. An entity is known before the knowledge 
of God, or of His ideas, is attained. Thing has logical primacy over God. 

Our knowledge begins with the awareness of obscure and undetermin- 
ed being. Such is sensible knowledge. By perceiving reality sensibly, we 
are not aware of the essences. Without the knowledge of essences, we 
have no grasp of the generalities prevailing in the ‘thingly’ reality; there- 
fore we do not know their order — the order of things. Without the sub- 
ordination of individual beings under their universal essences, knowledge 
is not possible. Consequently, sensible knowledge is not really knowledge, 
but the initial phase of it. Our cognition only begins in the senses (Prin- 
ciptum nostrae cognitionts est a sensu). 

Sensible material contains in itself the essential structures or universal 
nature of things. These structures are disclosed by another cognitive 
faculty in man, the intellect. A thing is always disclosed together with 
other things. Human cognition is orderly, not so much because it is order- 
ly in itself, but because ‘thingly’ reality is orderly. To know is to portray 
the entities in their orderly interrelations. Mind mirrors reality. The ac- 
cordance of thing with the mind is truth (Veritas est adequatio ret atque 
intellectus). 

According to St. ‘Thomas, the first phase of knowledge is sensible know- 
ledge. Such knowledge results in an image which is an individual repre- 
sentation of an entity. It is a knowledge of a being in its isolation from 
everything else. The intellectual knowledge is attained by applying the 
intellectual activity to sensibly acquired images and thereby extracting 
from them the universal structures concealed in them. These structures 
are diverse by being of diverse universality. By the universal structures 
present in the entity, it belongs together with various other beings or 
entities. A particular dog, Rusty — brown, big, and ugly — is sensibly re- 
presented in our mind in his isolated individuality. Whenever we ‘extract’ 
the essence of dog from the image ‘Rusty,’ we know him to be like Fido, 
Tauby, or Foxy. We can extract from this image the essence of animality. 
By knowing Rusty thus as an animal, we know that he is like any other 
dog, and furthermore, we know that he is like any other animal. By 
treating Rusty as a substance, we know him as a certain thing, just as any 
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other thing — a rock, a tree, a boat, a star, and so on. To know Rusty as 
a being is as far as we can go in the way of extracting or abstracting the 
universal essences contained in him. Rusty as a being is not only the same 
as any substance, but also the same as any attribute or accident. Rusty as 
a being is the same as the blueness of the sky, the swiftness of the deer, 
the weight of a rock, or the superiority of God to all things. 

Such an approach seems to imply that each entity has many essences. 
It is not so. It rather means that the essence of a being consists of many 
structural elements with diverse universality, by which a particular being 
is held in togetherness with diverse other beings. Hence each being has 
an individual structure of its own along with a general structure which 
is the same as the structure of many other things. The individual aspect 
is known sensibly, and the essential, intellectually. Knowledge ultimately 
is One, since to know is not merely to know something as isolated from 
everything else in its particular individuality, but also to know it as a 
member of a group of beings which it is like. Definition expresses this 
structure of a being by indicating the universal aspects by which this 
entity is Same as many other ones, and those by which it is set apart from 
the other beings. 


II. COSMOLOGICAL REALITY 


Every being is like any other being because it is a being. Thus, being 
is the most universal essential element contained in the essence of any 
being. On the other hand, even the most individual characteristic of a 
being, by which it is distinguished from any other being, is also itself a 
being. Being is thus at one and the same time most universal and most 
individual. The whole variety of diverse beings and their features or 
characteristics are beings and in this sense they are real. There is no real- 
ness which would stand above beings and would determine their entita- 
tive realness, unless still another being, the Supreme Being. Thomistic 
philosophy knows only ‘thingly’ reality. 

St. Thomas distinguishes the first substance (the suppositum) and the 
second substance, the general essence. The first substance is a real con- 
crete being which has its essence realized in itself. Whenever an essence 
is considered as abstract from the real being, it is the second substance. 
The dog Rusty is the first substance, because he is a particular being 
with the canine essence. The second substance indicates the essence, or 
rather the substance, of the dog, irrespective of whether this substance is 
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realized in Rusty, in Fido, or in Tauby. The second substance is abstract- 
ed from any real and concrete entity; it expresses something which is not 
pinpointed to any particular being, but which presents the nature of one 
or another being. A suppositum, with the capacity of awareness of reality 
as real, is a person. 

Reality, according to St. Thomas, 1s architectonically built in such a 
way that lesser universalities are subordinated to higher ones, and the 
individual characteristics are held in their meanings by the universal 
essences or the essential elements. All this hints at a very systematically 
organized order of reality. Not only is the totality of all beings orderly, 
but each thing in itself is orderly. ‘The order of reality is achieved by the 
dominating being which sways all other beings; this being is God. 

Reality is not static, according to the philosophy of St. Thomas. Enti- 
ties undergo changes. The accidents serve to explain the change in an 
entity. A green apple, when it gets ripe, becomes red. A small tree grows 
to be a big one. In these changes, the substance of the apple and that of 
the tree remain the same; only the accidents change. The greenness and 
the hardness of the apple and also the smallness of the tree are replaced 
by the different accidents; that is, the redness and softness of the apple 
and the size of the tree replace the former accidents which prevailed in 
the same substances. 

The change is not just accidental. There can be a substantial change. 
Rusty eats dog food. It is incorporated into his body — his flesh, skin, and 
bones. Dog food is not canine flesh, skin, or bones. It becomes such. This 
is a substantial change. A substantial change is not a change within the 
same thing; it is not a different way of being the same. In a substantial 
change one thing becomes another. Dog food becomes part of Rusty’s 
body. In an accidental change the same thing or the same substance is 
preserved, while in a substantial change one thing or one substance be- 
comes some other thing or substance. 

The ingredients of the dog food have the potency to become dog food, 
and dog food has the potency to become a part of dog’s body. A thing is 
actually something, and also it is a potency for something else. In the 
structure of a thing there are two constituent elements which flow into 
one another — actuality and potentiality. 

The element which is totally undetermined, and therefore purely po- 
tential, 1s called by St. Thomas — who follows Aristotle —- matter. Matter 
as matter zs not, since only something actual can be. Wherever there is 
some determination, there is being. Soya beans are not dog food, and dog 
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food is not canine flesh. On the other hand, however, neither soya beans, 
nor dog food, nor canine flesh is matter in its primordial sense. Matter is 
undetermined, while soya beans and dog food are determined. Soya beans 
are considered as matter for the dog’s body. Matter in this sense is matter 
already determined to a certain extent, matter marked (materia signata) 
by some actuality. 

Matter becomes real by being determined. The determining principle 
is form. Form is that which actualizes matter. Determination 1s the actu- 
alization or the ‘information’ of that which is merely potential and form- 
less in itself. Form informs matter, and thereby every being which we ex- 
perience sensibly consists of form and matter as the fundamental ontolog- 
ical structural elements of material beings. By its form a being becomes 
actual and real, while its matter limits the actuality of the form to a 
certain measure of perfection. 

In order to understand matter as an ontological principle of potency, 
it is best to consider matter, not as prime matter, but as secondary matter 
— materia secunda, that is, matter which is already determined but can 
be still further determined. Secondary matter has a certain degree of 
actualization — substantial and accidental — but it is still potential and 
renders itself available for increased information. The clay used by a 
brickmaker is not pure matter; it has colour, weight, extent, occupies a 
certain place, and is related to some other entities. In spite of all these 
determinations, clay has a potency to become bricks. Clay shaped like a 
brick acquires new substantial and accidental determinations, and thus 
new actuality. Furthermore, bricks, when used by a bricklayer to build a 
wall, are only matter for the wall. A wall informs bricks; they acquire a 
new actuality. Such a consideration can be carried further, by considering 
the wall as the matter of which a house consists. Things are diversely 
interrelated. One thing can be used as matter for another. In spite of 
different degrees of actuality or information, every material thing consists 
of form and matter. 

The form which informs secondary matter is considered in Thomistic 
philosophy as specific form. It differs from the entitative form. Diverse 
things which we encounter in our environment are known to us as the 
members of one or another species. Things which belong to the same 
species are considered alike. Rusty, Fido, and Tauby are the same because 
they are all dogs. Each of them, however, differs from any other one 
because of a certain, limited measure of dog’s perfection realized in each 
of them. Rusty is a member of the canine species; he, however, differs 
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from any other member of this species because of the certain measure 
of canine perfection present in him. This measure is the outcome of the 
material principle in the substance of Rusty which limits the full canine 
perfection to what is present in this particular dog. The substantial form 
of Fido is limited to another measure owing to the material or potential 
aspects present in him. Tauby, again, discloses “dogness’ in his own parti- 
cular way. All the ways of realization of the same canine perfection or 
nature in these particular dogs are due to the material principle present 
in them. Were it not for this principle, the canine perfection in any one 
of them would be realized infinitely. It would not then be material, and 
therefore instead of being of specific perfection, it woud be an entitative 
perfection. A pure canine form would no longer have the material limit- 
ing principle in itself. It would then be limited only by the limits of 
canine essence as such; it would be limited by the extent of its own full 
perfection. It would differ from anything which is not of canine nature, 
but there would not be any canine perfection not had by it. In the latter 
sense, it would be limitless. 


ITI. PSYCHOLOGICAL REALITY 


In the build-up of Thomistic philosophy as far as the understanding of 
reality is concerned, the psychological phase in it has nothing to do with 
the empirical make-up of human or of animal psyche, with its psychic 
activities of sensing, feeling, passion, willing, and reasoning. By the psy- 
chological reality in St. Thomas’ philosophy is meant those real beings 
which are related to reality in its wholeness. The psychological aspect 
here consists, of a relation, not to one or another real entity, but to infinite 
entity. In the make-up of psychological beings boundlessness prevails. 

The relation of a psychological being to infinite reality is not only of a 
knowing or understanding kind, but also of a being-in-it kind. A psycho- 
logical being not only understands reality as a whole; it also faces the 
whole reality, is concerned with it, seeks it, and deals with it — not just a 
limited segment of it. Psychological reality is essentially rational, where 
rationality has the hue of wholeness. Any irrational being is restricted to a 
certain kind of entities, and is blind to, indifferent to, and ignorant of 
many other kinds. A psychological being has always an open window 
through which it views the whole reality. Moreover, it has an open door 
through which it constantly steps out into the openness of reality as a 
whole. 
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The structure of cosmological beings consists of informed matter — the 
actualization of potential principle by the specific form. Such an infor- 
mation brings the entity into being — it causes It. 

Psychological beings possess concepts representing the species which are 
present in the structures of concrete beings; they have knowledge of real 
things in their make-up. Species are apprehended by the intellect, while 
the accidents are grasped by the senses. It takes the intellect, however, to 
know that the accidents belong to or inhere in the substance. Knowledge 
is the awareness of real entities in their structure of form and matter. To 
know a being as formed matter — to know it as real — requires the know- 
ledge of its general or specific nature along with the particularities by 
which it distinguishes itself from the other entities of the same species. 
The knowledge of species presupposes reality in its whole. By knowing 
the forms (species) we know that which actualizes matter, the potential 
principle. Form is the actuality of real entity, and knowledge of forms is 
ipso facto knowledge of reality. 

Knowledge is an operation which is present in psychological beings. 
Knowledge distinguishes these from merely cosmological beings. The 
knowledge of actuality is the knowledge of realness; to know something 
as real is to know reality. Only psychological or rational beings have the 
capacity to know reality. In the visible world only humans have this 
capacity. In Thomistic philosophy the purely spiritual or immaterial 
beings also are known as psychological or rational. 

A psychological entity knows things and their essences-species. The 
knowledge of things and their species is the knowledge of reality in its 
diversification or logos. The whole of reality is not monotonically the 
same; it 1s composed of entities of diverse actuality to which some other 
entities of lesser actuality are subordinated, and which themselves are 
subordinated to the entities of higher actuality. The actuality of an entity 
is its degree of realness. The knowledge of forms in their interrelations 
is the knowledge of reality in its order, the logos. To the nature of the 
psychological being belongs the ability to encounter the whole reality." 

A psychological entity differs from cosmological ones by its capacity to 
know reality — all the entities — that is, to be these entities in an immate- 
rial way. Quoting Aristotle, St. Thomas says: “The soul is in some man- 
ner all things.” ? Species are real in the individual which belongs to that 
species. The concepts are immaterial representations of real species. To 


1 Cf. Saint Thomas, Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate, Q.I, a. 3. 
2 Saint Thomas, Summa Theologica, Q. XVI, a. 3. 
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know a concept ultimately means to know being as such. Such knowledge 
involves the awareness of the totality of reality. A concept expresses a 
form of being; hence by knowing a concept, being is known. The know- 
ledge of a certain species is knowledge of it as belonging in the realm of 
being along with the other species. Thus a psychological being represents 
or reflects in itself the whole reality; it is the place holder of its order — 
the logos of reality. Representation is a manner of being. Psychological 
being not only is itself, but it can be all other entities in a representative 
way. 

Since a psychological or spiritual being can be all reality in its own way, 
it is unlimited. Both essential operations of a psychological being — the 
will and the intellect — are transcendental; such a being’s intellection and 
strivings do not terminate in anything finite. Man’s knowledge and his 
spiritual desires, for instance, ultimately go past everything that 1s finite 
and seek infinity. Man remains restless all his life. 

St. Thomas considers man as a species. Does the human species belong 
on the same level as any material species? Man is ‘trans-special’ since he 
is not rigidly confined in a certain compartment of reality — in blindly 
closed off species of the kind to which all cosmological beings belong. 
Man’s milieu is reality as the whole. 

It is true that man, just like any thing or any animal, occupies a certain 
place in space, has a certain duration in time, and has diverse peculiari- 
ties; nevertheless he is never buried in his space, time, or peculiarities. 
His glowing ‘third’ eye overlooks spaces, times, multitude of beings, and 
their diverse peculiarities, and is concerned with reality as such — reality 
which transcends all ‘thingness’ and yet is related to all things as their 
‘unthingly’ foundation. Man is no prisoner of nature; he is free. 

We can speak of human species only in an analogous way. Fundamen- 
tally man is not something real among many other real (in the ‘thingly’ 
way) beings; man is involved in reality as such, and such a being-involv- 
ed is that which marks man out as a species of a rational kind. Man is 
not simply distinct from other species of living beings by his specific 
difference of rationality; he is rather distinct from any species. Human 
species consists in man’s being ‘trans-special!’ 

The philosophy of St. Thomas does not explain man as classifiable 
under some species only in an analogous way. Man for St. Thomas is a 
rational animal. True, the specific difference of rationality is under- 
stood and diversely explained by St. Thomas as different from any other 
kinds of specific differences among cosmological beings. However, the 
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rationality of man or any other psychological or spiritual being is not, 
(for St. Thomas), a mark of his being ‘trans-special.’ Man or any spirit- 
ual being, for St. Thomas, belongs to a different species, but is not ‘trans- 
special.’ 

Since man is a corporeal being and thereby shares with cosmological 
beings many of their characteristics - even though he is essentially a psy- 
chological or spiritual being — the elaboration of the meaning of ‘trans- 
special’ mode of being on the model of man is encumbered. This elabo- 
ration is perhaps, easier with the fully immaterial beings, known in St. 
Thomas’ philosophy as angels. St. Thomas proves philosophically the 
existence of fully immaterial, or fully spiritual, beings. “That angels exist 
St. Thomas considered to be rationally provable, quite apart from revela- 
tion, for their existence is demanded by the hierarchic character of the 
scale of being.” * His method of proof is based on the unquestioned 
sequentiality of beings, that is, on the differing degrees of realness in 
beings. The forming powers are viewed as arranged in a scale of constant 
increase. The higher degree of the forming element means the lower 
degree of the potential or material element. Consequently, between the 
strongly limited beings and the being which is totally unlimited (God) 
there must be some beings inferior to God, but superior (in the sense of 
being less limited) to the cosmological beings. The psychological beings 
fill in the gap between the infinite being and materially or specifically 
limited beings. The beings of ‘trans-special’ and ‘sub-infinite’ kind take 
the middle position between the cosmological and theological reality. 
They are psychological beings. The pure spirits are totally immaterial, 
while man is necessarily related to his body. For this reason he is not fully 
spiritual; he is a finite being with the knowledge or understanding of 
infinity. Whether a being is fully spiritual or only partially so, it already, 
by the very fact of its being a spiritual or a psychological being, is no 
longer a being in the sense of a ‘thingly’ or cosmological being; on the 
contrary, it is a being with the aureole of spirituality, which necessarily 
means the being-beyond or transcending everything ‘thingly’ and eo ipso 
everything cosmological and thus specific. 

A psychological being is not sealed in any species; it is transcendental 
or open to all other species by being open to reality as such. Whatever 
does not belong in a species — whatever is not blindly confined in it — that 
is not really a specific being. It itself zs its species, and it can be its own 


3 Copleston, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 329. 
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species by being held in trans-special reality as such. In this sense, we can 
say that a psychological being is trans-special. To belong to a species is to 
be special, to be species is to be trans-special or to belong to trans-special 
reality. 

All trans-special beings transcend the structure of form and matter. 
They are forms, and they can have meaning or realness by being distinct 
from other pure forms. This can take place only on the common grounds 
to which these pure forms belong — on trans-special grounds. A material 
being differs from another being of the same species by its materiality or 
limitations. Since psychological beings do not have any materiality, they 
are unlimited, and they differ from the other psychological beings only 
by their form. Their limits are themselves. Without a trans-special realm, 
a being whose limit is itself is sealed in itself or undisclosed. No being can 
be its own limit; there must be an ‘unthingly’ realm, the logos, or else 
there can be no disclosure of reality. 

A pint glass can be filled to one-quarter, one-half, or three-quarters of 
its size. Each time, the amount present in the glass is determined by 
reference to a pint as the fullness of measure, the form. As soon as we 
reach this fullness, there is no meaningful way to indicate a pint unless 
we refer to another measure (quart) of a ‘trans-pint’ kind. Knowledge is 
acquired by placing entities against some common background, where 
they belong together. An immaterial or psychological form is all by itself. 
It becomes meaningful only when placed against transcendental reality 
together with other ‘lonely’ (psychological) beings. Spiritual beings be- 
long together with the other spiritual beings, and that wherein they be- 
long together determines their ontological standing; it belongs in their 
make-up as their horizon which founds them. This horizon cannot be 
‘thingly’ (it would again require a measure for itself) ; it must be an ‘un- 
thingly’ realm which founds and holds everything ‘thingly’ in its ‘thing- 
ness.’ 

Any pure form is a species totally and fully realized. Such a realization 
does not admit of any limiting potentialities. If canine species were a 
pure form, it would be immaterial, and as such it would refer to tran- 
scendental or ‘unthingly’ reality. The same would have to be said about 
any species fully realized. A cosmological being is sealed in its specific 
form, while a psychological being is open to the whole of reality — to 
Being. A psychological being is not specific but entitative in the sense of 
its being related to Being. A specific being has material limitations, while 
an entitative being is limited by (open to) Being. It is spiritual. 
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St. Bonaventure, by stressing the materiality of pure spirits, does not 
distinguish specific and entitative forms. A specific being is limited by 
falling short of its own form, while a psychological being is limited by the 
pure spirituality of God; it is open to God, but falls short of Him. If we 
would understand the term ‘material’ in St. Bonaventure’s philosophy as 
meaning ‘limited,’ then his position would be the same as that of St. Tho- 
mas, since in St. Thomas not only cosmological beings but also psycholog- 
ical ones are limited. Such an understanding, however, tends to close the 
gap between the cosmological entities, sealed in the species, and the psy- 
chological ones, transcending the species and open to the ultimate reality, 
God. 

In St. Thomas’ philosophy the specific and entitative limitations are 
considered under the aspect of potentiality. In order to make a sharper 
distinction the psychological entities, which are limited entitatively, in- 
stead of being limited specifically, can be treated under the aspect of 
personalness. 

According to St. Thomas, the real beings which have their substances 
realized in themselves are supposita. Supposita of an immaterial, or psy- 
chological kind are persons. Since the person necessarily crosses the limits 
of his specific confinements, he has an outlook or a relation to the whole 
of reality. The outlook or relation which transcends ‘thingness’ is free- 
dom. By his freedom a person renders himself available to the founding 
spirituality (the logos) of God, and becomes himself spiritual — has his 
own logos. A person is a being open to Being — to the logos of God. The 
openness to Being enables man to know reality and what is real. Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, human knowledge is of a potential kind. Only in the 
‘thingly’ reality (only through the senses, as St. Thomas says) and not ina 
direct way can man become aware of the shine of God in things. Looked 
at from a Platonic viewpoint, knowledge of ‘unthingly’ reality slumbers 
in man. The shine of ‘unthingness’ in the ‘things’ awakens him. Man’s 
openness to Being cannot take place without beings, and yet man knows 
that things or beings are by having awareness of Being. We can see the 
things because we have a sight for ‘unthingly’ light, but we can see light 
only when it glares on the things. By knowing Being (1), man knows that 
he himself is (2) and that things are (3). All these three ways of being 
are different. By considering them under the aspect of actuality, St. Tho- 
mas does not bring out their sharp differences. 

Man, even though he is not a pure spirit, being corpus and not just 
anima, nevertheless is personal because of the immateriality of his soul. 
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He is open to totality or to reality as such, and because of this openness 
he knows himself and all beings as real. 

A human person has his own open standing in reality as such. Since a 
human person is psychological, he transcends corporal, specific limita- 
tions. Because of this, anima can be considered as specifically different 
from any other anima, thus constituting its own species (that is as being 
its own species). Every person is in a certain sense a world. He transcends 
material reality and stands under the law of the ultimate reality. Such a 
being is free. To be free means to be a world of one’s own. In spite of 
man’s corporality, he (as anima) is ‘trans-special’ and because of that he 
knows being — the being of God, of himself, and of things. A person is 
not subordinated to (does not under-stand) specific confinements, he is 
subordinated to (under-stands) ‘trans-special’ lack of confinements of the 
ultimate reality — Being. 

Man, as corporeal and at the same time trans-special, or spiritual, be- 
longs in the world and zs among the things, yet he is never at home 
among them. Only because of his being outside specific confinements and 
belonging to trans-special wholeness is man free and a person. The under- 
standing is intellectual because it means knowledge of the trans-special 
reality wherein man belongs. Under-standing can also mean the standing 
under the law of Being. Such an understanding has the character of 
willing, meaning the subordination of man to trans-special (psychological 
or spiritual) reality, the logos of God. 

Trans-special or personal beings are unlimited in that they are not 
confined blindly to any species. Were they so confined, they would not be 
open to reality as the whole, nor would they be persons. Strangely, it is 
precisely this openness (or freedom) which is the awareness of one’s own 
limitedness. By understanding the ultimate reality, man knows himself as 
surrendered to it, as exposed to it, and as determined by it. Man as 
anima knows himself in his finitude. Specific or cosmological beings are 
finite without ever knowing their finitude, and the trans-special or per- 
sonal beings are finite and know their finitude. Only these beings can 
reverence higher powers — be religious. 

Paradoxically, a psychological being which is immaterial and therefore 
free and unrestricted to a segment of reality, has an intensified mark of 
finitude. To be finite and to know one’s own finitude is to be finite in a 
more intense way than to be without the knowledge of one’s own fini- 
tude. Man’s knowledge of his own finitude goes right along with his 
knowledge of all beings, of the whole cosmos. A saint who knows God in 
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a more intense way than does an ordinary man knows also his own finitu- 
de in a more intense way, and therefore is more humble than any ordina- 
ry man. The intensified finitude of man coincides with his greatness. Man 
is in the world and, on the other hand, he has the world in himself as 
though raising it up from its materiality to the heights of immaterial con- 
cepts. “The thought of the world disturbs in man the careless peace in 
which plants and animals dream away their small, limited lives. By this 
thought, we are provoked and are thrown into widest widths and most 
distant distances, and at the same time we are thrown back again into 
the narrow span of our earthly sojourn.” * Man transcends all ‘thingly’ 
reality — the cosmological reality — and is homeless in it. Yet he never 
escapes it, since he is ‘thrown’ into the world among various determina- 
tions to walk his limited path in the wide fields of time, to feel finite, 
homeless, and strange. His sight stops at the diversity of beings, only to 
glide away to some other beings. He is never at home with any beings. 
His hut. his field, his trees, his sandy beach — will be there after he is 
gone, and he always knows it even when naming these things as his. 

The eyes of man glide away from everything finite and seek the end- 
lessness of Being. Man knows the finitude by knowing the infinity. In- 
finity is his home, even though he never succeeds in attaining it, never 
places his dusty foot on the threshold of the temple of purity. According 
to Saint Thomas, man does not have any direct knowledge of the univer- 
sal essences of material entities. Still less does he have direct access to 
immaterial entities or to reality as such. Nevertheless, by having come 
into sensible contact with the things of his environment, he can intellec- 
tually disclose the essences of things, his own entity, and to get to know 
the ‘trans-thingly’ reality of God. He can do this because he has always 
the knowledge or understanding of Being. To be man is to have the 
awareness of Being. Man is marked by the knowledge of Being, even 
though this knowledge of his is obscure and cannot be illucidated or 
brought to clarity without knowledge of things. The knowledge of things 
goes hand-in-hand with the under-standing of Being, which is itself dis- 
closed and made explicit by increased knowledge of things — by our con- 
stant gliding-by the things with a burning desire for infinity. 


4 Fink, Sein Wahrheit Welt, p. 58. 
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Psychological beings are personal. They are free from specific confine- 
ments — they are immaterial. The touch of infinity is the mark of all 
personal or spiritual beings. Man is personal in a looser sense. As a cor- 
poral being, he is more restricted in his freedom than any pure spirits. In 
spite of this, he is not a specific being; no specific values satisfy him ulti- 
mately. His searching eye roves past everything that is finite and seeks 
infinity itself. Because man is open to infinity, he is, to a certain extent, 
free from specific confinements and has a hold upon infinity itself. 

The marks of man’s openness to infinity are his intellection and will. 
His soul is trans-special or spiritual, it 1s ‘godminded,’ while his body is a 
cosmological entity wherein the ‘event’ of soul takes place. Opposing it- 
self to the substantiality of body, the soul can be treated as the ‘event’ of 
being-related-to-God. Such an event (relation) is not an accident; it is 
trans-categorical. The soul is not a substance endowed with rational po- 
wers, but it is the very event of rationality. It “essentiates’ itself by intel- 
lection and willing. This, of course, will appear offensive to the holders 
of strict Thomism. However, the need to open up Thomism towards the 
modern philosophies with their understanding of soul as consciousness 
calls for the overcoming of the substantialistic understanding of soul main- 
tained by Aristotle and St. Thomas. Only in this way can the philosophi- 
cal flow in the realm of Ordinance be seen. 

Such an understanding of soul is more like the Thomistic understand- 
ing of God, Who is His acts. It is wrong to say that God has the faculties 
of intellection and willing; it is more adequate and thus truer to say that 
God is divine intellection or truth and that He is divine will or love. 
All spiritual or psychological beings, including man, must be considered 
in such a way that their essence — or rather their ‘essentiation’ — consists 
in their relation to the ultimate reality, God. Hence, spiritual beings are 
by the fact that they are intellectual and have free will — they are ratio- 
nal. According to the strict Thomists, man cannot be his intellection and 
his willing, since he does not exercise these faculties all the time. They 
must be distinct from him, and therefore man can only have them but in 
no way can he be them. 

Since to be spiritual is to be a person, we can consider man as a being 
who 7s by being open or being free to the trans-special, or ultimate reali- 
ty. Man is man as long as he is open to, is concerned with, is interested 
in, and understands reality as such — God. To be man is to under-stand 
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God; to be aware of His power, and to stand under His sway. Intellection 
and will are the relations of a psychological being to God. By being thus 
related to God, a psychological being is. Intellection and willing — the 
rationality — are the ways of being-a-person. Man can be considered as a 
living being or as a substance but in this way he is not grasped as man. 
Only as a person, as related to infinity, is man grasped as man, as a psy- 
chological being. 

Because of his rationality — his awareness of the unlimited — man 
knows that things are, that they are singular, true, and good. To know 
that something is real, singular, true, and good, is to know God, the un- 
limitedness, even though not explicitly. 

Things are things by being real. A real thing is singular in the sense 
that it is set off from all other things so that we can refer to it by ‘this.’ 
A real thing is true, or else it cannot be real. A real thing is good; it is 
suitable for some purpose even though it may be harmful to some other 
beings. The realness, unity, truth, and goodness of each and every being 
refer to reality, which is transcendentally real, simple, true, and good. 
This reality is God. God is not something real, but reality as such, in 
which the realness of all entities is founded. He is not something relative- 
ly independent and set off from other entities as an entity different from 
them, but He is set off from any entity by being the unity itself, which 
holds all beings in their unities. God is not something true, but truth it- 
self, in which all the truths of beings are founded. He is not something 
good, but goodness itself. All various goodnesses are such because of their 
ultimate aim — goodness itself, God. 

We know things as real, as singular, as true, and as good. We know 
them because of our knowledge of reality which precedes the knowledge 
of things. The knowledge of Being enables us to know beings. Being is 
the first principle of reality and of knowledge. The so-called first meta- 
physical or logical principles are rooted in Being. They all refer to Being 
when determining the ways of beings. The principle of identity, for in- 
stance, does not bluntly say that a lake is a lake, or a willow is a willow, 
but it says that a lake or a willow is real by having a place and meaning 
in the reality which holds each and every entity in its (Being’s) unity, 
and which simultaneously holds each and every entity unified in itself. 
The lake, by being held by Being, holds the shine of Being upon itself 
and thereby the thing in its ‘thingness’ helps Being prevail in its ‘unthing- 
ness.’ Everything is the glorification of God. 

The same must be said about any other first principles; they are first 
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because they found any entity or being in Being. Man knows the first 
principles by knowing the order of Being, even though obscurely. Man 
knows reality before he knows real entities. The knowledge of real enti- 
ties, on the other hand, intensifies the knowledge of reality, of Being. 
Reality ultimately is God, and man, as anima, already in his first strides 
heads towards God, the ultimate principle, seeking to know Him, to 
understand Him, and to find his happiness in Him. Man never finds any 
rest in any of the real entities; the wings of his soul seek the unlimited, 
apeiron, infinity itself. Even if he deviates from his ultimate aim, man 
still never finds the final answer for his inquisitive mind or final satisfac- 
tion for his strivings and desires in any real entity. Man is marked by 
infinity, and therefore he is a person, a spiritual being. 

God’s personalness — His relation to Himself — is different from the 
relation of spiritual beings to God. The spiritual beings are finite, and 
their relation to God is the relation of a finite being to infinity. God, as 
the infinite Being, is not in His relation to Himself the same as a finite 
being in its relation to infinite being. God’s relation to Himself is the 
relation of infinity to infinity. 

Even though divine relation to Himself hardly presents a philosophical 
problem, God’s relation to beings is obviously philosophical. God as Cre- 
ator is related to all beings; nevertheless God’s relation to beings is not 
the relation of one being to another, but rather the relation of transcen- 
dental reality to something real. Beings respond to God by being exposed 
to the law of nature and by striving toward God as their ultimate aim. 

The relation of God to beings has a founding character. By such a 
relation things begin to be. A responsive relation of beings to God in the 
strict sense can occur only among persons. Only psychological (qua spiri- 
tual) beings are responsive, since only they are open to God, the tran- 
scendental reality. The responsive relation is openness of a trans-special 
being to God. The cosmological beings are ‘blind’ to God even though 
they ‘strive’ toward God by being exposed to natural laws. The non- 
blindness of a psychological being consists in his having a ‘third’ eye. To 
have the ‘third’ eye is to be a person. The two eyes are directed to finite 
entities, while the ‘third’ eye tears man out of his ‘thingly’ world and 
carries him into ‘trans-thingly’ or divine realms. This being-carried con- 
stitutes the ontological weight of the personal being. Man 7s the relation 
to God. Such a relation is no accident, since it does not relate two beings; 
instead it relates a being with reality as such — with God. The relation of 
spiritual beings to God is transcategorical. Consequently only cosmologi- 
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cal beings are substances in the strict sense, while spiritual beings are 
relations in the trans-accidental or trans-categorical sense. The trans-cate- 
gorical relation is the openness of a finite being to infinity. It is to be a 
person. 

Man necessarily belongs among the things, and therefore he is con- 
stantly related in diverse ways to the variety of things. These relations 
are categorical, and therefore accidental. However, all human relations 
to diverse entities are backed up by man’s relation to God. Things glorify 
God without ever being aware that they do so; only man is aware of 
things and his glorification of God. 


V. ACTUALITY 


In St. Thomas’ philosophy God is referred to as pure actuality (actus 
purus). This means the absence of any potentiality in Him. Actuality and 
potentiality are problems which have a predominant significance for the 
illumination of the belonging together of all three realms of reality, cos- 
mological, psychological, and theological, in Thomistic philosophy. 

God is a spiritual being, but He differs from all other spiritual beings 
by not having any limitations. God is unlimited; He is infinity itself. 
What is the limiting element of spiritual beings? Spiritual beings are un- 
limited as far as their forms are concerned. They are pure essences, there- 
fore their form does not undergo any limitations. Nevertheless, spiritual 
beings are limited. The limiting factor is their very essence. God is trans- 
essential, just as spiritual beings are trans-special. God is trans-essential, 
does not have any limited essence; further, He does not have any essence 
— even a pure essence. It is so because even this essence is, too, a limiting 
element. God has no limitations whatsoever; He is pure actuality. 

Actuality is opposed by potentiality. Any being which has any potency 
is limited. On the other hand, any being as such must have some actuality 
or else it could not be — it would not be a being. Hence, all beings — be 
they cosmological, psychological, or theological — have realized in them- 
selves a certain degree of actuality. They differ one from another by the 
degree of intensity of actuality present in them. 

The structure of cosmological beings consists of form and matter, 
where matter is the limiting principle, while the form actualizes the po- 
tencies present in the matter. The degree to which form actualizes matter 
determines the ontological standing of the being — it determines its real- 
ness. Actuality, realness, or being — all are different words for one and 
the same problem in Thomistic philosophy. 
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The structure of psychological beings is expressed by essence and exist- 
ence. God, who has no essence, is pure existence, while all other psycho- 
logical or spiritual beings have the composition of essence and existence, 
where essence indicates the limited extent of existence present in the per- 
son or in the spiritual being. The essence is the limiting factor, while 
existence — that which actualizes — is unlimited. The limitations of this 
kind are the entitative limitations. 

While psychological beings have entitative limitations, cosmological 
beings have specific limitations, and God has no limitations whatsoever. 
With such an approach any entity can be viewed from one and the same 
point of consideration — the point of being-limited. This way the border- 
lines between the realms of entities tend to be washed out, and all the 
beings appear to be belonging together. That from which they all differ 
is a nothing. As soon as something zs, or as soon as something is not 
nothing, it is, zpso facto, akin to any other being, irrespective of the in- 
tensity of its being (its ‘to be’) or actuality. All beings are placed, in 
Aristotelian and Thomistic philosophy, between pure potentiality, called 
prime matter, and pure actuality, God. Prime matter is not actual and 
therefore it is not real — it is not. As soon as prime matter is formed, it 
becomes real. Layers of clay are not prime matter since they have diverse 
determinations, such as colour, weight, specific softness, when moist, and 
specific hardness, when dry. In spite of this, clay is material or matter for 
making bricks. The form of the brick actualizes the formless clay by 
giving it a more intensified realness. Brick, again, is merely a matter for 
building a temple. The form of the temple holds the bricks along with 
other diverse materials in the actuality of the temple. The temple has 
more actuality and more realness than do brick, clay, or prime matter. 

A completed temple has the form of a temple — real in itself to a cer- 
tain degree. Every temple is different. It never has the whole extent of 
temple realized in itself. Should it have, it would no longer have any 
specific limitations. It would be pure form, therefore it would be project- 
ed against pure actuality — it would be related to God and open to Him. 
This simultaneously would mean freedom and an open stance in the eyes 
of God. 

Even though immaterial, every spiritual entity is limited. Its essence is 
the limiting element. Unlimited in regard to material, or cosmological 
reality, the spiritual beings are limited in regard to theological reality. 
The increase of actuality and decrease of potentiality are carried on by 
the spiritual beings. The structure of act and potency prevails in both — 
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in the cosmological as well as in the psychological realms. Only God is 
without any potentiality; He is the fullness of being, pure actuality. In 
spite of the elimination of potentiality, God is still thought of and in- 
vestigated in Thomistic philosophy along the model of act and potency, 
except that in God the potential or limiting principle is absent. To make 
a crude comparison, let us pretend that an empty jar, which has no 
liquid in it, represents for us the pure matter. By pouring some liquid 
into the jar, we actualize its potency. Each time we pour some more 
liquid in, we actualize it more and more. Simultaneously its potentiality 
decreases. Whenever we reach the middle of the jar, we can pretend that 
we are crossing the borderline between the specific (material) limitations 
and the entitative (spiritual or psychological) limitations. Only when the 
jar is completely filled up to its brim is its potentiality eliminated. We 
thus attain pure actuality. Prime matter has no actuality; material and 
spiritual beings have actuality in very diversified intensities, and only God 
is actuality in its fullness. God has no limitations of actuality. In spite of 
these differences, a grain of sand, a mighty and powerful animal, a wise 
or thinking human, a brilliant angel, and almighty God — all of these are 
aproached and understood by the very same pattern of actuality-poten- 
tiality. There is no gap between any beings or entities. A worm and God 
do not really differ, except by a different intensity of actuality. 

If we were to compare Thomistic reality with that of Plato or of Kant, 
we would have to admit that both Plato and Kant maintain a reality 
which is anterior to any ‘thingly’ reality and thus anterior to any ‘thingly’ 
structure. Ideas as well as a priori principles are the ontological powers 
which determine all the things and their structure. These powers stand 
outside the structural elements of any entity; actuality as well as poten- 
tiality depend on them. Neither Plato’s idea nor Kant’s subjectivity are 
real in the same way as things or entities are real. For this reason Plato’s 
ideas or Kant’s a priori principles transcend the existential and essential 
structural elements of any entity. In the strict sense, Platonic ideas and 
Kantian a priori principles differ from things or from the appearances in 
the world in such a way that they are beyond the inner structure of 
things or the appearances in the world. In no way do they belong on the 
same string of entities with the very same inner structure prevailing in 
each of the entities. By being anterior to any entity, they are anterior to — 
and thus outside — their structure. Plato’s ideas, as well as Kant’s a priori 
principles, transcend beings and their structure. 

In spite of these differences, Thomistic philosophy is not totally dis- 
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connected from Platonic or Kantian philosophies. Idea represents the 
fullness of a certain kind of being, comparable to Thomistic pure forms, 
while things, participating in one or another form, are limited realiza- 
tions of one and the same form in its full perfection. Because of the limit- 
ed realization, things are multiple. In spite of their multiplicity, they be- 
long together by participating in the same idea and they differ from one 
another by the different intensity of their participation. As far as Kantian 
philosophy is concerned, the three realms of Thomistic philosopsy, cos- 
mological, psychological, and theological, are the prototypes of three 
Kantian ideas of utmost importance — the idea of world, of consciousness, 


and of God. 


VI. THOMISM AND KANTIANISM 


God as the Creator of all beings makes the architectonic structure of 
reality, as understood by St. Thomas, extremely manifest. In nature 
teleological order prevails; all cosmological entities are oriented towards 
the ultimate aim, God. These entities are God-inclined without being 
open to Him. The teleological aspect which prevails in human life or 
being is an open inclination toward God — an inclination with the under- 
standing of the ultimate aim. Teleology in the human world is theolog- 
ical. The dividing lines in the structure of reality, as it is understood by 
St. Thomas — lines between the cosmological and psychological realms 
and between the psychological and theological ones — do not really have 
a dividing or separating function, but, on the contrary, connect all crea- 
tion in one solid unity by being placed under God as the crown of reality. 

Realness or actuality crosses the borderlines of cosmological, psycholog- 
ical, and theological realities. It remains the same kind of realness on 
either side of the borderlines, differing only by a degree of intensity of 
realness. Because of this, the borderlines are not really borderlines but 
rather classifying lines giving a better grasp of reality. They are totally 
unlike the dividing lines in the Kantian understanding of reality, where 
the realms of subjective, of phenomenal, and of noumenal realities are 
separated by totally different ways of being-real. 

Reality, in the understanding of St. Thomas, proceeds very gradually 
from the unreality of prime matter to the absolute reality of God. Reality 
consists of beings. Whatever is not a being is not real in any way. There- 
fore in all three realms of reality, Thomistically understood, beings pre- 
vail; in the cosmological realm beings are material, in the psychological 
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they are spiritual or personal, and the theological is the realm of infinite 
or Supreme Being. Reality then is not really divided but the same. The 
division is simply a division between different kinds of beings. 

There are four levels of beings in the world. There is a level of in- 
organic beings which are ‘soul-less,’ and a level of organic beings furnish- 
ed with the principle of life. These are plants, living beings which have 
the lowest kind of soul. The third level of beings have an animal soul in 
addition to the principle of life; they have the power of sensible action 
and reaction along with the power of locomotion. Lastly, the human soul 
exceeds the animal soul because of its rational powers of knowing and 
striving toward the ultimate reality, God. To be alive and at the same 
time to be open to God is to be man. Pure spirits can also be considered 
as living immaterial beings, while God is Life itself. 

With Descartes, man ceases to be treated as a living being (animal 
rationale). He becomes the thinking reality (res cogitans). A thinking 
reality differs not only from inorganic beings but also from living beings. 
These are all ‘thingly’ beings, while man, as a thinking reality, is in his 
very ‘essentiation’ ‘unthingly.’ This aspect of man’s being is radicalized 
increasingly by the philosophies subsequent to Descartes — the modern 
and contemporary ones. A well worked out distinction between conscious- 
ness (thinking reality) — the a priori (‘unthingly’ or ‘pre-thingly’) reality 
— and the reality of appearances — the a posteriori (‘thingly’) reality — is 
achieved by Kantian philosophy. 

Modern philosophy is split up; it has no solid edifice of reality or 
thought. This, however, is not because of a disunified understanding of 
reality or of a destructive attitude towards it, but because of the opening 
up of a new realm of reality no longer the same as the beings, but reality 
anterior to any being and yet not a mere nothing. The a priori reality is 
the foundation of the realness of all beings. The understanding of reality 
as it is split up in the modern philosophies is their break through the 
solid shell of beings and their emerging into the open realm of ‘unthingly’ 
consciousness; it is not a split up but rather a conquest of new territory 
outside the borderline of things. 

Things in the Thomistic understanding of reality are solidly tied with 
ties of actuality, of existence, of causality, of goodness, and so on. In the 
Kantian understanding of reality this solidity prevails only in the world of 
appearances. Moreover, these ties, along with all categorical, spatial and 
temporal determinations of things, and along with all the laws of nature 
or the first metaphysical principles — have their beginning in subjectivity — 
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in the thinking reality. Subjectivity is anterior to all beings, without being 
itself a being; it is anterior to any being, whether it be inferior, superior, 
or supreme. This is not a denial or demotion of God; it rather means the 
inadequacy of understanding God as a being. The godlessness of the 
modern philosophies consists to a great extent in the refusal to accept 
God as a being, even though it be the supreme being. The place of God 
is not among beings, since these owe their being to the subjective prin- 
ciples a priori. God transcends the world of beings, and no less He tran- 
scends the a priori reality of the subject. 

Thomistic cosmological, psychological, and theological realities are 
carried on by Descartes, Berkeley, and Kant. The Cartesian res cogitans, 
res infinita, and res extensa are three kinds of reality. Man, as res cogi- 
tans, is not a living being which thinks. The living beings belong to the 
realm of res extensa, while res cogitans is outside of res extensa. Man, the 
thinker, is ‘unthingly.’ The Cartesian res is reality, rather than a real 
entity. 

In Thomistic philosophy entities of the psychological realm are ‘thing- 
ly’ entities. They can be placed alongside cosmological beings with this 
difference — they have a higher degree of actuality. Actuality permeates 
all three Thomistic realms of beings, reaching its utmost intensity in God. 
A cosmological being has the very same realness, the same actuality, as a 
spiritual being and even as God, except that it has it in a lesser intensity. 
The Cartesian res cogitans is entirely different from res extensa. It is 
anterior to all antities which prevail in res extensa, since these are true 
and real only when established in the consciousness as true and real. This 
last point is very significant in Berkeley’s philosophy. For him the things 
of the external world have their truth and existence only when perceived 
by consciousness. Consciousness is not a thing. It is the precondition of 
any ‘thingness.’ Things are not born within the horizon of the soul 
(consciousness); they are merely disclosed there in their meanings, after 
meaningless perceptions affect the soul. These perceptions must have 
their origin in the creating consciousness of God. 

Kant’s three realms, represented by his three ideas, are worked out with 
precision, especially the psychological, or a priori realm, and cosmolog- 
ical, or a posteriori, realm. Any entity, appearing in any way in the 
world, owes itself in its very ontological structure, in its very ‘thingness,’ 
to the ‘pre-thingly’ or a priori reality of subjectivity. Subjectivity fashions 
all entities and releases them in orderly interrelations. By being true, 
things are real. 
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In his organizing activity the subject is in need of ‘meaningless’ per- 
ceptions. ‘These have to be thought of as originating in God. Man knows 
only what is true and thus real to him. Kant silently presumes that things 
can be true and real not just for him alone. Granted that things are true 
and real for God, such truth or realness is not human. Reality in God’s 
eyes has absolute validity, whereas human reality has validity for man 
only, and it depends on the ‘chaos’ of perceptions. That which is orderly 
to God is chaos to man. 

God as the originator of perceptions is God as the originator of Ding 
an sich or the noumenal world. The noumenal world is ‘chaotic’ to man; 
it belongs to theological reality —- to God. The Thomistic standpoint on 
divine knowledge — where God in the first place knows Himself and by 
knowing Himself knows His ideas, the prototypes of all things — is main- 
tained to a certain extent by Kant, since the noumenal world can be 
treated as the ‘unhuman’ prototype of the phenomenal world. The 
noumenal world is the logos of God, protruding into man’s world in 
man’s way. 

The Kantian noumenal world (since it is an ‘unthingly’ reality) is 
foreign to the way of thinking of the philosophers of the pre-modern 
era. The same must be said about subjectivity and even about the world 
of appearances (the phenomenal world). The only provable realities are 
appearances themselves. They depend on ‘unthingly’ and therefore un- 
provable Ding an sich (noumenal world) on the one hand, and on the 
a priori reality of subjectivity on the other. “Thingly’ appearances depend 
on ‘unthingly’ totalities, called by Eugen Fink tota; these are Ding an 
sich and subjectivity.” Moreover, ‘thingly appearances appear and are 
what they are by having a meaning in the world. The world also is totum 
and is unprovable. Subjectivity, the noumenal world, and the phenomen- 
al world are unprovable as realities, but they are thinkable as ideas. 

Kant discloses ‘unthingly’ realities, while his proving thought remains 
thingbound. Therefore tota are maintained, not as real or unreal, but as 
ideas. Man in his finitude knows the ideas, the infinitudes, but he cannot 
think them out or prove them. Everything proved rests upon unproved, 
abysmal grounds and is permeated by them. Only contemporary philoso- 
phy gradually becomes aware that the proper element of thought is ‘un- 
thingly’ realities and that everything ‘thingly’ is such by carrying the 
mark of ‘unthingness’ upon itself. 


5 Cf. Fink, Alles und Nichts. 
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- Since Thomistic philosophy is thingbound, it has nothing to say about 
the ‘unthingly’ realities. Whatever is beyond the realm of entities — what- 
ever is not a being — is merely a nothing; it has no realness whatsoever. 
The modern philosophies erupt from thingbound thinking and maintain 
realities which transcend things or beings. Thomistic philosophy thus is 
immanent philosophy — it does not venture to the transcendental realm 
which is not being but Being. 

When we compare Thomistic reality with Kantian, the former has to 
be thought of as squeezed into the Kantian world of appearances, since 
it is thingbound or ‘thingly’ reality. This would also mean that God, as 
supreme being, belongs within the world of appearances, as one of these 
appearances. Since, however, God is supernatural reality, He cannot be 
a natural being or appearance as things are in the world of appearances. 
God must be thought of as transcending all the beings. Moreover, He 
must be thought of as transcending even the three ‘unthingly’ but still 
natural (even though unprovable) realities of subjectivity and of the 
phenomenal and the noumenal worlds. God, as the transcendental reality 
in this sence, is no being, and therefore no supreme being. God is super- 
natural reality. 

Thomistic philosophy thinks of beings only. Therefore whatever is 
‘unthingly’ is unthinkable and thus unreal. Since for Kant God is no 
being, He cannot be thought out and no proofs for His existence (or 
against His existence) can be established. Kant does not deny God’s 
existence. He merely stresses the limitations of human knowing and 
thinking capacities. Because of these limitations, God’s existence cannot 
be established philosophically. Human thought is thingbound even though 
man carries in himself ‘unthingly’ ideas. These ideas are presupposed for 
the understanding of ‘thingly’ reality (appearances); they are thinkable 
but unproved, and therefore no conclusion about the realness or unreal- 
ness of tota can be drawn. Ideas are the ultimate but unfounded regulat- 
ing principles without which nothing real can be founded. 

According to Kant, the tota are not things. Therefore God, as a totum, 
cannot be the most real thing or being; nor can he be the necessary thing 
or being or the supreme thing or being. If He is thought of as a being, 
He is thought of as an immanent (thingbound) reality; therefore He 
would depend on ‘unthingly’ realities, just as any other thing or being. 
Whatever is ‘thingly’ — whatever is a being — depends upon ‘unthingly’ 
or @ priori reality. 
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The eruption of ‘unthingly’ reality as a priori reality, that is, as reality 
anterior to thing, inevitably initiates philosophical godlessness. The first 
move (made by Descartes) is the establishment of God’s realness on the 
grounds of human consciousness. The methodical primacy of conscious- 
ness already overshadows God. Kant knows God as an idea without being 
able to prove philosophically whether He exists or not. Nietzsche — since- 
rely and honestly — proceeds to understand reality — philosophically. To 
see things as pointing to ‘unthingly’ reality is to release them from their 
ties with any other thing which founds them. No thing, no entity or being 
ever determines a thing as a thing. Only ‘unthingly’ reality, a totum, 
within which an entity or thing has its meaning and place, establishes a 
thing in its ‘thingness.’ Nietzsche’s philosophy seeks to dedivinize ‘thingly’ 
reality by following the demands of Ordinance, which began at the dawn 
of philosophy. 

None of these philosophers — not excluding Nietzsche — is out to com- 
bat religion. They are philosophers, and they are concerned with the 
philosophical grasp of reality. To free reality from the yoke of a being is 
to reacquire the ‘unthingly’ reality lost since the times of Plato. This is 
not only a deepened philosophical insight into reality, but, in addition, 
it clears the horizon and eventually allows the grasp of God as that of the 
rising sun — majestic and foreign to all things or beings, and yet the car- 
rier and holder of them. It allows an understanding of God as super- 
natural and not just as supermaterial. 

The thought of godlessness, culminating in Nietzsche, is the effort to 
free thing or being from thing or being determinations. To deny God as 
Supreme being is to free things or beings from inflexible ties and to let 
them prevail in the world in a flexible way — as they prevailed in the 
world of the Greeks. In the shine of various gods things appeared in 
different hues and meanings depending on the holding power of a god. 
Since gods are ‘unthingly’ powers of Nature, God, the supernatural reali- 
ty, transcends them. The godlessness of the modern philosophers is not 
atheism. No philosopher can ever be theistic or atheistic — can ever prove 
or disprove God’s existence. Man is natural, and God is supernatural. 
The supernatural reality is closed off from human thought. A philoso- 
pher, however, is, and must be, concerned with beings and Nature. Fol- 
lowing the ordainments of the Ordinance, modern philosophers seek the 
logos of Nature in the mode of consciousness. Consciousness is the ‘un- 
thingly’ might which founds things. In this enterprise of modern philoso- 
phers, the ‘hump’ of supreme being must be overcome, or else the thought 
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of ‘unthingly’ order would not break through in their philosophies. The 
elimination of God from the world of appearances as the supreme ap- 
pearance prepares the grounds for the understanding of God as the 
supernatural reality. Supernatural is zpso facto superphilosophical. Mod- 
ern philosophers in order to be philosophical must ignore God — must be 
godless. 

None of the modern philosophers is godless in the sense of denial of 
God as supernatural reality. Even Nietzsche, ‘the atheist,’ all his life 
seeks ‘God, the Uunknown.’ After the philosophical elimination of God 
as the supreme being, God becomes a mystery, and He must remain 
Mystery, which can only be understood by the supernatural (and not 
merely human) means of Grace. 

It took centuries to realize that worldly or political rule does not be- 
long to the function of the Church. The Church, however, still does not 
realize that philosophical rule is not part of its function. To maintain 
philosophical rule is to determine the meanings of things from natural 
grounds even though not attempting to govern things physically in 
strict accordance with these determined meanings. The function of the 
Church is the transmission and guarding of supernatural truths and 
laws in the natural world of man. The Church can never stick to or 
succumb to any natural doctrine. Such a doctrine is the work, not of 
God, but of man with his face open to Nature. Just as we do not expect 
God or the Church to make a pair of shoes for us, we cannot expect God 
or the Church to give us a ready made doctrine explaining naturally the 
world in which we live. Christ brought to us a supernatural Mystery with- 
out giving us any clearcut program or philosophical system which step by 
step would explain all natural events naturally. The function of the Church 
is to guard Christ’s Mystery and transmit it to humanity. The Church 
must transfer natural powers — not just political but also philosophical — 
(‘render thing of Caesar to Caesar and thing of God to God’) — and man 
must become godless (ignorant of God) philosophically in order to be- 
come godly in a Christian way — by faith and charity. 

The re-opening of the ‘unthingly’ realm of reality throws all entities of 
‘thingly’ reality into one and same line of realness. As long as something 
is ‘thingly’, it differs from ‘unthingly’ or a priori reality. In spite of the 
kind of ‘thingly’ entity, it is the same with all ‘thingly’ entities by being 
one of the appearances in the world. The Kantian idea of the world, 
which holds all ‘thingly’ entities in an orderly way, is itself ‘unthingly’. 
All the entities of the world are real because they belong to the world. 
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Whatever belongs to the world acquires its realness by carrying the shine 
of the world upon itself. 

The Kantian approach takes away the degrees of realness or the de- 
grees of actuality from the Thomistically approached or understood reali- 
ty. A rock, a plant, an animal, a man, and whatever exists are appear- 
ances in the world, and therefore they have the same realness — the real- 
ness of appearances. Appearances differ, not as far as they are real, but 
as far as they have one or another meaning in the world. A grain of dust, 
a cloud, a mountain, a bird, a bear, a peasant, — all these are real as 
far as they are appearances in the world. We cannot say that a tiny 
pebble is less real than a mountain with its peak lost in the clouds. Can 
we say that a mosquito is a little bit less real than a butterfly or con- 
siderably less real than a humming bird, a squirrel, a beaver, an elephant, 
or a man? It would sound strange to say that an oak is less real than the 
caterpillar crawling on one of its leaves, merely because the oak is just 
a plant while the caterpillar is a living being endowed with sensible 
action-reaction and the power of locomotion. One thing can be more or 
less important, more or less pretty, more or less heavy, more or less dan- 
gerous, pleasant, or harmful than another, depending on the ‘onlooker,’ 
but it never is more or less real. Only the ‘unthingly’ or a priori reality, 
which throws all things in their ‘thingnesses,’ can be considered more 
real. However, realness here is of a transcendental or ‘unthingly’ kind, 
while the entities or beings are real in a ‘thingly’ way. ‘Unthingly’ real- 
ness 1s ‘more’ real by determining and thus carrying the ‘thingly’ realness. 

In Thomistic philosophy a thing or a being refers to another (higher) 
entity or being for its being. The structure of form and matter of an 
entity is determined by another entity which has a more intensified or 
more perfect form than the one determined. In Kantian philosophy, a 
thing as an appearance consists of perceptions and the subjective a priori 
forms. Perceptions are the material part of appearance, while the sub- 
jective a priori principles constitute the formal part of appearance, which 
arrange the perceptions in various orderly interrelations. A Kantian thing 
does not refer itself to another thing; it refers to ‘unthingly’ realities; 
perceptions refer to Ding an sich and the formal part of appearance 
refers to subjectivity. The Kantian thing is an assembler of ‘unthingly’ 
realities. To be a thing is to carry the shine of ‘unthingness’ (subjective 
and noumenal principles) upon itself. In Thomistic philosophy to be a 
thing means to refer to some other thing as its cause and ultimately to 
refer to the supreme thing, God, the primary cause. 
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Thomistic reality is securely founded in God. All things and the paths 
of man are clearly determined and firmly held by God. Kantian reality 
is founded in subjectivity. Kant knows all along that subjectivity is noth- 
ing absolute. Man is a finite being; he himself is just another appearance. 
However, he is not totally submerged in the world of appearances. Man, 
as the place where subjectivity holds its sway, is torn out from among 
the appearances of the world and held in the captivity of tota. Man be- 
longs to tota without ever knowing them as real. He knows them as 
ideas in the manner of figments. This means insecurity; man stands as if 
in a dream world. The modern man is endangered by nihilism, and there- 
fore he is driven to solidify the security of his world in himself as its 
subject or foundation. Such a security seems to be attained by Nietzschean 
superman, whom the absence of any trust in God sets free to make the 
earth his playground. 


VII. ‘UNTHINGLY’ ASPECTS IN THOMISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


Thomistic thought proceeds under the spell of Aristotle, and therefore 
it tends to remain immanent or ‘thingly’ — it does not seem to break 
through into the freedom of ‘unthingly’ grounds. Nevertheless, there are 
some hints in Thomistic philosophy — especially in his philosophy of God 
— which permit the interpretation of God as reality transcendental to 
things or beings and therefore ‘unthingly.’ In addition, the spiritual 
beings, including man, can also be treated from an ‘unthingly’ viewpoint. 

God in Thomistic philosophy is obviously not the reality which is re- 
lated only to the highest finite entities or beings; He is related to each 
and every entity. In other words, God does not create and maintain just 
pure spirits, while these create the lower beings, and so on. Every entity 
is a creature of God, and it is a creature in the same sense as any other. 
One creature cannot be more of a creature than the other. God differs 
immensely from all creatures, and the distance between Him and the 
highest creatures is not smaller even by an iota than the difference be- 
tween Him and a grain of sand. God is unlike things; He is real in an 
‘unthingly’ way. He is not a being but Being. 

Every proof of the existence of God presents God’s unlikeness to all 
beings. God, the first mover, does not move as things or humans move 
some other entities. The first or ‘unthingly’ mover moves without being 
something which moves. The first mover is Movement itself. As the first 
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cause, God causes in a totally different way than do secondary causes. 
In the case of secondary causes there always is something meaningful 
which acts upon some other meaningful entity, and as a result the latter 
is modified or changed substantially. God as the first cause sets the 
milieu of meanings — the world. The world — the sway of God over things 
— is not meaningful; it is the foundation of all meanings. Supported by 
this milieu, things become meaningful and therewith they become things 
or beings. The first cause and the secondary causes are analogous terms. 

In each of the five proofs God is disclosed as pure existence (ipsum 
esse). Pure existence is not different from limited existence merely by a 
degree. God, as pure existence, is not something which exists; He is Exist- 
ence itself. God is not good, but Goodness itself, not true but Truth, not 
real but Reality, not a being but Being. The analogy of being (analogia 
entis) indicates that beings and Being are real in highly different sense. 

St. Thomas maintains that in the structure of every being there are 
two real ontological elements — essence and existence. Existence indicates 
that a thing or being zs — is real, singular, true, and good. Essence indi- 
cates what a thing or being is — a rock, a plant, an animal, or a man. 
Essence is the limiting element; it restricts existence to a certain limited 
actuality, just as a pint container restricts an unlimited amount of water 
to a certain measure. Whatever is unlimited has no essence, and there- 
fore is no thing or being. God in Thomistic philosophy is the very exist- 
ence. He does not undergo any restrictions or limitations, therefore in 
God there is no measure of essence; His essence consists in His existence. 
A thing or being is this or that, while God simply is. God’s not having an 
essence is His not being a thing or being. God is ‘unthingly.’ 

Essence, as a measure of existence, points to the relation of an entity to 
God. On the other hand, essence, as a measure of existence, points to the 
difference of an entity from God. Things, then, are things by ‘attempting’ 
to measure themselves with God and by always falling short of God. 
Things in their manifold diversity are fundamentally the ways of not- 
being-God. 

The first philosopher in history, Anaximander, maintains that the un- 
limited (apeiron) is that on the grounds of which an entity (whatever is 
limited) can appear. Every appearing entity must suffer loss because of 
its very appearance. It must pay for its appearance with its disappear- 
ance. An appearing being — because it relies for its appearance on that 
which can never disappear and therefore can never appear — seems to 
match itself with the ‘unthing’ of apeiron. Because of the attempt of a 
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finite being to match itself with infinity (apezron), it must cease to be in 
order to pay for its overboldness in being; a thing essentially zs not, and 
by its nature it must remain concealed. Whatever attempts to match 
apeiron is punished by being submerged in concealment to indicate its 
own limits and the limitlessness of that which never appears-disappears 
or that which constantly appears-disappears — the apeiron. Plato under- 
stands things as essentially falling short of ideas. Things do not deserve 
being, and if they are they can only be on the grounds of that which is 
not thing — on the grounds of an idea. The Thomistic understanding of 
things, as falling short of God, implies the unpermitted attempt of things 
to match God by their existence, and it also implies their being repelled 
from God by the confinements of essence. 

God is beyond things because He transcends things and has no essence. 
Since He transcends things He also transcends their structure. This means 
that since God has no ‘thingly’ essence He has no ‘thingly’ existence. God 
is trans-essential and trans-existential. This, however, does not mean that 
God does not exist or is altogether unreal. It means only that pure exist- 
ence or pure actuality is totally other than any limited existence or any 
limited actuality. The limited existence of things and the unlimited exist- 
ence of God are oceans apart. God as pure existence has nothing to do 
with any ‘thingly’ existence. To say that God is a being — even a supreme 
being — is to say that He falls short of God. 

‘Unthingly’ aspects in the Thomistic understanding of God demand a 
sharper separation of theological reality from the psychological and cos- 
mological realities. Such a separation means a shift in our thinking about 
God. The reasoning which manipulates things and their interrelations on 
the grounds of the first logical principles must be abandoned as an inade- 
quate organon with which to think of God. The principles governing the 
transition from one entity to another cannot be applied to the transition 
from an entity to transcendental reality which founds all entities. A thing 
may strike another thing and make it roll down the hill; ‘unthingly’ 
reality does not act upon ‘thingly’ reality the same way. Therefore the 
proofs for God’s existence must be re-thought in such a way that they 
maintain the utmost care in proceeding from finite entities to infinity. 
The rules of transition from a thing to another thing are invalid for the 
transition from the ‘unthingly’ reality to ‘thingly.’ 

Thomistic psychological reality too unexplicitly maintains some ‘un- 
thingly’ characteristics. Spwitual beings, including man, are marked out 
by their openness to God — by their being persons. Since God is ‘unthing- 
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ly,” to be a person is to be related to ‘unthingly’ reality, and thereby to 
transcend ‘thingly’ reality. Man is a thing (a being), but he differs from 
all things or beings by having ideas of ‘unthingness’ — ultimately of God. 
We do not properly indicate what man is by showing him as a being — 
even though it be a living rational being. Man is man because he be-longs 
(is in a longing way) and under-stands (stands under) the Might of 
transcendental reality. Man’s will (be-longing) and intellect (under- 
standing) are in the first place his relation to reality as such (to God), 
and only because of it has man a concern, a love for, an interest in, and 
an understanding of things. Man openly be-longing to and under-stand- 
ing the ‘unthingly’ reality is real in a different way than the cosmological 
entities. Man is not an entity which has ideas of eternity or of the un- 
limited, but, on the contrary, he himself is had by these ideas. 

Thus understood, the three Thomistic realms of reality are no longer 
monolithic; they refuse to belong together so that the transition from one 
of the realms to the other is essentially different from the transition of an 
entity of lower perfection to one of higher perfection within the same 
realm. The ‘unthingly’ aspects which are found in St. Thomas’ theolog- 
ical reality and those ‘unthingly’ aspects found in his psychological reality 
constitute the greatness of his thought. These elements, even though con- 
cealed, carry all the other Thomistic problems so that this thought falls 
in accordance with the might of the Ordinance. The stream of the 
Ordinance makes itself felt even there where it turns to subterranean 
channels. It makes itself felt by sharpening the eye of a thinker to the 
reality of beings and simultaneously by augmenting and constantly inten- 
sifying the awareness of the lack of Being. St. Thomas’ idea of God as 
different from all beings is the break-through from his otherwise ‘thingly’ 
way of thinking to ‘unthingly.’ 


VIII. THOMISTIGC SUBJECTIVITY 


In Thomistic philosophy God is understood as the foundation of every 
being. He is thrown under (subiactum), is the subject of every being. 
The unquestioned authority of the Church over the worldly states along 
with its unquestioned interpretation of everything by relating it to God 
is of great significance in Thomistic philosophy. The hierarchic scale of 
beings stresses the absolute supremacy of God over all beings. 

In the visible world man is the highest being. The gradation of things 
is sharply maintained in Thomistic philosophy. Inorganic things are but 
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material for plants, and these are material for animals who ‘form’ and 
‘actualize’ themselves by using plants in their own organisms. All the 
beings or things of the world are exposed to man, so that he can use them 
to promote his own well-being. The well-being of man, of course, is not 
the last instance of the hierarchic scale (gradation) of entities. Man, who 
has an immortal soul, has to serve God and live out his life for Him — 
for His greater glory. 

Thomistic philosophy thus already prepares the grounds for the orien- 
tation of all reality towards man — the salt of the earth. Whenever the 
authority of the Church over the worldly states collapses, and man be- 
comes interested in nature and the world by facing them himself and 
treating them from his own standpoint instead of from the perspective of 
Christian doctrine, the shift of subjectivity from God to man takes place. 
This does not mean that man takes the place of God; it rather means 
that man, even though a finite being, is a being superior to all other 
beings in the world. Therefore he has the authority and right to set the 
meanings for all beings. He can make extinct some breeds of animals or 
species of plants, and cultivate those which are a more suitable ‘material’ 
for the promotion of his own well-being. Modern man’s eyes are no 
longer turned towards heaven; they are turned to the world and to man 
himself. Plants, animals, lands, chemical elements, physical laws — all 
hold man’s attention, and he is eager to penetrate the kingdom of nature. 
The ruling of all things, the domination of nature, the making of the 
whole earth obedient to himself, and even the challenging of outer space 
become the real meaning and function of modern, contemporary man. 

The shift from theocentric subjectivity to anthropocentric subjectivity 
frees things from their theistic meanings and determines their meanings 
from the anthropocentric viewpoints. A being is established, its truth and 
realness justified, when it is clearly and distinctly known by man. God, 
too, needs justification just as much as any other thing or being. In 
Kantian philosophy God is no longer justifiable. This gives increased 
weight to the authority of man, and his task of granting meanings to all 
things becomes more serious. In Nietzschean philosophy, where man is 
fully set free from any other authority, he becomes totally self dependent 
and ‘godless.’ Such a man needs strength more than anything, or else he 
is bound to be unable to maintain his ‘godless’ stature. Such a man is 
superman. The contemporary superman is most manifest in the person 
of the technologist. 

The eye of the superman, focussed upon the possibilities hidden in 
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things — upon the concealed values — sees his mission as the conquest of 
nature which, when godless or ‘de-divinized,’ becomes chaotic, wild, and 
untamed. The mission of man is to tame the earth by making it surrender 
itself obediently to him, and thus to become the lord of the earth. The 
godless earth, meaningless in itself, becomes meaningful when bound in 
anthropocentric chains. Earth draws its meaning from its lord. Where- 
from does the ‘lord’ get his meaning? His meaning consists in chaining 
the earth. Hence he draws his meaning from the earth. A kingdom is no 
kingdom without the king, and the king is no king without the kingdom. 

Whenever the earth is fully chained it is meaningful. And what hap- 
pens to its ‘lord,’ the man? By no longer chaining the earth he loses his 
mission or meaning. He then carries in himself the vacuum of meaning- 
lessness. Since earth draws its meaning from man, it is founded in a 
vacuum. Emptiness, after it settless in man, spreads itself around the 
globe. The night of nihilism thus threatens humanity. 

As long as the wheels of civilization turn and as long as there are still 
places ‘untamed,’ man feels mighty and confident in his role of the 
tamer. Sooner or later, however, he must notice the creeping up of 
devastating nihilism. Along with the experience of nihilism, man is bound 
to experience the lack of Being. Nihilism of this kind will not necessarily 
lack beings, since there will be plenty of them. What will be lacked is the 
meaning and foundation of reality. This hints at the bankruptcy of man 
as the subject (the foundation) of reality, and thereby at the need for 
new grounds, which ground the meanings of things. The Nietzschean 
‘God is dead’ will be followed by ‘man is dead’; that is, by the under- 
standing of man as mortal. Man as mortal will forsake his own being as 
the founding grounds of reality and look for trans-human or ‘unhuman’ 
grounds. ‘The man of the future will have to face the dark and ‘unthing- 
ly’ unknown — Being or Nature, the element of gods. To be mortal (‘man 
is dead’) is to render oneself available to the gods by reaching down into 
the abysmal night — so that the dazzling splendor of immortals (the gods) 
may appear. The philosophy of the future will necessarily become godly. 

The de-humanization of reality will open the way for the return of 
Being which held the Greek thinkers spellbound, and which concealed 
itself with Aristotelian thought. To properly confront the return of the 
sunrise of Being, there is a need to rediscover its shine in the Greek world 
before its sunset. We cannot properly understand our own future and 
mission and fall into accordance with the Ordinance of our times without 
an awareness of the distant roots nourishing our world. The early world 
holds the key to the riddle of the world unborn. 


CHAPTER IX 


RENE DESCARTES 


Contemporary man’s firm standing in his confrontation of reality is based 
on his confidence in himself. This confidence is his Kantian inheritance. 
Contemporary man is surrounded by seemingly simple things which are 
really complex because they hold within themselves the shine of subjec- 
tivity and the shine of Ding an sich (the phenomenal and noumenal 
worlds). Kant himself inherits this complexity from his predecessors — 
the rationalists and the empiricists. 

The firm standing of contemporary man seems to be the outcome of 
the objectivity with which he is confronting his world. But does not this 
objectivity, on which man depends, itself depend on man? A room is 
‘objective’ by being ten feet wide, twelve feet long, and eight feet high — 
by being the ‘right’ rize. A lake shore is ‘objective’ by being well situated 
for a resort spot. In each case objectivity depends on the needs of the 
subject — it is subjective. The subject establishes his objects, and they are 
objects by carrying the ‘foreign’ burden of subjectivity laid upon them by 
the subject. This load, however, constitutes the very make-up of the 
object. 

Subjectivity in the sense of dominating all objectivity should not be 
confused with another meaning of subjectivity, that is, a tendency to 
deviate from objectivity. In the former sense, subjectivity refers to the 
make-up of human consciousness as such. Most frequently such a sub- 
jectivity is considered the objective mind. Anyone who maintains the 
objective principles of reasoning and is thereby able to ‘calculate’ reality 
from the stable foundation of human mind is an objective subject. In the 
latter meaning, subjectivity indicates a person’s succumbing or surrender- 
ing of himself to the flow of his own feelings, emotions, sensations, in- 
dividual impressions, inspirations, or impulses. Such a subjectivity is 
subjective. A subjective subjectivity does not represent the make-up of 
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the human mind in general. It is merely an example of a certain psycho- 
logical make-up of some individual personality. Such a subjectivity is a 
psychological rather than a philosophical problem. The Kantian concept 
of subjectivity can serve as an example of an objective subjectivism. 

A Kantian thing as an appearance is a thing by being the place where 
subjectivity and Ding an sich belong together. It lies between the ‘un- 
thingly’ subject and the ‘unthingly Ding an sich. Each phenomenon in 
the world of appearances, each object, is such because of both ‘unthing- 
ly’ elements joined together in it. An object depends on the determining 
powers of the subject (consciousness), which bring order into the impres- 
sions, disorganized in themselves, yielded by Ding an sich. Kant does not 
initiate such a way of understanding a thing all by himself. He inherits 
it from his predecessors — the rationalists and the empiricists. He merely 
promotes their way of grasping the thing by carrying such a grasp in 
accordance with the requirements of the Ordinance. The rationalists and 
the empiricists, the philosophers of pre-Kantian times, themselves have 
inheritances from pre-modern times. 

The rationalists consider consciousness the decisive basis for the deter- 
mination of ‘thingness’ of the thing, while the empiricists treat the im- 
pressions as constituting the very make-up of ‘thingness.’ However, the 
empiricists are well aware of the importance of the consciousness. The 
real make-up of the thing flashes to light by being comprehended by the 
human mind. By being contained in the consciousness, the thing can be 
established as objective and thus real. Thus rationalism and empiricism 
are not totally separate. Their differences are of a superficial kind, while 
deep down they are twins working together according to the decrees of 
their time. 

Rationalism and empiricism give a start to the scientific movement, 
especially to mathematics and natural sciences. Rationalistic philosophers 
are prominent mathematicians, while the empiricists establish methods 
by which we apprehend, explain, and dominate nature. 


I. SUBJECTIVITY AND MATHEMATICS 


Subjectivity cannot be restricted to one or to a few philosophers. Broad- 
ly understood, subjectivity is the might of being which pervades things. 
Cartesian innate ideas, Kantian a priori principles, Nietzschean perspec- 
tives, the pragmatists’ determining needs, and the technological com- 
manding ‘fiat’ — all determine the meaning and being of objects. Modern 
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times are subjective. The object is represented by the human mind; it is 
thrown forward by the human mind which settles it in its meaning by 
founding it in itself. 

Modern subjectivity differs from medieval by being anthropocentric. 
Medieval subjectivity is theistic; the founding grounds of all beings is 
God. Rationalism is the origin of anthropocentric subjectivity, but not of 
subjectivity in general. The word ‘subject’ is of Latin origin. Subzectum 
is that which is thrown under as the foundation carrying and founding 
the being of things. The subject, hypokeimenon, in Aristotelian philoso- 
phy is the universal essence of an individual being, its substance. The 
substance underlies, or is thrown under the accidents. Medieval philoso- 
phy, by considering the essence of things as the subject, understood it as 
the participation of a being in the Supreme Being. Hence, God is the 
subject par excellence. Whether the subject means the essence, substance, 
God, or man, it is the foundation which holds and supports the being of 
all beings or things. To explain a thing or an entity is to relate it to its 
foundation. 

Modern subjectivity is born with the consideration of man — or, more 
specifically, of human consciousness — as the founding subject. Its found- 
er is Descartes. According to him, all beings are secured and founded by 
being represented, and thus established, in the human consciousness. The 
securing subject, by securing things — by thinking — secures himself. 
A foundation becomes truly a foundation by carrying the weight of a 
building. 

Descartes secures the truth and thus the being of things by upholding 
them with his ideas, which — since they are not a result of external im- 
pressions — are called innate ideas. There are various ideas, according to 
Descartes, but the most prominent of them are the ideas of God, of sub- 
ject, and of the external world. 

The external world, res extensa, is considered under the quantitative 
aspect of extendedness — it is considered mathematically. The Kantian 
res extensa is his idea of the world. In the technologist’s approach, even 
man is often considered as belonging to the res extensa. A technologist, 
for instance, by ordering various materials for a project, orders also so 
many working hands — the living souls - which become ‘meaningful’ in 
the perspective of the project and are meaningless in themselves. 

Objects, although determined by the subject, can and do in their own 
way determine the subject. Man handles things, is in need of them, en- 
joys them, or even reverences them; in many ways he is determined by 
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them. However, before he is determined by them, man determines the 
manner in which things will affect him. A mathematician, for instance, 
is determined by his graphically expressed formulae or equations. He has 
to take these ‘things’ into consideration by using them in his research. 
Nevertheless, were it not for the system of co-ordination which he estab- 
lishes, all these meaningful dots, equations, and formulae would fall 
apart into meaninglessness. In the modern man’s world things affect man 
only through the channels established by man. 

Descartes, in his attempt to disclose the swb-iectum which underlies all 
beings which exist, approaches it from the viewpoint of clarity and dis- 
tinctiveness. Things around us are variously interrelated and stand for- 
ward in a greater or lesser degree of clarity. To organize such a chaos in 
the times when God began to fail to provide the upcoming modern man 
with sufficient clarity of His own truth and being, there has been a need 
for discovering the sub upon which everything else can then be establish- 
ed — be iactum, be thrown — as on the firm foundation. Descartes main- 
tains that the criterion for determining the sub is clarity and distinctive- 
ness. Whenever that which is unquestionably clear and distinct is disclos- 
ed, the build-up of a new metaphysical system is possible. This is done 
by founding all that is obscure upon that which is clear. 

Cartesian philosophy takes man — or rather his consciousness — as the 
sub (the foundation) of reality, while in medieval philosophy God was 
the sub; in the ancient philosophy it was physis (Nature), wherein all 
beings acquire their meanings qua essences. Physis is logos — the totality 
of essences. In Aristotelian philosophy the Greek essentialism turns to 
substantialism, where, instead of logos (the order of physis) or idea, the 
substance is considered as the sub. The foundation of the thing is in the 
thing itself. 

The knowledge, which includes learning and teaching, is founded in 
Being — the physis, logos, idea, or the real essence (substance) of a thing 
or being.* An essence, gua substance, can be considered as the shine of 
physis, of logos, or of an idea lying in the thing. Only by being aware of 
the logos of reality beforehand, or by having the apprehension of an idea 
or substance, are we equipped to grasp or to know its shine lying on 
things and thus to learn something from them or to present, to teach 
them to others. Thinking is the subordination of oneself to the sub of 


1 Cf. Martin Heidegger, Die Frage nach dem Ding (Tubingen: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1962), pp. 53-59. 
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physis. Only the one who does subordinate himself to it can learn. One 
who has learned can teach because he knows. 

A thing is determined by the sub (the logos or ratio). Therefore to 
know the thing means first of all to know the sub — to know it before the 
thing is known. The one who learns measures himself in accordance with 
physis. Because of this, he can then measure things and teach, or disclose 
the meanings of things. According to Heidegger, that which can be 
learnt, and thus can be taught, is called in Greek ta mathemata, mathe- 
matics.” Hence, the early meaning of mathematics is that which is known 
beforehand and renders the knowledge of things possible. Mathematics, 
the late version of ta mathemata, is narrowed down by being restricted 
to numbers, used to disclose the quantitative aspect of things. 

Numbers are know beforehand; they are not a result of experiences 
which we undergo by being in touch with the realities outside of us. We 
can see three sticks lying on the moss, or three geese flying in the sky, 
only because we know beforehand the sub (the category) of quantity and 
therefore of ‘three.’ 

Plato’s concern with numbers and his apparent identification of them 
with ideas is due to the mathematical character of numbers and of ideas. 
We know, equality, for instance, before we know things as equal. Equali- 
ty is the sub of things as equal. It makes them meaningful as equal — it 
is mathematical. 

Thing — that which is upheld by the sub, known beforehand — contri- 
butes its part to the more explicit knowledge of the sub; it belongs to the 
procedure of learning. By knowing that which is anterior to the thing — 
by knowing the sub — we get to know the thing. On the other hand, by 
getting to know a thing, we become familiar with what we know before- 
hand — with the sub. Hence, in the procedure of learning there is a dual 
reality which is apprehended by the one who learns. 

The essence of things in the Greek world is but the shine of physis 
assembled in them. Therefore the real sub, the foundation of anything, 
is not the essences but physis. In the ‘mathematical’ procedure of learn- 
ing, man, by getting to know things, acquires an explicit knowledge of 
a prior: totality, the world or physis. A man hewing logs for his home- 
stead with an axe, by knowing his (homesteader’s) world beforehand, 
can learn much about the axe he is using. He learns how to hold the axe 
and how to swing it. He knows why the axe has a certain weight and why 
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it is shaped the way it is. He also knows why the handle of the axe is ot 
determined length and curvature. By hewing logs, the homesteader learns 
the hardness of the logs and the ways of ‘chewing’ out the twisted grain 
(tissues) of the logs and of fitting them neatly. All along he gets to know 
his world by finding his way in it. By hewing his logs, the homesteader 
already knows his world, and therefore he can ‘meaningfully’ shape the 
logs into buildings which are to shelter his family, cattle, forage, and 
utensils. All this is understood by the hewer because of his having under- 
stood his world. On the other hand, by hewing his logs and by building 
his buildings, the homesteader becomes at home in his world — he gets a 
firm standing and belonging in it. By hewing his logs, the homesteader 
is well aware of the span of his life and that of his children and grand- 
children. The merciless circle of birth and death prevails in his every 
motion. His log house outlasts three generations. He knows his land, his 
family, his people, his nation. His own destiny, that of his children, and 
that of his nation, with its victories and bleedings in the struggles with 
its enemies, ultimately are not his to decide and determine. These things 
depend on the gods. By hewing his logs, the homesteader belongs in his 
world and implicitly he knows things, his own being and destiny, and the 
gods. The hewer confronts his gods, and the sound of his axe is ultimately 
a prayer. The homesteader, by using the axe, learns to know his world, 
the reality in which he lives, the sub of the early days. The sub is already 
known before knowing that which is thrown (zactum) upon it and thus 
founded in it. In spite of this, the sub becomes clearer itself when a thing 
founded in it brings its clarity forward. An illuminated thing becomes 
visible because of the light, and the light discloses itself by being itself 
assembled in the thing illuminated. The sub, the a priori, becomes clear 
by making an axe ‘clear,’ and, on the other hand, the axe becomes ‘clear’ 
by being ‘clarified’ by the founding sub of the homesteader’s world. 
From the clarity of their ideas the rationalists build up the clarity of 
their world; the empiricists acquire the clarity of their ideas from per- 
ceptions. The ideas of consciousness are the result of perceptions in con- 
sciousness. The clarity of the ideas and therefore of the things or objects 
is founded in consciousness. For both rationalism and empiricism con- 
sciousness is the foundation upon which things are founded. The founda- 
tion, sub, becomes sub-iectum, the subject, when carrying the load of 
perceptions which it holds in the unities of things. The subject is the 
prerequisite for the disclosure of things; it is pre-known, is ‘mathemati- 
cal.’ Kant brings this aspect to completion, while Descartes is the origina- 
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tor — the originator of the ‘mathematical’ status of the subject, the human 
consciousness. 

Medieval times were ‘subjective’ by maintaining the subjectivity of 
God. Every being is such by its relation to God, by its accordance with 
divine intellect and will. Everything is a way of glorifying God, the foun- 
dation of realness. Man, as the highest being, is the most intense way of 
glorifying God. He is more real than any other entity in the visible world. 

Man’s highest standing in nature, inherited from medieval times by 
modern times, makes him the founding grounds of all other beings of 
nature. Man becomes the subject in nature-oriented times. The super- 
natural measure of ‘beingness’ is now replaced by the natural one — by 
the human subject. 

Descartes is a mathematician. He attempts to provide metaphysics with 
the clarity of mathematics. Mathematics is concerned with numbers. In 
the extensional world numbers have no real being; their sole place is the 
mind. Numbers are innate ideas. Hence, the subject, the foundation, of 
mathematics is the human consciousness. In Descartes’ attempt to mathe- 
matize metaphysics, he expands the specifically mathematical subject — 
the numbers — into all innate ideas and furthermore to the whole con- 
sciousness. By doing this, Descartes restores to mathematics its original 
meaning of the knowledge beforehand. “The modern natural sciences, 
and the modern mathematics, and the modern metaphysics have sprung 
up from the same root of mathematics in the wide sense.” * 

The Cartesian mathematization of metaphysics is successfully carried 
on by Kant and Nietzsche. They all have placed in the technologist’s lap 
the blueprints for the conquest and humanization of the earth. 


Il. SUBJECTIVITY AND ITS PRINCIPLES 


Descartes seeks to determine true reality in the mode of clearness and 
distinctiveness in order to firmly establish metaphysics anew. He finds 
this reality in man, in human consciousness. The method by which Des- 
cartes fixes man as the subject is mathematical. This method does not 
admit anything already postulated as true beyond doubt until it has been 
investigated. Such a method begins with the axioms, the first clear prin- 
ciples, as that which is anterior to any entity. 

Descartes seeks the first principle for his metaphysical build-up — the 
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sub upon which all things can be thrown and their being thus founded, 
and which itself is thrown under all things. The principle must be clear, 
or else it would require clarification and thus would not be the principle. 
On the other hand, the principle must be distinct from everything else, 
and yet it must be implied in all things since these — by not being the 
principle themselves — must be founded in it and have it in their very 
structure. 

From early times, principles have been considered the so-called the 
first principles of metaphysics and the first principles of logic. The logical 
principles are the reflections of metaphysical principles as their mental 
or oral representations. Descartes, by rejecting the unverified validity of 
all exterior reality, rejects traditional metaphysical principles and main- 
tains or gives priority to the logical ones. The first principle is thought 
itself. The thought of the thinker precedes any thing or entity. It 1s thus 
the most fundamental sub, and therefore truly first and ‘mathematical.’ 
Descartes formulates his first principle as cogito ergo sum, which means 
that the first reality, the first res, is the thought itself. The subject is the 
res cogitans — the thinking reality. 

Everything else is posterior to res cogitans and has it in its structure. 
In the structure of every being subjectivity is implied. To be something 
is to be thought of, to be grasped and thus founded in the thinking reali- 
ty, the consciousness. Thought determines the make-up of thing. The 
clarity of anything consists in the presence of subjectivity in it. Kant, 
Nietzsche, and the technologist (contemporary man) are faithful to Car- 
tesian first principles. To be is, in a fundamental sense, to think. To think 
is to determine the meaning of everything by relating it to oneself and 
arranging it in accordance with oneself. To determine or to arrange 
something in its meaning is to found or establish it, and thus to be its 
foundation, the subject. 

The subject determines the reality of the objects by founding them in 
himself. The subject founds himself by himself; he fixes his own being. 
Since such a founding is anterior to any entitative or ‘thingly’ being, it is 
real in an ‘unthingly’ way. The principle of reality is ‘unthingly.’ To 
think is to be, and all beings are by being thought of. All that is meta- 
physically real has implied in itself logical or mental realness. Truth 
determines being. 

Cartesian logic, because of its a priori character, is prelogical, not just 
pre-metaphysical. The pre-logical or transcendental thought has the char- 
acter of wholeness; therefore the subject, although determining things, 
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does not determine them as one individual entity determines another. 
The determinations of the subject have the aspect of totality; they deter- 
mine the meaning of an entity as belonging in the open realm of subjec- 
tivity — they determine things in the ‘unthingly’ way. Such a determina- 
tion is perspective; it discloses things as far as they have a certain mean- 
ing in the lightbeam of the subject, and thus establishes them in their 
being. Things are disclosed and they all belong together on the grounds 
of subjectivity. 

Innate ideas themselves have the character of wholeness. The main 
innate ideas, besides the idea of subject, of res cogitans, are the idea of 
God (res infinita), and the idea of nature (res extensa). Kant takes over 
these three ideas from Descartes, but unlike him he maintains their un- 
provability. Even though unproved, the three ideas, the tota, according 
to Kant, must be taken as true, or else no understanding or interpretation 
of our world and its appearances (the objects) would be possible. Des- 
cartes proves these ideas and on the grounds of them he proves every- 
thing else. The point of departure, and thus the very first grounds of all 
other proofs, is the subject, consciousness. 

The interpretation of the objects of our world is arrived at by the 
application of logico-metaphysical determining powers — the innate ideas 
— to the objects. Such an application is the founding of things by accom- 
panying them with the cogito, I think. Real is what is clear and distinct. 
It can be such by being represented in the mind clearly and distinctly. 
Whatever is thought of as clear and distinct, that is. To think of some- 
thing as clear and distinct is to pose it as true and real — to set it, establish 
it, to found it. 

According to Descartes, the objects of the exterior reality are thought 
of most clearly by being thought of as extended. Nature itself, then, is 
extendedness (the res extensa) itself. It is an idea, since extendedness as 
such is not to be met with in the world. Things are by being one or an- 
other way extended. The differences of the things are determined by 
their different ways of being extended. 

The differences in extendedness determine the quality, the ways of 
being of the entities in nature, the modality, the intensity or mode of a 
way of being, and the relation, the qualitative or modal differences of 
one being from another. Extendedness itself is the idea of quantity. Qua- 
lity, modality, and relation are the ways in which the idea of quantity is 
present in the thing. The ways of posing a thing quantitatively are the 
ways of cogitatively determining the thing. 
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Since in Descartes’ consideration, quality, modality, and relation are 
subordinated to extendedness, the quantity, he does not elaborate or 
articulate the ideas of quality, modality, and relation. Kant calls the Car- 
tesian res extensa the idea of the world, whereas quantity, quality, re- 
lation, and modality are for him categories, universal a priori forms of 
reason. Ideas, however, are not forms of reason but of intellect. ‘The sub- 
ordination of quality, modality, and relation to extendedness is to be 
thought of in Descartes’ philosophy as the subordination of categories to 
an idea. 

The Greek word kategoria means that which is said or told generally 
or universally about a thing as a thing. Aristotle understands categories 
as what is inferred from concrete beings as their most universal essential 
notes. Things already are there before we make our abstractions of their 
universal structural elements. Aristotelian categories are posterior to the 
things, while the Kantian ones — like those of Plato — are anterior to 
things. Aristotelian categories, thus, are ‘thingly’ while Kantian categories 
and Cartesian innate ideas are ‘unthingly.’ 

Though not a philosopher of categories, Descartes, nonetheless, is the 
break-through from a posteriori categories to a priori ones. Everything 
which is thought of by man under his innate ideas is clear, is posed as 
true, and fixed as being. The innate ideas — just as the Kantian categories 
— determine the things or the objects. 


III. CARTESIAN GOD 


Man, proclaimed by Descartes the subject, the foundation which 
founds all beings, shakes up the previous world, and especially affects the 
position of God. Things are no longer the same as they were before Des- 
cartes; neither is God. To a great extent man becomes free from God. 
Freedom acquires the meaning of total independence. It 1s not bound by 
any law except by that of man. Ancient man was governed by the laws 
of the gods; medieval man lived under the laws of God, and the Carte- 
sian man accepts his own law — godless law. 

It is needless to say that neither Descartes himself nor Cartesian man 
in general were godless in rejecting the supernatural powers of reality 
Supernatural reality is beyond philosophical considerations. A philosopher 
is godless by ignoring God as the philosophical foundation, the subject, 
of reality. The same must be said about Kant, or even Nietzsche, and 
contemporary man. Godlessness here has nothing to do with atheism, 
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since it does not deny God but ignores Him as a philosophical problem. 
Godless freedom is concerned with the way modern man views things, 
how he grasps their meanings, and where he founds the meanings, being, 
and truth of things. Moreover, it is concerned with how man determines 
his own standing and his way of being. 

Cartesian man feels his world to be wholly insecure, untrustworthy, 
deceiving. The world may be only a dream. For Descartes even God may 
be a deceiver. Nothing can be trusted at all. Cartesian man is a man 
thrown into the chaos and left alone and free. He has to face his world 
by himself. Nothing there is fixed or organized. Is there any foothold for 
man thrown into such a world? Yes, his own freedom. 

Cartesian freedom is the freedom of thought. To be free is to think — 
and thereby to found — with no guide or law but the thought itself. The 
thought with no prescribed law to be followed is freedom in the sense of 
lawlessness. The foothold of Cartesian man in his inhospitable world is 
thought. The thought of free man tames his world, which in itself is 
untamed. Such a taming is not accomplished by Cartesian man. He only 
begins it. Such a taming is taken over, gradually developed and radicaliz- 
ed by Kant, Nietzsche, and the technologist. Descartes gives birth to god- 
less man, who is not explicitly aware of his godlessness until Nietzsche. 

Godless man is not a man who thinks himself God. Not even Nietzsche 
ever thought of proclaiming his superman God. Godlessness, or the philo- 
sophical inability to accept God, means lawlessness. On the grounds of 
lawlessness man can give laws to himself, establish his own laws. Such is 
the contemporary ‘democratic’ way of understanding freedom. Even 
God’s laws in a ‘democratic’ society must have the approval of man be- 
fore they are considered laws. They must be re-established by man and 
must suit and accommodate themselves to man’s needs. Godlessness qua 
lawlessness is explicitly formulated by the Kantian categorical imperative. 
According to it, man himself imposes his laws upon himself. Man has to 
act in such a way that his maxims would be those of everyone else. 

Godless man is lawless, and as such he has the mission — not the per- 
mission, since there is no superior power to grant him permission — to 
think. Thinking organizes the world in firm appearances. Metaphysics 
surrenders itself to the command of logic. Everything around the Car- 
tesian man is founded by thought. Human consciousness is the last resort 
for the approval of everything as true and thus as being. Whatever is 
secured in the human consciousness, that is. God is no exception. God 
depends on the human consciousness to become in any way meaningful 
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in man’s world. The idea of God in the human consciousness secures God 
as real. 

Even though godless, man knows God. Cartesian man secures God as 
true and thus real. Kantian man knows God by having in himself the 
idea of God. Only Nietzschean man knows God (philosophically) by 
knowing Him as dead. Modern man is godless by not founding the mean- 
ings of the entities and events of his world in God or in the gods, but in 
himself. He becomes explicitly aware of his godlessness only with Nietz- 
sche. The godlessness of modern man is the rejection of God as a philo- 
sophical problem. A philosopher is, and must be, godless, since philosophy 
is a natural and not a supernatural venture. The ignorance of God and 
the absence of the gods leave modern man as the foundation of all the 
meanings of beings in reality. 

All the beings secure their truth and being by being established firmly — 
with clarity and distinction — in human consciousness. Whatever is firmly 
established in human consciousness is ipso facto secured as real in the 
world. The chaotic environment of a thinking being acquires its order 
and solidity by being held in human thought. The thought founds not 
only all the beings but also, above all, founds man. Whenever Descartes 
secures his sub, the cogito, he immediately knows that he is (cogito ergo 
sum — I think, therefore I am). Furthermore, he knows that everything 
else can be determined as real by being thought of clearly and distinctly. 

Thought establishes things, but first of all it establishes itself. Therefore 
thought is thought of self, and all the beings are what they are by being 
related to the thinking self. Consciousness thus is essentially self-conscious- 
ness.* The self-consciousness, however, is not my consciousness, but it 
rather is the very ‘my-ness.’ Consciousness does not belong to me, but I 
belong to it. Cogito ergo sum does not express an individual conscious- 
ness. It indicates the structure of subjectivity as such, and it simultane- 
ously discloses it as having the character of ‘my-ness’; its being is its 
being-aware of itself. Cogito ergo sum thus has nothing to do with so- 
called subjective relativity, where my truth is my truth, and your truth is 
your truth. My truth and your truth are the same since they are founded 
in the consciousness as such which prevails in me and in you. Conscious- 
ness 1s not determined and established by its belonging in an individual, 
but on the contrary, the individual is determined and established by the 
idea of cogito, by his self-consciousness. Thought founds man, and yet it 
belongs to man, has its stead in him. 


* Cf. Heidegger, Nietzsche, Vol. II, p. 155. 
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In order to have a clarity and distinctness, an entity must be present 
in the consciousness, it must be related to man — the place of conscious- 
ness. The idea of God, the supreme reality, is clear and distinct, and 
because of this, God’s real existence is determined or established. God is 
real by depending on the grounds of consciousness. As far as the external 
reality is concerned, it becomes clear and distinct when thought of as 
extendedness (the res extensa). Whatever else is known about the objec- 
tive reality is only the modification of extendedness. Cartesian reality 
does not consist merely of entities. It consists of three realms: the infinite, 
the thinking, and the extended realms. Entities belong only to the realm 
of extendedness — to nature. 

The superiority of God in His realness is an ontological or metaphysi- 
cal superiority. The thinking subject, however maintains a logical supe- 
riority and ontological realness depends on logical grounds for its validity. 
God owes His being-disclosed to man, and man owes his being-‘thrown,’ 
as a thinking subject, to God, the infinite reality. Logic discloses truth, 
while metaphysics determines realness. God and things, in Cartesian 
philosophy, depend on the subject for their truth, while the realness of 
the subject and of the objects depends ultzmately on God, who is an idea 
(is logical). 

The ontological primacy of God and the logical primacy of the finite 
being are maintained also by the scholastic philosophers; however, the 
meaning or conception of what is logical and of what is metaphysical for 
Descartes and for the scholastics is no longer the same. With Descartes 
metaphysical reality is determined by the thinking subject—is subordinate 
to logic. It no longer appears, or 1s revealed, in its own terms but by its 
conformity with consciousness — it is revealed in the way the conscious- 
ness fixes it or founds it on himself as its subject. 

The priority of logic over metaphysics, which begins to appear with 
Descartes, means that to-be is to-be-thought-of, wherefore beings, which 
appear or are disclosed in the consciousness, carry upon themselves the 
marks of subjectivity, or else they could not be disclosed. The subject, by 
grasping reality subjectively, is unable to determine whether reality in 
itself actually is the way he grasps it. Disclosed entities are by having the 
mark of subjectivity in themselves. They receive it by being present in 
the consciousness. The status of their being the way they are outside 
consciousness is not determined by their relation to consciousness. It is, 
however, determined by their relation to God. 

After proving the existence of God, Descartes proceeds to prove the 
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existence of things. This he does, not on the grounds of subjectivity, but 
on those of God. Thus Descartes to a certain extent still holds to the 
medieval metaphysical tradition. Only Kantian philosophy makes the 
final break from medieval tradition and brings the Cartesian philosophy 
to its complet‘on. Kant is much more faithful to the Cartesian standpoint 
than Descactes himself. Kant at no time leaves the confines of conscious- 
ness to stress the reality of God or that of things as they are in them- 
selves. 

Scholastic philosophy maintains that divine intellect (divine ideas) 
determines the quiddity of things. The truth of things in the perspective 
of God is ontological truth. Divine intellect determines the ontological 
make-up of things. As far as human knowledge is concerned, things 
determine the human mind or consciousness. Such a truth is logical truth. 
The modern standpoint which began with Descartes posits the human 
intellect, human ideas, as what determines the quiddity of things, their 
truth. The human intellect stabilizes things by making them true. Things 
are upheld by human subject. The cogito carries the quiddity of things. 
The cogito (subjectivity) is implied in the very make-up of things. The 
logical truth, accordingly, determines the ontological make-up of things. 
The Cartesian approach brings human understanding closer to that of 
God in scholastic philosophy. 

With this shift, man, even though remaining a finite being, has a say 
in determining the reality outside himself — nature. The world becomes 
man’s world. God has to retreat. He no longer belongs in nature. Nature 
is given to man’s disposition, to his unrestricted sway. 

The shift of the founding grounds from God to man renders sciences 
possible. Sciences do not come into being on their own. They are only a 
sequence of the event which ordains man to preside over the things of 
nature. As a side-effect of such an ordainment, man has become the 
scientist. The changed meaning of truth renders sciences possible. Instead 
of divine ideas, which determine the structure of things, the human con- 
sciousness and its ideas grant assurances, certitude, and ontological support 
to the things. Consciousness becomes the only stable island in the ocean 
of incertitudes. Whatever is known to man with certitude, that is true 
and real. Whatever is not rectified in human consciousness is uncertain, 
lacking truth and being. 

The Cartesian shift of the underlayer (sub-iectum) from God to man 
opens up a new world for man. This shift upsets the medieval pyramid 
of realities, and surrounds man with chaos. Man is left alone for himself, 
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and therefore he discovers himself. He becomes the stable island in ac- 
cordance with which he constructs a new world — man’s world. As soon 
as man realizes that his consciousness is the solid ground beneath his 
feet, he already has the first rock to build up his godless world. There 
are oceans of debris lying around which are meaningless but full of 
potential. Man has many ways in which he can stabilize and organize his 
man-centred world. The debris of the medieval world js a promising 
challenge for him; it is his paradise, his happy hunting ground for testing 
his own power to create — his will to power. He can build his castles with 
no god from above to interfere with his doings. 

The meaningless world at the dawn of the modern world ‘1as only one 
chance of becoming meaningful again — by getting a certificate of ap- 
proval issued by the human mind. Since there is no law determining the 
ways of man in his organization of the world, he can choose diverse ways 
to rectify, to organize, or to certify things around himself. These diverse 
ways are sciences. Even though they are diversified and specialized, they 
also are unified since they concur in the consciousness, where they are 
known in their togetherness, con-scientia. Sciences are necessarily anthro- 
pocentric. Sciences are diversified because of the diverse ways of the 
subject’s confrontation of his objects or reality, while metaphysics is one 
because of its being-concerned with the subject himself. 

Cartesian philosophy is a shift from a theocentric subjectivity to an 
anthropocentric one. The anthropocentric subjectivity is preconditioned 
by godlessness (by the falling apart of the medieval pyramid held by 
God). The establishing of the realness of God in Cartesian metaphysics 
depends on a godless attitude. This aspect, however, loses its strangeness 
as soon as we realize that the Cartesian God (just as much as the Kan- 
tian and Nietzschean) is not the supernatural God of the Christian faith, 
but the philosophical idea of God. Descartes initiates the collapse of 
natural theology which comes fully to light in Nietzsche. By not denying 
the supernatural realness of God, modern metaphysics denies the possibi- 
lity of determining the realness of God by natural means (by philosophi- 
cal thought). Therefore it rejects the interpretation of reality based on 
the realness of God. In this way modern man has to approach and inter- 
pret reality in a subjective, godless, way. 

The dethronement of God, begun with Descartes and completed by 
Nietzsche, is only the dethronement of the philosophical idea of God; it 
leaves the supernatural God intact. The metaphysical God is an imperso- 
nal God. He is not real, but merely a speculative problem. No one con- 
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fronts the metaphysical God with fear and trembling. No one falls down 
on his knees humbly in front of the metaphysical God with tears of grati- 
tude in his eyes. The metaphysical God is not a real God, not our heaven- 
ly Father, our Lord Saviour.° 


5 Cf. Fink, Alles und Nichts, p. 124. 


CHAPTER X 


GEORGE BERKELEY 


The birth of the modern world is marked by doubt. Not Descartes alone 
doubts, and not only the men of ratio, but even the empiricists in their 
very roots. Their doubt drives them to find a foothold for a new and 
firm beginning. The presuppositions of earlier ages are no longer satis- 
factory. They must be justified. Until they are justified, they are to be 
doubted. Former uncircumventable metaphysical concepts, such as sub- 
stance and accidents, cause and effect, the principles of thought and of 
reality — all are exposed now for investigation, inquiry, and even rejec- 
tion. Grounds are no longer grounds. There is need for new secure 
grounds capable of upholding the newborn sciences. 


I. RATIONALISM AND EMPIRICISM 


Continental philosophy busies itself predominantly with mathematics 
and mathematized metaphysics, while insular philosophy is interested in 
natural sciences and the exploration of nature. In spite of methodical 
differences, both (rationalists and empiricists) are heading the same way 
— to reaquire the foothold lost since the collapse of the medieval world 
and to secure things by anchoring them to the human mind scientifically 
or ‘mathematically.’ 

According to the empiricists, the mind is the place where the external 
perceptions collide and are held together. There are no innate ideas nor 
any a priori principles; only perceptions are real, and only they render 
knowledge possible. All knowing, however, occurs in the human mind. 
Because of this, the foundation of all lasting formulations and presenta- 
tions of reality is the consciousness of the subject. Empiricism, as well as 
rationalism, is man-centered. It is subjective. 

Rationalists know truth by drawing it from innate ideas. Extramental 
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reality is neither clear nor true. Science or knowledge can be attained by 
founding all that is known on clearly and distinctly maintained ideas. The 
empiricists know that the mind is empty or blank (tabula rasa). All that 
is in the mind has before been in the senses. Even though not contribut- 
ing anything of content to knowledge, the mind is the binding medium 
which unifies or groups perceptions into meaningful entities. 

A rationalist knows the innate contents of his own mind without know- 
ing whether extramental reality is in itself as it is known. The empiricist 
knows the acquired contents of his mind, also without knowing whether 
the extramental reality is in itself as it is known. The empiricist is even 
more sceptical about reality’s being as it is known than is the rationalist. 
The known thing is only the co-existence of several perceptions labelled 
with one name and treated as one entity. We do not perceive the thing; 
we perceive only perceptions. However, we know the thing because of 
the togetherness of perceptions in our mind. Togetherness is brought 
about by the mind which fixes and stabilizes the chaotic and fluid flow 
of perceptions. The subject (human mind) is the arena where the extra- 
mental flood of perceptions is broken from its wild, unharnessed disorder 
to a tame and stable meaningful state. 

Empiricism in its very make-up confronts reality in the way of know- 
ing it. Reality is known reality. Empiricism is not understood by treating 
it as that which stresses sensible knowledge and rejects intellectual know- 
ledge. Such an understanding, because it ignores reasoning, would make 
it a prey for merciless scholastic query. The impiricists are well aware of 
man’s knowledge and reasoning. However, while knowledge for the 
scholastics is determined by the structure of a thing, the knowledge of 
the empiricist 1s attained by the might which is anterior to thing — con- 
sciousness. According to the scholastics, everything has its essence — its 
nucleus — and its individual or accidental features — its facade. The know- 
ledge by which the fagade is known is sensible, and the knowledge by 
which the nucleus is known is intellectual. 

In modern times — be they rationalistic or empirical — the knower does 
not confront an already existing thing. He is a doubting being and has 
no solidly and firmly organized reality of things. Nevertheless, he does 
not stand in a vacuum. Modern man is surrounded by a vivid, even 
though untamed, environment. His task is to tame it. (Such a task ac- 
companies man up to our present times.) 

The medieval world is secure and orderly by being backed up by God. 
Things are God’s things, and their meaning is the manifestation of divine 
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glory. Modern man faces an unorganized, unsuitable, and unstable world. 
He has to get to know it, and through knowing it, to subordinate it to 
himself. Modern man secures the chaotic, vividly fluctuating, orderless, 
unprepared, and untamed world by bringing perceptions to unities, an- 
choring them to his stabilizing grounds of consciousness. 

Empiricism, as well as rationalism, is concerned with ideas, the con- 
tents of mind. Whether these ideas are innate or acquired is not really 
significant. The most significant novelty in modern philosophy is the 
discovery of consciousness — the firm island, the northern star which 
stabilizes the whole constellation of reality. John Locke, well acquainted 
with scholasticism and Cartesianism, maintains the substantiality of 
things, of soul and of God, while George Berkeley does not admit any 
realness in nature and stresses God and the soul as the only fundamental- 
ly true realities. David Hume even rejects the realness, not only of things 
and soul, but also of God. The only real entities are the perceptions. In 
spite of the differences of the prominent empiricists, they unquestionably 
belong together by being concerned with consciousness as the place of 
perceptions. 

As long as we stay awake and keep the modern distrust of things be- 
fore our eyes, along with man’s eagerness to know reality in an ‘adequate’ 
way, we will notice that in modern thought the shift from the thing- 
reality to the pre-thing reality prevails. Medieval man faces things, while 
the modern man faces chaos. Chaos is not unreal, but its realness, how- 
ever, 1s not of ‘thingly’ kind. Chaos is real in a ‘pre-thingly’ way. There- 
fore the empiricists, when denying the realness of fundamental sub- 
stances (God, soul, world), principally deny their ‘thingly’ realness. Hume 
denies the substances, and yet consciousness — even though not substance 
~ remains the grounds of realness and knowledge. Perceptions prevail in 
the consciousness alone. The three Cartesian substances — res cogitans, 
res infinita, and res extensa — are not substances in the scholastic (‘thing- 
ly’) sense because they precede all ‘thingly’ substances. 

Descartes’ philosophy of the subject is the preparatory phase of the 
Kantian subject, while Kant’s Ding an sich has its preparatory grounds 
in empiricism, especially in Berkeley. The third Kantian ‘unthingly’ sub- 
stance is the world (idea or totum of the world). The world is the place 
where subjectivity and Ding an sich encounter, where they are together. 
It is not identical with man, neither is it Ding-an-sich. The phenomenal 
world is not identical with phenomena. It is rather the play of the sub- 
jective and noumenal shine assembled by the things. All that appears in 
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the world is determined by human subjectivity on the one hand, and by 
the trans-subjective Ding an sich on the other. Kant inherits his idea of 
the world partially from the Cartesian res extensa, and partially from the 
understanding of perceptions or ideas by the empiricists. 


II. PERCEPTIONS OR IDEAS 


The contents of consciousness are ideas for the rationalists as well as 
for the empiricists. Descartes, for instance, does not make a sharp dis- 
tinction between thinking and perceiving or between ideas and percep- 
tions. To think, to perceive, to feel, to imagine, or to desire — all mean 
to hold something in one’s mind and thus to fix it as prevailing there. 
Reality fixed and stabilized this way is confronted by the subject by 
whom it is approved and made meaningful. It becomes objective. Des- 
cartes maintains that we do not know directly if the objective reality is 
in itself such as we know it in our consciousness; we know it only by a 
detour through God. Since God is the perfect being, He cannot be a 
deceiver, and therefore, whatever is clear and distinct in our conscious- 
ness is so in reality too. 

The empiricists, too, by the word ‘idea’ indicate the whole variety of 
events occurring in the consciousness. Ideas are everything that has a 
duration in the mind. According to the empiricists, a general idea does 
not differ from a particular idea. The former represents a whole host of 
objects of the same kind, while the latter represents only one particular 
object. Strictly speaking, a general idea represents a multitude of indivi- 
dual or less general ideas. The idea of a triangle, for instance, represents 
any possible concrete triangle. To say that some ideas represent singular 
objects is wrong, according to empiricists (except Locke), since there are 
no objects outside the mind. To be is to be perceived. On the other hand, 
there are no simple ideas of objects. What we call ‘apple’ is a conglo- 
merate of many simple ideas, such as odor, a certain degree of hardness 
or softness, sweet or sour flavor, yellow and red colors, a peculiar round- 
ness, and so on. All this diversity of simple ideas results in a complex 
idea of apple. A stone, a tree, a book, and so on, are collections of simple 
ideas.* Ideas are perceptions, and perceptions exist only in the mind. We 
know only whatever exists in our mind. As far as the extramental reality 
is concerned, it is merely our projections; we present it to ourselves as 


1 Cf. George Berkeley, The Principles of Human Knowledge (Ua Salle, IIL: 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1950), pp. 29-30. 
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arranged into meaningful clusters of perceptions, called things, which are 
organized and ruled by certain laws. Laws, too, are the results of percep- 
tions. The belonging together of perceptions is a thing or an object, and 
the belonging together of certain kinds of objects manifests a law by re- 
sulting in a third object. The togetherness of cold and water results in 
ice, and thereby the law of freezing is manifested. Things or objects and 
orderly events are perceptions occurring in consciousness and organized 
by it. This results in the diversely organized whole of nature. Empirically 
understood reality resembles the Kantian world of appearances. Both 
are upheld by the subject. 


Ill. ESSE EST PERCIPI 


Scholastic philosophy believes in things, and modern times doubt them. 
Because of its belief in things, scholastic philosophy does not actually 
raise the question of what makes things real. It takes things for granted, 
and only founds one thing or entity in another. Modern times are con- 
cerned with the question of where the realness of things originates, what 
grants realness to things. Both the rationalist and the empiricist stress the 
consciousness as the place, not only of truth, but also of ‘thingly’ realness. 

Whatever is in the consciousness is real. Esse est percipt — to be is to be 
perceived. In the very same way, Descartes indicates that to think is to be 
(cogito ergo sum), and to be thought of is to have realness as determined 
by the thought and thus secured by it in thing’s realness. 

To secure the realness by securing truth or idea means fundamentally 
the identification of the idea and the object, of truth and realness, where 
truth — contrary to the scholastic approach — holds the upper hand over 
the realness. This twist from ‘real therefore true’ to ‘true therefore real,’ 
started by the rationalists and the empiricists, is carried on by Kant and 
by Nietzsche to our model man, the ‘superman’ technologist. 

If knowledge determines realness, we still can ask the question: is real- 
ness totally exhausted by knowledge, or is there some sort of being-real 
in the extramental reality? Descartes is the first to stabilize realness by 
anchoring everything to the thinking subject. The subject by his thought 
secures an idea in himself. The clarity of the idea is its truth. Whatever 
has a claim to being-real has it by being clearly thought of by the sub- 
ject. By his thought, the subject sets up his world. Everything receives its 
determination and meaning from the thinking consciousness. The world 
is established by the thinking mind. The subject really knows only the 
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contents of his mind. In Descartes’ philosophy God’s unlimited perfection 
guarantees that whatever we know clearly and distinctly by our innate 
ideas is actually so. By knowing the extramental world as extended, we 
know it in its real structure. 

The ideas formed by senses, passions, feelings, or imagination are ob- 
scure. They lack the clarity of innate ideas, according to Cartesian phi- 
losophy. Only when the innate ideas along with the logical or mathe- 
matical principles are applied to the obscure ideas do these become clear, 
and thus their realness is fixed. The whole extramental reality is thought 
of by the thinking subject under the innate idea of extendedness, called 
also spatiality by Descartes. The extramental world (nature) is extended 
substance, the res extensa. The diversity of things and movements in 
nature are merely modifications of extended substance. The whole thing- 
reality, then, is founded in the innate idea of the subject. Without the 
light of consciousness, the world or nature would be shrouded in con- 
fusion and meaninglessness. 

Just as the Cartesian world of things is carried by the consciousness, so 
is the Berkeleyan. Moreover, according to Berkeley’s philosophy, there is 
no objective world at all, or rather there is no trans-subjective objectivity. 
Esse est percipt. “It seems no less evident that the various sensations or 
ideas imprinted on the sense, however blended or combined together 
(that is, whatever objects they compose), cannot exist otherwise than in 
a mind perceiving them.” ? To exist in the mind is to have objective 
reality. There cannot be an extramental existence. 

John Locke, the founder of empiricism, had scholastic and Cartesian 
schooling. According to him, there are real or extramental objects, but 
we cannot know them. We can, however, know some of their attributes. 
Our mind is capable of passively receiving perceptions. These simple per- 
ceptions are either primary or secondary. The primary perceptions be- 
long to the objects themselves. They are hardness, shape, motion, rest, 
solidity, extendedness. The secondary attributes are determined by our 
organs of sensing and in this sense, they are ‘subjective.’ These are: colors, 
sounds, flavors, odors, and so on. 

Perceptions are the simple ideas in Locke’s philosophy. Complex ideas 
are the combinations of simple ideas combined by the active work of the 
mind. There are three kinds of complex ideas: modal, relational, and 
substantial. The substances of things are the ‘subjects’ of the attributes — 
of that which is perceived in perception. Even the words ‘subject’ and 
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‘substance’ have a similar meaning. Substance is that which stands under 
the accidents or attributes and upholds them. Substances are the nucleus 
of the thing. The mind is ‘impressed’ by the attributes of things without 
ever getting to know things in their substances or in their own make-up. 
The mind combines the attributes or perceptions into complex unities 
and their interrelations. Such a combination is reasoning. The presence 
of consciousness and of various substances require a cause, which is God. 
Hence, in Locke’s philosophy, as in Descartes’, there are three realms of 
reality: consciousness or soul, world or nature, and God. 

Locke’s philosophy differentiates between the substances of things and 
their attributes. The attributes — be they primary or secondary — when 
perceived, become that which is most unquestionably real. However, they 
can be real only in the consciousness. The consciousness is the securing 
ground. The realness of consciousness is not of the same kind as that of 
perceptions. On the other hand, the thing-substances, which are beyond 
the reach of human knowledge, are also of a different kind of realness 
(realness in the eyes of God) than are the perceptions organized by the 
human mind. If things or objects are real in a ‘thingly’ way, then our 
consciousness, our world, and God — all are ‘unthingly.’ 

Berkeley maintains the realness of perceptions, but rejects the objec- 
tive realness of things, unless the objectivity is understood as being- 
perceived. There are no substances or objects in themselves. The presence 
of perceptions in the mind is the only way of objective being. “The very 
existence of an unthinking being consists in being perceived.” * Locke 
leaves the substances of things intact, even though he stresses their un- 
knowability. Berkeley, by rejecting the realness of ‘thingly’ substances, 
removes them from their attributes and substitutes for them the substan- 
tiality of the soul. The foundation of perceptions, the subject, no longer 
is the thing substance, but the consciousness. Berkeley is more radically 
subjective than is Locke. | 

Berkeley stresses that thing-reality is still real. A house, a tree, a river, 
a mountain — all these objects are real, but they can be real only by 
being-perceived. Hence the world is real, but only as stabilized, organiz- 
ed, and projected by the consciousness. To be in the mind is to be true 
and to be real. Esse est percipi is essentially the same as cogito ergo sum. 
In both cases consciousness is stressed as foundingly real. The ‘unthingly’ 
realnes of consciousness founds the ‘thingly’ realness of the objects. 

Berkeley’s thought is distinguished by its courage in fully sustaining the 
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whole thing-reality in human consciousness. To think beyond the things 
is to think great. Esse est percipi reads as ‘the consciousness is the a priort 
horizon upon which things begin to be.’ The investigation of Berkeley’s 
philosophy from the standpoint of preceding philosophies does not do it 
justice. A look at philosophical movements helps us to see more clearly, 
the meaning of Berkeley’s thought. Berkeley does not discover any things 
or essences outside of consciousness; he rather discovers consciousness 
itself, which holds all things in itself. It holds them both as distinct one 
from another and as all belonging together on the grounds of conscious- 
ness. Berkeley discovers consciousness in a somewhat different way than 
does Descartes. They both do it by following the ordainment of the Ordi- 
nance which rules problems and thought. Berkeley’s thought of conscious- 
ness, as the horizon of things, does not render objective substances ‘sub- 
jective, in the sense of placing them inside a subjective substance. The 
consciousness or soul in Berkeley’s philosophy should not be understood 
as a substance. It is trans-substantial or ‘trans-thingly.’ Berkeley’s thought 
transcends thing-kind realness, and is concerned with the soul’s ‘unthing- 
ly’ realness. Things are in ‘thingly’ way by being held in ‘unthingly’ con- 
sciousness. The dimensions of Berkeley’s thought exceed the confines of 
‘thingly’ milieu and make an influx into the transcendental realm of 


‘unthingness.’ 


IV. SOUL 


All experiences occur in the consciousness only, and they are known 
because they exist in it. “Ideas imprinted on the senses are real things, 
or do really exist; this we do not deny, but we deny they can subsist with- 
out the minds which perceive them, or that they are resemblances of any 
archetypes existing without the mind.” * Consciousness or soul, unlike 
things, subsists. The subsistence of consciousness here should not be un- 
derstood as thing-like subsistence in the scholastic philosophy. In such a 
case it would presuppose another consciousness in which it would be 
held. Consciousness or soul founds things or objective entities, while it 
itself remains unfounded — unobjective, ‘unthingly.’ 

Consciousness or soul knows itself “by inward feeling or reflection,” as 
Berkeley says.° Knowledge by inward feeling differs from the knowledge 
of perceptions in their thing clusters. It differs by being the knowledge 
of reality anterior to things — reality which pre-conditions things. The 
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horizon of consciousness renders things meaningful — true and real. Every 
thing is thus accompanied by consciousness’ self-knowledge. Esse est per- 
cipi discloses everything that has a claim to being (esse) by being found- 
ed in, or backed up by, the consciousness (percipz). Berkeley is very Car- 
tesian in his understanding of objective reality as secured in the mind. 
Just as cogito pervades every Cartesian thing, so does percipio pervade 
every Berkeleyan thing. Cogito and percipio are Kantian when properly 
understood. Percipio grants to things their being-thing. The very con- 
creteness of things — their here and now — is founded in percipio. Things 
at a distance of hundreds of miles or things of thousands of years ago 
can be just as present to us as those reachable by our hand or viewed 
by us in this very moment. This can be so because of the consciousness 
holding them in its structure of time and space. Time and space are not 
objectively real; they are implied in the very structure of consciousness 
just as they are for Kant. “All place or extension exists only in the 
mind.” ® 

Things are by being perceived, and consciousness is by perceiving. 
Whatever is perceived is an object, considered in the premodern era a 
substance. The reality of the subject, of to-be-perceiving, is pre-substan- 
tial. To-be-perceiving is much more a movement than a substance. The 
movement of this kind, however, is no accident. Consciousness is anterior 
to any substantiality, while the accidents are posterior. Percipio, as well 
as cogito, 1s a transcendental event, which founds all substances and their 
interrelations. Consciousness, even though an event, is considered by 
Berkeley a substance because of its founding character — as that which 
stands under thing-substances and thus founds them. Consciousness is the 
subject. 

The event of cogito or percipio founds objective entities. Cogito is not 
just an intellectual activity; it implies sensing, feeling, memorizing — 
briefly it implies all possible events of consciousness. Berkeley says much 
the same of his percipio: “By the word spirit we mean only that which 
thinks, wills and perceives; this, and this alone, constitutes the significa- 
tion of that term.” 7 

To overlook the sameness of cogito and percipio, by ‘explaining’ Des- 
cartes as intellectualist and Berkeley as sensualist, is to ignore what they 
are on the path of Ordinance and to see them from the viewpoint of a 
rigidly closed doctrine of some substantialistic philosophy. Descartes and 
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Berkeley are not the representatives of two diametrically opposite episte- 
mological theories. They are two supplementary mights of Ordinance, the 
Ordinance which makes a turn by shifting the base (sub-zectum) for the 
interpretation of reality from ‘thingly’ to ‘unthingly’ milieu. The two 
thinkers respond to the turn of Ordinance by rendering themselves avail- 
able to it. 


V. GOD IN BERKELEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


Descartes’ disclosure of thinking reality is immediately followed by the 
disclosure of infinite reality, God. Descartes knows God, and proves His 
existence without a detour through nature — without any a posteriori 
means. In Kantian philosophy God is an idea. Kantian ideas are a priori 
— they are not acquired from nature. Kant knows the idea of God and 
assumes God’s existence as real, without being able to prove it. Since 
Ding an sich is reality in God’s eyes, it can be treated as pervaded by 
God’s ideas just as the world of appearances is pervaded by the subjec- 
tive principles of man. To know the world of appearances means to know 
human logos, and analogically the knowledge of Ding an sich would 
mean the knowledge of God’s logos. In a concealed way Kantian philoso- 
phy implies man’s knowledge of the order, or logos, of Ding an sich. 
Without such knowledge it would not make any sense to speak of Ding 
an sich. Perceptions reach us in an orderly way, and therefore we can 
receive them in our own way — in our own order — even though we do 
not know the order in itself. The order in itself is chaos for us. Our way, 
or our logos, is a perverted outcome of the logos of Ding an sich. Berke- 
ley’s philosophy may make the ‘triangle’ of ‘unthingly’ mights — God, 
Ding an sich, and the subject — more clear. 

Man, as a perceiving reality, constantly receives ideas or loses them. 
He is constantly surrounded by a multitude of things or events: sunsets, 
shine of stars, flow of waters, gusts of wind, running animals, flying birds, 
speaking, walking, playing, thinking, creating, suffering, dying man, and 
so on. Man is not the originator of all these experiences. They befall him. 
Whence do they come? 

Any object or any event can have an existence only in consciousness, 
in a thinking substance. Since man is not the author of all of his ‘impres- 
sions, according to Berkeley, there must be another superior spirit which 
‘thinks’ them. This spirit is God. “God is pleased to excite ideas in us.” 8 
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The human spirit is pre-dominantly passive, while the divine Spirit is 
active. The human spirit is not altogether passive; imagination, creative- 
ness, or reasoning produce some ideas of ‘human’ origin. Nevertheless 
these products are founded upon the given or received ideas. Without the 
presence of diversely interrelated received or perceived ideas, man would 
not be able to grasp or understand the laws of nature, or the world in 
which we live. The real author of nature is God. The way in which man 
understands the world or nature is only an outcome of nature understood 
by God — an outcome of Ding an sich. 

All the beauty and harmony of things, their diversified correspondence 
and their blending in the whole of nature along with the mighty laws 
which guide all things on their crisscrossing paths — all this is governed 
and arranged by God and given to us in our perceptions. The Berkeleyan 
world of appearances is founded and held by the subject only because of 
the subject’s rendering himself available to the ordering ideas of God - 
to Nature. Nature is divine language, the logos. This language — the 
order of perceptions or ideas in God - is the logos of Ding an sich. Man 
has his own logos — his own order of ideas — not really as his own, how- 
ever, but as a response to the logos of Ding an sich. 


VI. EMPIRICISM AND THE SCIENCES 


Francis Bacon is considered the founder of experimental scientific 
orientation which goes hand in hand with the anthropocentric approach 
to nature. Nature, instead of being a domain of God, the regnum Domini, 
as it had been in the medieval ages, has become since Bacon the regnum 
hominis. Man inherits God’s world, not as gently handed over and ready 
for digestion, but as something veiled — unknown and unexplained — 
which can however, be known and understood if man attacks it and 
conquers it. Instead of pointing to God and serving God’s greater glory, 
nature now points to man, the real salt of the earth. Empiricism follows 
the furrow initiated by Bacon. 

The origin of scientific movement owes itself to empiricism no less than 
it owes itself to rationalism. Empiricism and rationalism belong together 
in their roots; their manifest differences are peripheral. These differences 
are taken very seriously by scholastic philosophy, which, refusing to admit 
any possibility of philosophy’s growing beyond its Thomistic phase, ap- 
plied the most rigid standards to any philosophies, whether they precede 
Thomism or are posterior to it. By maintaining the sharp separation 
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between sensible and intellectual knowledge, scholasticism considers ra- 
tionalism and empiricism as sharply different. 

Rationalism is ‘mathematical’ by having the habitus, a possessed sys- 
tem of determinants, which is applicable to external impressions or per- 
ceptions, often called ideas. ‘The clarity of rationalistic innate ideas deter- 
mines the entitative standing and quiddity of any being. Empiricism, by 
its esse est percipi, makes essentially the same affirmation, namely, that 
the perceptions are organized into meaningful (or ‘thingly’) entities by 
the consciousness. Consciousness, even though ‘unthingly’ in itself, deter- 
mines the ‘thingness’ of any thing. 

The empirical consciousness is its own habitus (even though not made 
explicit as it is in the rationalistic philosophies) — it is its own pre-posses- 
sion; it is self-consciousness. Consciousness is anterior to any perceptions. 
It is the ontological power determining the realness of any thing. It is the 
subject which underlies all things in such a way that a thing is a thing 
and also it is something — is a certain thing — only on the grounds of the 
subject. 

In the rationalistic approach the pre-possessed habitus is inseparable 
from the subject himself; it is innate. It can be called ‘mathematical’ in 
the primaeval meaning of the word (known before hand), clearly ex- 
pressed by Plato’s ideas. When taken essentially, the empirical conscious- 
ness as such is innate; it is self-consciousness. Consciousness means that 
the subject founds himself and possesses himself before he founds or pos- 
sesses anything else. Consciousness is the powerful ontological determi- 
nant, had by the subject and held out to encounter chaotic perceptions. 
Perceptions are meaningless and therefore they are not. Only the ‘screen’ 
of consciousness, which encounters them, locates and groups them by 
organizing them orderly and lawfully, is fundamentally real. Perceptions 
become in this way systematic, meaningful, and real. Empirical con- 
sciousness is ‘mathematical’ — known beforehand. 

Physics — as Heidegger points out ® — is mathematical, not because it 
uses mathematics in its operations, but because, like any science, it is 
mathematical in its very structure. To be mathematical means to possess 
an a priori system of knowing which is applicable to the objects in the 
field investigated. The location of knowledge is considered the mind. In 
medieval ages, the mind, possessing the ultimate standards or ideas, is 
God’s mind. Therefore, the decisive ‘science’ in medieval times is theo- 
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logy. Whenever the human consciousness becomes the final and ultimate 
testing ground of truth and realness, it is then the only ‘mathematical’ or 
a priori system of the ultimate standards or principles which determines 
the truth and realness of all things. 

Some empirical philosophers, maintain the enormous diversity of what 
is real, and stress the primacy of perceptions over the consciousness. We 
must say, however, that diversity could not even be disclosed or known as 
diversity were it not for some unifying horizon. These philosophers, by 
overemphasizing perceptions, try to find the unifying horizon in the per- 
ceptions themselves, and thus proclaim the consciousness, with its quast 
habitus, as being nothing but a succession of perceptions. A succession 
which constantly links one cluster of perceptions to another one is called 
a law. Law prevails, always the same, among the diversity of perceptions 
or their clusters. This ‘same’ saves the perceptions from chaos and mean- 
inglessness. Is law real in the same way as perceptions are real? Is a law 
really a perception? By mere experience we have one or another impres- 
sion, but we do not know their succession or their necessary belonging 
together. The law or succession is not an invader of our consciousness; 
it is at home in it. It is ‘mathematical.’ Sciences can be built up, and are 
built up, because of the unifying principles which hold the perceptions in 
meaningful togetherness and thus disclose them as real. Sciences and em- 
pirical philosophy itself must be ‘mathematical’ or else they would not be 
sciences or philosophy. 

If laws or organizing principles belong to the consciousness, do they 
belong to nature also? They do! and this Kantian position is essentially 
maintained by Descartes and Berkeley. Perceptions alone are meaning- 
less, and thus unreal, and nature is nature by being an organized whole 
which organizes and makes meaningful all the entities within itself. The 
laws of nature — even though ‘mathematical’ — belong to nature no less 
than do perceptions. 

Scientific operation brings diverse perceptions under certain laws — it 
discloses perceptions in their meanings. Such an operation takes place in 
the human mind; therefore consciousness is the place to determine truth 
and realness. Since laws are ‘mathematical’ — are innate — they are closer 
to the mind than are perceptions. Without laws no scientific operation 
is possible. A law, however, can itself be disclosed by being determined 
and fixed as a determining and fixing subjective power. Hence, percep- 
tions and laws are interrelated by the mind in such a way that percep- 
tions help to fix the meaning of a law and, on the other hand, a law 
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helps to fix perceptions as meaningful. Ultimately both are fixed in the 
mind — in the sub-iectum, the foundation of reality. 

Such an approach points to laws as hypothetical to begin with — as not 
fixed, even though obscurely known. This attitude prevails in Kantian 
philosophy, where a priori forms of knowledge and of realness are empty 
without the impressions. A part of scientific function is to bring hypo- 
thetical law to a meeting with perceptions. When this takes place under 
a ‘sober’ observing scientist’s eye — an eye which operates from an assured 
habitus which is beyond doubt — it is called an experiment. An experi- 
ment fixes things in their ‘thingness’ and laws in their ‘lawness.’ 

Laws thus are not dictated to or prescribed for nature; they are brought 
out and made manifest in it. Laws are disclosed by the sciences. Because 
and since they are ‘mathematical’ — belong to subjective habitus — they 
make the subject the center of disclosed reality in such a way that the 
whole reality becomes man’s possession. Through sciences man gradually 
becomes lord of the earth. 

Not all perceptions, or rather the clusters of them — the entities — suc- 
cumb to the laws of nature. Some have an independent standing. These, 
however, when looked at from a different standpoint are still successive 
by succumbing to different laws. Things or events become independent 
by being considered outside of their proper line of succession, as if they 
belonged to some other line. The earthquake in Alaska in 1964 is an 
outcome which follows a geological law which governs diverse physical 
elements in their various conditions. Whenever this earthquake is taken 
as a historical event it becomes independent. It is then in a different line 
of succession, being just one of many other earthquakes which took place 
at different times on the North American continent. 

The anthropocentric subject, because he is finite, is flexible; he can 
take a different standpoint and gain a different outlook upon reality, and 
therefore he can be the sub of entities of various kinds in various ways. 
By approaching raw and uncultivated reality in diverse ways, the subject 
determines the meanings and the realness of the entities approached. The 
major ways of determining reality are two — the natural and the histori- 
cal. Man, by confronting nature, explains the meanings of natural things 
by means of the laws prevailing in it. Nature owes its laws to the subject, 
and therefore only man can explain the natural entities. He guards their 
truth in a commanding or determining way. Historically man interprets 
the ‘independent’ events in reality. These ‘independent’ events are still 
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ruled by the subject, as the same foundation throughout a continually 
changing series of events. 

An independent or historical event becomes dependent — and thus suc- 
cessful — by being approached as that which is taken out from the succes- 
sion, ruled by natural laws, and placed in the succession of independent 
or historical events. The historical approach allows much more varied 
successions since it gives a much greater variety of standpoints to be 
taken by the subject. The variety of the subjective standpoints determines 
the variety of interpretations. Sciences concerned with historical events 
are historical sciences. Even though they are historical, they still remain 
‘mathematical, since they have their origin and determination in the 
standpoints of the subject. The subject is the birthbed not only of natural 
law, but also of historical standpoints. Natural as well as historical scien- 
ces are subjective and thus ‘mathematical.’ 

The stabilization of reality, by anchoring it to the immobile base of 
subjectivity, constitutes and renders possible the being and movement of 
sciences. Whenever contemporary man realizes that he himself is the 
decisive ontological power — when he sees that objectivity has the mark 
of subjectivity — he is aware that the ordering of chaotic reality is its 
humanization. Such an ordering necessarily tends to be active. Instead 
of meditating and trying to get to know how things stand in their own 
interconnections, he attacks them by throwing upon them his humanistic 
‘mathematical’ habitus, and then, by observing experimentally the con- 
sequences, he collects and registers the data and determines prevailing 
laws. This is research. It makes demands upon nature and receives its 
answers. A plan or a well worked out project becomes the central part 
of scientific operation. The forcing of reality to submit itself to a demand- 
ing project is the last phase of scientific operation. This phase, the 
research, is technological. Pure sciences degenerate into research and 
technology, not because of some circumstantial or accidental events, but 
because in their very roots ‘pure’ sciences are technological; they hu- 
manize the elements of nature. A crude element, approached technologi- 
cally, becomes a ‘ready to eat’ delicacy. 

The projection method, by which man attacks virgin nature and turns 
it to value, is clearly brought forward by Nietzsche. This technological 
character of humanization, however, already is present in the birthbed 
of sciences — in Cartesianism. Descartes, by drawing everything into the 
light of clarity beamed by consciousness, is a man of projections. Such a 
man is necessarily godless, since he holds the sceptre and passes final 
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judgments as to what is true and real. Berkeley, no less than Descartes, 
knows that truth and realness are weighed and decided in the conscious- 
ness. Neither Descartes, nor Berkeley, nor even Kant seem to think of 
man as godless, even though the thought of godlessness is implied in 
their philosophies. It is in Nietzsche that this aspect comes forward in its 
clarity. 


CHAPTER XI 


IMMANUEL KANT 


Chaos is chaos because of its being undisclosed, and therefore untrue, 
valueless, or meaningless. There has to be a being which sets or grants 
meanings in order to elevate the chaos to cosmos. The disclosure of chaos 
is its taming and organizing. Nietzschean subjectivity here very closely 
approaches that of Kant. Kantian man, the prototype of Nietzschean 
man who tames and organizes chaotic reality, is the subject which molds 
reality into an orderly cosmos of appearances by his subjective a priorz 
powers. 

Kantian objects, the appearances (phenomena) in the world, are more 
stable than Nietzschean values. This is because the Kantian subject is 
stable, while the Nietzschean subject grows; his perspectives are flexible 
and they shift to maintain their preeminence over the values. The struc- 
ture of the Kantian subject — and therefore his viewpoints — is stable. 

By approaching the problems of a philosopher, not as his problems, 
but as problems which have their own life, we should look on Kant as a 
link in the chain of philosophers leading from the thing orientation of 
St. Thomas to the ‘pre-thingly’ (or ‘unthingly’) orientation of modern 
philosophers and of the contemporary technologist. Only in this way can 
we understand the Ordinance which rules the thought and dwelling of 
Western man. 


I. GENERAL CHARACTER OF KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Pre-Kantian philosophy proceeds in two independent streams, con- 
tinental (French, German) rationalism and insular (English) empiricism. 
The rationalists maintain that knowledge is prior to experience, while 
the empiricists hold that knowledge must be the result of experience. 
According to Kant, the human mind itself contains fundamental prin- 
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ciples and ideas; it does not acquire them from external reality. External 
reality merely affects human sensory faculties and provides man with so- 
called a posteriori knowledge. Knowledge prior to experience is know- 
ledge a priori. 

Empiricists maintain that all human knowledge is derived from ex- 
perience, including the most universal concepts and fundamental prin- 
ciples of thought. For the rationalists, the knowledge prior to experience 
is true knowledge; a posteriori knowledge avails little. Neither of the 
two schools has done any far-reaching investigation of its own pre- 
suppositions — the structure of consciousness or of subjectivity. Kant is 
the first philosopher to make an inquiry into subjectivity and to disclose 
the belonging together of rationalism and empiricism. 

Whether the external reality is known by the subjective means of 
innate ideas and a priori known principles, or whether it is itself the 
source of these knowing means, the external reality is in either case con- 
fronted by the subject and exposed to his knowing power. Objects are 
called objects because they are confronted by the subject. Because of this 
confrontation, empiricism as well as rationalism is subjective. The con- 
frontation or accordance of subjective and objective realities constitutes 
the meaning of truth. The Kantian philosophy is principally a detailed 
elaboration of the problem of truth. Because of the central position of the 
subject in Kantian philosophy, in his truth the pre-eminence of the sub- 
ject over the object is maintained. Therefore truth, instead of being an 
accordance between the subject and the object on equal terms, is rather 
the correctness by which the subject directs objects to suit himself. With 
this twist from accordance to correctness Kant gives a start to the 
Nietzschean, and further, to the technological commanding sway of ob- 
jective reality by the subject. 

Kant’s subjectivity, just as Nietzsche’s, stabilizes reality. However, 
Kant’s reality is much more stable, mainly because the a priori structure 
of subjectivity is unchangeably fixed. The Nietzschean subject lives and 
grows, and therefore the values of the Nietzschean subject are variable. 
Since things do not have their own stability, they receive it from the 
stability of the subject. Now if the subject himself is unstable his objects, 
as determined by the subject, cannot be stable either. Therefore the 
reality of Kant — his world of appearances — is much more stable than 
the reality of Nietzsche. 

Kant maintains three realities: the reality of the subject, the reality of 
appearances (phenomenal reality),and the reality of thing-in-itself (Ding 
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an sich or noumenal reality). The phenomenal reality is determined by 
the reality of the subject; it is also determined by the noumenal reality of 
thing-in-itself. However, the reality of thing-in-itself is unknown to the 
reality of the subject. Therefore the phenomenal reality, being determin- 
ed by man, is human, while the noumenal reality, because it is outside 
the subject’s determinations, is ‘unhuman.’ Of these three realities in 
Kantian philosophy, only the phenomenal reality is ‘thingly.’ The realities 
of the subject and of thing-in-itself are anterior to things and therefore 
‘unthingly.’ There are philosophies which maintain all ‘thingly’ reality. 
Such, for instance, is Thomistic philosophy, according to which there is 
only the realm of things or beings. They are not determined by any ‘un- 
thingly’ presuppositions. Their order and their belonging together is 
determined by one of the ‘thingly’ beings — by the Supreme Being — 
which rules and determines all other beings. 

The Kantian world of appearances is mistakenly approached from 
various ‘critical’ standpoints as implied or integrated in the I (the ego) — 
as though surrounded by me and belonging to me, in the way my 
thoughts and feelings belong to me. Kant is no psychologist; he is not 
concerned with how a certain individual ‘views’ things around himself. 
He is concerned with the make-up of subjectivity as such. He maintains, 
however, that the make-up of subjectivity determines the views of the 
subject. Nonetheless, the views are at the disposal, not of an individual 
subject, but of the structure of subjectivity as such. The very being-man 
consists of his being the subject, and because of this, reality is not my 
reality, but a humanized reality — reality as seen from the anthropocen- 
tric standpoint. Whatever is anthropocentric has nothing to do with this 
or that individual’s standing. It rather indicates that it owes its meaning 
to man. Owing to the misunderstanding of the meaning of subjectivity 
in Kantian philosophy by some interpreters, the Kantian world is con- 
sidered unreal, that is, as being, not outside the subject, but engulfed in 
him. 

A tree or a rock is just as real for Kant as for any ‘sensible’ person. 
However, Kant proclaims that the realness of the tree or of the rock is 
essentially determined by the a prior: knowledge of the subject. The very 
‘whatness’ of reality owes itself to this knowledge. We do get out from 
ourselves but we do not discover anything unilluminated by the shine of 
our subjectivity. This shine belongs to the very make-up of things. ‘Things 
as they are are not without our hue in which we see them; however, they 
are fully real and no phantoms. A tree is not a mere thought or a dream 
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kind of entity. Its realness in its way of being, however, is not without 
our contribution — not without our gesture which, by accepting it, ac- 
commodates it to our way of grasping it. 

According to Kant, we can never understand that reality beyond the 
shine of our subjectivity is what a thing in itself is. Reality in itself (Ding 
an sich) is not real in a thing-like way. Real is only the ‘humanized’ — 
determined by our subjective knowings a priori — world. What is absolu- 
tely real — real in itself — is no longer ‘human’; it is beyond our reach. 

The world in which man lives — without being an absolute world — is 
a real world. The absolutely true world of thing-in-itself (Ding an sich) 
also exists, but it is not accessible to man; it is the world in the eyes of 
God. By being ignorant of absolutely true reality, man is bound to live 
in the relative reality — in the reality with the imprints of humanness, 
that is, with the imprints of a finite being. Hence man is bound to live 
im an untrue world. The untrue world is not a false world; it is a world 
relatively true. To support the truth of the ‘untrue’ world, Kant assumes 
the existence of God without being able to prove it. On the grounds of 
such ‘belief,’ he supports his reality and thought. 

By removing the absolute character from the world of things and man, 
Kant lets it prevail in the inaccessible (to man) noumenal world, and in 
this way he quasi regains the lost securities of man’s world. He regains 
them, however, no longer on proved grounds, but on the grounds of 
belief. Belief here is not faith. Faith is the belief in supernatural truths, 
while Kantian ‘belief’ is concerned with the natural grounds which, how- 
ever known, are unprovable by rational means. 

Whenever Nietzsche by his ‘God is dead’ removes the absolute charac- 
ter even from the noumenal world, he also rejects the need for any be- 
liefs. ‘Thereby he liberates man from all beliefs and renders him a godless 
and commanding being. Truth no longer has to be supported by God; it 
is placed fully in the hands of man and is left at his disposal, at his will 
to power. Only man can set truths as his undisputed commands, and by 
so doing he becomes the lord of the truths, superior to them — supertrue. 
The Nietzschean philosophy of superman is just another stride beyond 
man as he is understood by Kant. Nietzschean truth cannot be fully and 
adequately grasped without a consideration of Kantian truth. 


II. KANTIAN TRUTH 


The problem of truth is the central problem for the understanding of 
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the flow of philosophy as such. We do not grasp this flow by knowing 
various philosophies in themselves, but by knowing them in their inter- 
relation. 

Kant presents the shift in the understanding of truth. Philosophy prior 
to Kant, generally speaking, asserts the inadequacy of knowing reality by 
the senses. Perceptions do not transmit to us reality as it is in itself. They 
only seem to do so. Therefore, the information provided to us by our 
senses does not have the value of truth; it has only an apparent value; it 
is illusionary. According to pre-Kantian philosophy, however, the intel- 
lectual knowledge adequately represents reality as it is in itself. The posi- 
tion held by Kant denies even the value of intellectual knowledge. Not 
even intellectually do we know reality in itself. The Noumenal world 
eludes our intelligence, and what we know intellectually about it are 
semblances or appearances. We do not know things as they are in them- 
selves, we only know how they appear to us. 

Nevertheless, since subjectivity is firmly maintained by Kant, the world 
of appearances is not illusionary, as it is for Nietzsche. The firmness of 
the upholding subject gives a relative firmness to the appearances — a 
firmness depending on the firmness of subjectivity. According to Nietz- 
sche, truth neither represents reality as it is in itself, nor does it represent 
it relatively. In either case subjectivity would have to be rigidly stabilized, 
while really it is alive and growing. 

Kant knows that our ‘sensible’ knowledge is the knowledge of our own 
impressions which we receive from without, but he also knows that even 
what we grasp intellectually is nothing more than appearances heavily 
penetrated by our subjective principles, by which we receive external 
impressions. Because of this, truth in Kantian philosophy is wholly dis- 
tinct from being in the sense of Ding an sich. In the sense of appearan- 
ces, however, being and truth coincide. If we consider appearances as 
real and true, then we have to say that both Ding an sich and subjectivity 
are pre-real and pre-true. Their truth and realness is ‘unthingly’ in the 
same way as Nietzsche’s will to power and eternal return are ‘unthingly.’ 

By showing that our intellectual — not just sensible — knowledge is mere 
semblance, Kant has prepared the grounds for Nietzsche’s understanding 
of truth as illusion. On the other hand, he brings to unity two conflicting 
trends of previous philosophy — empiricism and rationalism. According to 
empiricism, truth is what we grasp by the senses, and according to ration- 
alism, truth is what we grasp intellectually. Kant maintains that the co- 
operation of both — of ‘sensible’ and intellectual faculties — yields truth; 
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truth thus received, however, is untrue in the sense of reality as it actually 
is, but true in the sense of semblance. For centuries philosophers have 
sought to know reality as it really is, and only since Kant have we a care- 
fully elaborated doctrine demonstrating that this is impossible. What we 
seem to hold firmly in our hands by our selfevident principles is nothing 
but a semblance or an appearance. Kant sees our world as a world of 
semblances, and Nietzsche only re-echoes him by proclaiming that our 
world is a world of illusions projected by ourselves. 

Only on the grounds prepared by Kant can Nietzschean superman be 
born and stabilize the chaos around him by filling it with his artistic or 
technological illusions. The impotence of thing in itself (Ding an sich) 
and the illusory character of things render the subject godless; there are 
no norms (no stars) over his head and all truths are in his hands — at his 
disposal. The whole reality becomes man’s hunting grounds. 

Prior to Kant, logical and ontological principles have been kept apart 
even though they are interdependent. That which is real and the know- 
ledge of what is real have always belonged together. With Kant, the 
ontological principles merge with the logical ones. This means nothing 
less than the treatment of being and truth as the same. In traditional 
philosophy, whatever is is true; in Kantian philosophy, whatever is true 
is. Whenever being becomes subordinate to truth, and whenever truth is 
founded in the knowing subject, the collapse of both is prepared — the 
collapse of being and truth. Whenever truth is an illusion, being eludes us. 

In Kantian philosophy, truth is anterior to being; whatever exists is 
founded in the projecting mind of the subject. Truth comes into being 
whenever perceptions — meaningless in themselves — become meaningful 
by being organized by our subjective a priori principles. These principles 
are the organizing instrument in our hands by which we give the start to 
our world of appearances. The subjective a priori principles are sensible, 
conceptual, and ‘ideal.’ Truth and being come into being when all these 
principles are at work. To apply them to the chaos of perceptions is to 
create our world — to disclose it in the light of our subjectivity. 

Kant’s understanding of truth belongs together with Nietzsche’s. In 
fact, truth in Kantian philosophy is the same as truth in Nietzschean 
philosophy, so that it does not seem to belong to either of the two philos- 
ophies, but these belong to it. The mighty flow of Ordinance prevails in 
the very midst of historical problems; it possesses them more than do the 
thinkers. Nietzsche is not Nietzschean, nor is Kant Kantian, but the turns 
and bends in the flow of Ordinance happen to be Nietzschean or Kan- 
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tian, and these thinkers are what they are by responding to the ordain- 
ments of the Ordinance. 


III. STRUCTURE OF A PRIORI 


Kant’s philosophy affects the validity of reality. A thing no longer is 
what it seemed to be. A thing loses its own independent standing, and in 
order to be a thing, is in need of subjectivity — of us. Any discussion of 
things outside our needs is futile. The very ‘thingness’ of thing necessarily 
involves us. A thing is a thing by being stabilized or fixed, and thereby 
confronted by a subject on the terms of the subject. A thing on its own 
terms (Ding an sich) remains outside the subject’s perspective, and there- 
fore it remains undisclosed. A thing is always subject-related, and there- 
fore it coincides with truth. 

A subject does not grasp reality as it is in itself; he grasps it as it is in 
his own ‘belief.’ ‘Belief? for Kant is a priori. The a priori principles of 
subjectivity are sensible, reasonable, and intellectual. With them the sub- 
ject changes chaotic reality into a meaningfully organized whole — the 
world of appearances. A subject does not eject things out from himself; 
he discloses them in his own light. 

A Nietzschean subject is not firmly fixed, since he is ‘alive’ and ‘grows’ 
beyond himself. Therefore his world is a series of worlds. The stability of 
Kantian a priori principles results in a stable world of appearances. 
Nietzschean and Kantian men are both alike because of their habitus 
with which they confront reality. From the castle of their a priori ‘be- 
liefs’ they dominate the world or nature. Values or appearances in the 
world or nature refer back to the ruling subject — the grounds of their 
truth or meaning. 

Contemporary logistics, pragmatic philosophies, and various sciences 
use the subject as the founding grounds of all truths and values, without 
attempting to establish its make-up. Reality either succumbs to a certain 
set of rules or it is simply useful. The grounds of rules or usefulness 
remain uninvestigated. Kant penetrates the structure of subjectivity with 
serious care and precision. 

Kant’s famous work, The Critique of Pure Reason, carefully investi- 
gates human cognitive structure. Reality as such, when confronted by the 
subject, ceases to be meaningless and becomes firmly set in an order. 
Because of the firmness of human a priori structure, the world of appear- 
ances acquires its own firmness. This firmness is most manifest in the 
laws of nature. 
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Newton became the father of the modern understanding of nature by 
establishing its laws mathematically. Kant is concerned with the possibili- 
ty of the existence of such laws — of what conditions them. He finds that 
the laws of nature, which sway and determine all things, owe themselves 
to a priori principles; that is, to that which is prior to any contact with 
extramental reality. The laws of nature, along with the structures of 
things, are determined by the make-up of subjectivity. Human subjec- 
tivity establishes nature along with all its laws, therefore the very make- 
up of nature owes itself to man. 

An inquiry into the make-up of reality or nature calls for an inquiry 
into the make-up of man. Man is the thinking being. To think is, for 
Kant, to mold or to form reality exposed to him. The forming or molding 
presupposes the habitus of forming or molding means, and it also pre- 
supposes reality as that which is confronted and meaningless in itself. 
Ding an sich, the noumenal world, is meaningless for man, since it is not 
accessible to him. 

The rendering of reality meaningful is its objectivization. Whatever is 
confronted by the subject, is an object. The subject objectivates reality 
by thinking. Thinking is chiefly ‘viewing’ reality as a movie projector 
‘views’ the screen; it not only sees reality but also first of all establishes it. 
Thinking as viewing is not just an intellectual act; it is simultaneously 
the act of reasoning and of sensing. Thinking sets up the screen wherein 
reality can break through into openness. 

Viewing (Anschauung) means the invasion of reality by the subject 
which grants meanings. Reality, thus approached, becomes objective - 
thrown in front of the subject, exposed to him. Only in the perspective 
of subjectivity can things appear and already apparent things be co- 
related and various a posteriori judgments formed. 

Kantian philosophy seems to destroy previous philosophies by splitting 
reality into two parts — reality as it is in itself and reality as it appears to 
us. This philosophy, however, does bridge the gap between the sensible 
and intellectual, which in the previous philosophies had been sharply 
separated. The sensible faculty is not the same as the intellectual; never- 
theless it belongs to the subject no less than does the intellectual faculty. 
The bridging of these two faculties means their equal standing in the 
ontological sense. Pre-modernistic philosophies, which maintain intellec- 
tion as belonging to the spirit, and sensuality to the body, consider them 
as on a totally different ontological level. 

Kantian philosophy distinguishes the a priori powers of the subject by 
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classifying them as the powers of sensibility, of reasoning, and of intel- 
lection, all of which, however, belong together in the make-up of sub- 
jectivity. These ‘horizontal’ splits are not drastic separations; instead of 
them, in Kantian philosophy, there is a sharp split between a priori and 
a posteriori knowledge. This ‘vertical’ split cuts sensible as well as intel- 
lectual knowledge in two in such a way that a posteriori knowledge is 
subordinate to a priori knowledge, just as in the previous philosophies 
sensible knowledge has been subordinate to intellectual knowledge. Any 
act of knowledge contains in itself the split between a priori and a poste- 
riort. Whether it be sensible or intellectual knowledge, it differs more 
within itself than it does from the other knowledges. In other words, 
a priori sensible knowledge is more different from a posterior: sensible 
knowledge than is sensible knowledge in general different from intellec- 
tual knowledge in general. Similarily, a priori intellectual knowledge is 
more different from a posteriori intellectual knowledge than intellectual 
knowledge in general is different from sensible knowledge in general. In 
the Kantian ‘vertical’ splitting, the levels of cognition (the sensual and 
intellectual cognition) are more sharply divided within themselves than 
they are one from another. 

The a priori forms of sensibility (space and time), the a priori forms 
of reasoning (categories), and the a priori forms of intellection (ideas) 
belong together by setting up a horizon for things to appear and by 
unifying them into unities of their own along with the unity of their 
belonging together. The a priori forms of knowledge — be they sensible, 
rational or intellectual — belong essentially together. The a priori know- 
ledge brings ‘lawful’ order into reality which is lawless in itself. It does 
this by applying the a priori principles to the perceptions. Whatever 
remains beyond these principles cannot be considered real or unreal in 
the same way as things are real or unreal. The a posteriori knowledge — 
knowledge of perceptions, which are meaningless by themselves, under 
the a priori principles — coincides with realness for us. 

The ‘vertical’ cut within our knowledge is the cut between the realness 
of subjectivity and that of objectivity (the world of appearances). The 
realness of subjectivity and of Ding an sich are both ‘pre-thingly’ or 
‘unthingly’ realnesses, while the realness of the world of appearances is a 
‘thingly’ realness. 

Knowledge is viewing, and as viewing it is outside us, or rather we as 
viewing are outside ourselves in the world illuminated by our viewing. 
The world of appearances is not in us, but it lies in our subjective shine. 
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The sun, by illuminating the moon, does not have it in itself, but has it 
in its shine. The objective world is subjective. 

Perceptions are not Ding an sich. They are perceptions by getting into 
the perspective of our viewing, and by being stabilized upon the screen 
of viewing (in their meanings). Perceptions are never confusedly lying 
under our viewing; our viewing co-relates them by holding them under 
the principles a priori (space and time, categories, and ideas). Under our 
ordering thought (the viewing) perceptions settle themselves into objec- 
tivities. 

Objects, too, are not there by themselves. The organizing of percep- 
tions is also the organizing of the objects. Nothing isolated in itself is 
meaningful. In the togetherness with the other things, a thing acquires 
its own place and meaning on the ‘screen.’ Such a co-relation of things 
or objects held by the principles a priori is judgment. The subordination 
of the object to the a priori principles does not precede the co-relation 
of the objects; it is simultaneous with it. Thinking and perception belong 
together. They occur in the realm of judgment. 

Judgment, as the springboard for the beginning of things and of reality 
as it is for us, makes Kantian metaphysics depend on logic. Kantian 
logico-metaphysics is not an operation with concepts. It is the build up 
of the realm, the screen, an opening up of the openness, the world, for 
the appearances. Therefore Kantian logico-metaphysics is of an a priori 
kind in the sense of being ‘pre-thingly’ or transcendental. It can thus be 
called transcendental logic, whereas traditional logic is of an immanent 
or @ posteriori, ‘thingly’ kind. In the traditional logic things precede con- 
cepts, while in the transcendental logic concepts precede things. Kantian 
transcendental logic investigates the realm of subjectivity which precedes 
things. As an investigation of that which underlies things, it is pre-logical 
as well as it is pre-metaphysical in the traditional sense of logic or meta- 
physics. It precedes the investigation of things and of a posteriori con- 
cepts. 

‘Subject’ means ‘thrown under’ — that which lies under everything else 
and holds it. In modern times, the subject is exclusively man. Virgin 
nature in itself is just wasteland until man enters it with the a priori 
system of his needs and by applying this system to uncultivated reality, 
turns it into the cultural world, upheld by him — by the underlying 
grounds. 

In Kantian transcendental logic, judgment is not ‘logical,’ but pre- 
logical. Therefore it is not simply a mental act, but an opening up of 
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reality — an organizing of one’s own world. Judgments of this kind 
especially are the first principles. They are the principles of objectivity, 
because they render objects possible. Kant calls them synthetic judgments 
a priori. These involve ideas, and all other judgments are founded on 
these. 

The extra-subjective perceptions are meaningless without the intra- 
subjective concepts, and the concepts are ‘blind’ without the perceptions. 
A blind eye is not really an eye, and therefore a concept without the per- 
ceptions is not really a concept. Judgment, by bringing perceptions under 
the holding power of a concept, makes both of them meaningful, and in 
addition, makes itself meaningful; a judgment becomes a judgment. The 
subject, by confronting Ding an sich and binding its impulses by his 
judgments into a meaningful order, creates the world of appearances. 

In order to know better how this occurs, we need to look into the 
structural elements of the judgment. There is nothing to be said about 
the impulses of Ding an sich, since we only know our perceptions enacted 
upon us by the Ding an sich. Each and every structural element of a 
judgment involves the subjective powers a priori. These are of three 
levels: the level of sensibility, of reasoning, and of intellection. An in- 
quiry into these a priori elements will give an explanation of the structure 
of thing, and the knowledge of things will give a grasp of the world — the 
world of things or appearances. 

The three levels of subjectivity, by which the objective reality is struc- 
tured, belong in a close unity. They confront the ‘flood’ of perceptions 
and organize it into meaningful unities. Unities are of two kinds: the 
unity of each thing in its inner structure and the unity of all things as 
belonging together. The inner unity, as well as the outer unity, is needed 
for a thing to be a thing. A thing is a thing in the totality — in the open 
realm of the viewing subject. Without either of the unities there cannot 
be a thing. The inner unity of a thing principally owes itself to sensible 
and rational a priorz forms, while the outer unity owes itself to ideas as 
totalities, called by Eugen Fink tota.* 

The impulses or perceptions have nothing to say until they are received 
in the holding and unifying powers of sensing and reasoning. These 
would not be meaningful were it not for the tota, the ideas. In the first 
place a judgment is a judgment because of its status of totality — because 
of an idea. The problem of ideas cannot be properly approached before 
the sensible and rational powers are treated. The judgment in the Kan- 
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tian philosophy of logico-metaphysics involves all three levels of a priori: 
sensible, rational and intellectual. 

Having begun purely in the subject, a prior: principles, nevertheless, 
belong to the very make-up of things or objects. The world of appear- 
ances in its very frame contains subjectivity. In Aristotelian or Thomistic 
philosophies objects themselves have their universal essences in them- 
selves independently of human mind. Concepts, therefore, are necessarily 
a posteriori — posterior to things. In Kantian philosophy the essences of 
things are the imprints of subjectivity in the objects. An object cannot be 
independent of the subject. 

Knowledge and being are a result of the encountering of perceptions, 
originated in the Ding an sich, by the forming powers of subjectivity. 
Categories seem to be the most decisive forming principles of subjectivity. 
They cannot, however, exercise the forming operation without the sen- 
sible forms, or principles, a priori — the space and time. These principles 
bring ‘abstract’ categories in touch with perceptions. From this get- 
together spatial and temporal concrete objects originate. Sensible forms 
a priori, even though ‘abstract,’ constitute the very concreteness of things 
— their here and now. 

Space and time are not just the screen where concrete things occur, 
but they also belong in the structure of things themselves. Because of this 
belonging, things are spatially and temporally diversified. Spatiality and 
temporality of things are but the shine of space and time themselves. 

Aristotelian and Thomistic philosophy considers things as consisting of 
form and matter. In Kantian philosophy the material part of an object 
can be thought of as consisting of perceptions, while the formal part 
would have to be thought of as that which orders and unifies — and thus 
chains — the elusive impressions into a unifying centre of ‘thingness.’ Space 
and time are the most concrete forms which encounter perceptions. Along 
with these, there are other more ‘abstract’ forms of encountering them. 
These are the stabilizing forces of categories and ideas. 

Things are spatial and they are of a certain measure of spatiality, but 
space itself is not spatial. It makes spatial extensiveness possible and 
meaningful, and therefore thinkable, but it remains itself beyond all ex- 
tensiveness, meaningfulness, and thinkability in the sense of a thing. It is 
‘unthingly.’ Space occupied by a thing can be measured and have limits 
or borderlines. It can be such because of the transcendental space of 
sensible forms a priori which grants all immanent spatiality. Space as 
such is beyond any measure. To be beyond measure does not mean to be 
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infinite in the sense of being endless. Endless can only be something 
spatial but not space itself. Space is the pre-condition of spatiality (be it 
finite or infinite) — the pre-condition of ‘thingness.’ It is ‘unthingly.’ 

In other words, the very concreteness of here and now, by which a 
thing can begin to be considered a thing, has its origin in space and time 
which in no wise are things, but rather the pre-conditions of any ‘thing- 
ness’ as such. We can experience things merely because they approach us 
in the medium of space and time. We know them as things because of 
their spatiality and temporality, namely, because of the ‘unthingness’ of 
space and time which render any ‘thingness’ possible. ‘Unthingness’ 
founds ‘thingness.’ 

We can perceive a thing as spatial and as temporal, but we cannot 
perceive space and time as such. We do know them beforehand or a 
priort, and it is precisely this knowledge which enables us to perceive 
things as spatial and temporal; that is, a posteriori. Moreover, it grants 
to things the modes of being spatial and temporal. Knowledge and being 
belong together; they are the same. 

Space and time, as the preconditions of ‘thingness,’ cannot be discover- 
ed or ‘read of’ (acquired) from things. They are transcendental; they 
surmount all things and are ‘unthing’-like. If abstracted from already 
existing things, they would be a posteriori. Things which can be expe- 
rienced are encountered in space and they occur and undergo changes 
in time, but space itself cannot be located in space and time cannot occur 
in time; these are transcendental — ‘unthingly.’ 

Space and time, by diversifying things temporally and spatially, are 
closer to concreteness than are categories. Therefore, in a judgment 
where categories are applied, space and time are the mediators between 
the categories and the perceptions. Categories are in need of sensible 
forms a priori in order to have access to extra-subjective, ‘meaningless’ 
reality, and to bring into it a meaningful, subjective order. Kant says: 
“Now it is quite clear that there must be some third thing, which is ho- 
mogeneous with the category on the one side, and with the appearance on 
the other, and so makes the application of the former to the latter pos- 
sible. This mediating representation must be pure (without any empirical 
content), and yet must on the one side be intellectual, on the other 
sensible. Such a representation is the transcendental schema.’? The 
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transcendental schema is, for Kant, time. It mediates between the cate- 
gories and impressions, supplied by the Ding an sich. 

The mediation presupposes the whole, the idea. The world is always 
known — even though not always explicitly — with a grasp of intramun- 
dane things. Categories have no meaning unless they, along with the 
sensible a priori principles, are applied to the impressions and thus make 
them meaningful. The ultimate condition, however, for any meaningful- 
ness is the ideas, the tota. They provide the common grounds for the 
subject and the objects. Intellection opens up the whole within which 
the @ priori principles can exercise their molding and forming functions 
by approaching impressions. Hence the conceptions are quasi instruments 
of intellection. “Thought is cognition by means of conceptions.” * Every 
judgment has the character of totality (idea) ; it holds in unity categories 
and sensible principles a priori, and thereby it encounters impressions and 
discloses things as appearances by enveloping them in the light of sub- 
jectivity. 

The a priori forms of reason and of sensibility are by themselves in- 
adequate to establish the world of appearances. All things, in spite of 
their diversity, depend on space, time, and categories for their structure, 
but most of all they depend on the transcendental horizon of ‘transthing- 
ness.’ This horizon is the world, and it is an idea. Besides the world, in 
Kantian philosophy, there are two other ideas — soul and God. Ideas are 
the ultimate organizing a priori principles. They differ from categories 
and from space and time by not having any impressions to correspond to 
them and be exposed to them. They are totally transcendental. 

Kantian transcendental aesthetics, dealing with space and time, is also 
concerned with the subject’s transcendental faculty of sensing. Likewise, 
his transcendental logic is not just concerned with categories or concepts, 
but with reason wherein categories and concepts inhere. Categories or 
concepts hold diversity of entities in unity, and themselves are held in 
unity by reason. However, reason does not grant unity to the whole world 
of appearances or phenomena, nor does it grant it to subjectivity as such. 
This is done by the ideas, and ideas are known by the transcendental 
faculty of intellection. In Kantian philosophy ideas belong to transcen- 
dental idealism. The intellect is outside of any touch with impressions; 
it is pure. It is the heart of subjectivity because of ideas. Intellect makes 
itself available to and is open to the ideas, and thus it founds subjectivity. 

The Kantian a@ priori knowledge of things fixes them as spatial and 
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temporal, as having a certain essence by being subordinated to a certain 
concept or concepts, and finally as belonging to the totality, the idea of 
the world. The world is the fundamental measure which grants to any 
thing its solidity of thingness. A thing as spatial and temporal necessarily 
implies diversification and unification at the same time, and so also does 
a thing represented by a concept. All diversities, as well as unities, can 
be in meaningful arrangements and inter-relations because of their com- 
mon horizon, the world, which holds them. Ideas, the tota, are the ulti- 
mate founding mights. They belong together, are interrelated. The idea 
of the world founds things as the intramundane appearances or pheno- 
mena. The idea of the soul founds the subject with all his structure and 
a priori principles. The idea of God represents God, or rather reality, 
which determines or founds the noumenal world. 

The radical transcendence, by which ideas are distinguished, makes 
them not just trans-objective, but also trans-subjective. It is inadequate 
to consider them as mere contents of mind. Approaching this from Hei- 
degger’s viewpoint, we can say that the Kantian ideas belong less to man 
than man to them. Moreover, all mental contents of the subject belong 
less to him than to ideas. By responding to ideas, man knows his world 
and himself. Man is the place holder, the stead, of ideas (logos). Ideas 
found everything, but they themselves are unfounded. They remain un- 
proved and unprovable. They are necessary assumptions without which 
we would not have any knowledge of our world. We operate with the 
ideas, as the ultimate principles, by explaining, founding, and organizing 
our world in which we live, but we are unable to make any rationally 
fruitful inquiry into them. 

In spite of our inability to prove the tota, we cannot circumvent them 
or try to get along without them; we must accept them or else we would 
live in an ununderstood and unreal world — in a vacuum. Having in 
mind that logic operates with concepts and thus attains certitude of 
knowledge of reality — which is constantly ‘demonstrated’ by diverse 
sclences — we can notice now that all such certitude, according to Kant’s 
philosophy, rests on totally uncertain grounds. Our ‘solid’ world owes 
itself to a Fata Morgana, as Eugen Fink points out.* 

Ideas are the fundamental orders which determine the order of things. 
They themselves are trans-orderly and thus permeated by the icy breath 
of nothing. Man, by knowing, or rather by being aware of ideas, is open 
to what is unlimited and transcendental. Man knows the nothing (‘un- 
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thing’), and this is precisely what makes man the knower of thing. Man 
can say ‘is’ because he is marked and penetrated by the nothingness. 
Heidegger calls man mortal, because of his being exposed to nothingness 
(‘unthingness’ ). 

Immediately after Kant, the philosophy of German Idealism makes an 
inquiry into the meaning of ideas and gives an interpretation of them. 
Ideas, the tota, are infinite, while all realities which can be experienced 
are finite. The presence of tota in man indicates that he belongs to in- 
finity. Since, however, man manifests many finite characteristics, he is not 
considered by the German Idealism as infinite, but as a being related to 
infinity. 

The movement of Spirit is present in all realities and it most explicitly 
reveals itself in man, the knower of infinity (the ideas). The presence in 
man of the idea of God, along with the idea of the world — of nature, 
and the idea of subjectivity — consciousness, indicates him as making 
himself available to Spirit, to its movement. Hegel’s phenomenology of 
Spirit is the procedure in which God acquires Himself. It is an Event 
within ‘unthingly’ or transcendental reality itself. 

According to Fink, the pre-Kantian philosophy considers tota (world, 
soul, and God) not as transcendentally but as ‘thingly’ real. With a care- 
ful, systematic, and detailed investigation of the make-up of reality, Kant 
discloses that tota, ideas, are figments. Nevertheless, he at no time ever 
considers rejecting them or proclaiming them obsolete; on the contrary, 
he emphasizes the necessity of accepting them as the most solid founda- 
tion of the world in which we live, and as the most solid foundation of 
our knowledge. Tota are nothing, and yet they are everything. “In the 
most beautiful fruits of tradition’s thought resides the worm,” says Fink. 
“All and nothing run, as it were, into one another confusedly. The totum 
and the nihil are strangely entangled with each other.” ° 


IV. THING AS APPEARANCE 


Thing in Kantian philosophy is based upon the subjective a priori 
principles. The subject has superiority and priority over the objects. A, 
priort knowledge and reality determines a posteriori knowledge and 
reality. 

In pre-Kantian philosophy perceptions are considered as appearances. 
However, the intellectually understood structures of things are considered 
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as real — as the structures of things as they are in themselves. Kant ex- 
tends the notion of appearance to apprehended entities by reasoning. An 
entity, succumbing to the subject’s forming principles, has a human hue 
in itself, and is not the way it is in itself. | 

Because of the illusory character of Kantian things, some critics wrong- 
ly accuse him of being a thinker concerned only with sensible realities. 
The following is an example of such a misunderstanding: “Kant, how- 
ever, overlooked the fact that man, besides having sensuous powers, has 
also rational powers. Man is a ‘rational animal,’ and his rational know- 
ledge has as much validity as his sensory knowledge.” ® 

Kant not only is not a sensuous thinker, but he even maintains two 
kinds of rational knowledge: categorical (knowledge by reason) and 
ideal (knowledge by the intellect). Sensible, categorical, and ideal know- 
ledge in Kantian philosophy are actually one knowledge arrived at 
through the three kinds of structural elements or principles. Knowledge - 
be it of a concrete entity (a rose) or an abstract one (justice, love) — has 
a determining character; it brands or marks the thing known. An entity 
is always disclosed under the impact of the disclosing light of our know- 
ing faculties. Consequently, a Kantian thing is not real in the sense in 
which pre-modern philosophy understood realness. We know things only 
as appearances or phenomena — only as they appear in the shine of our 
subjectivity. 

Pre-modern philosophy maintains that a thing determines the knowing 
mind, and as a result, the knowing mind knows a thing as it is in itself. 
The Kantian position reverses the former position; the subject determines 
the make-up of the object. As a result, a thing known is penetrated by 
subjectivity. 

The subject in Kantian philosophy is more active than man of the 
earlier philosophies; he gradually tends to become the master of reality — 
the superman who sets up values, or the technologist who remodels the 
earth by making it ‘suitable.’ Truth determines being. 

According to Kant, ‘thingness’ is of two kinds: thing as appearance 
(entity) — thing swayed and determined by the make-up of subjectivity, 
and thing in itself — thing beyond the access of subjectivity, which (thing), 
however, announces itself by being the source of impressions. Thing of the 
former kind is thing for us; it is ‘thingly’. Thing of the latter kind, by es- 
caping our organizing powers, is ‘unthingly’. Because of such an under- 
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standing of thing by Kant, the view of reality in his philosophy differs 
from that of previous philosophers. ‘“Totality of all-that-is is now no lon- 
ger a system of things, organized in the regions of thing according to spe- 
cies and classes, culminating in the highest being; it is a system of reason, 
and it is most strongly articulated by the caesura between appearance 
and thing in itself.” * 

The split in realness means nothing less than an upcoming concern for 
the realness of ‘unthingly” kind. Ding an sich under the terms of things 
is unreal. However, Ding an sich is the foundation of things because it 
provides impressions for the subject and therefore it is real, even though 
in an ‘unthingly’ way. Not only Ding an sich but also the subject stand 
outside the realm (or the system) of things; the subject, too, is ‘unthingly’. 

The ‘unthingly’ realness of Ding an sich and of subjectivity are not 
brought to unity in Kantian philosophy. Later philosophies — starting 
with the German Idealism — are concerned with the belonging together 
of ‘unthingly’ realnesses. Hegelian philosophy, for instance, elevates the 
subject to extremes by merging him with God, then brings him into an 
active interplay with nature (Ding an sich). Only things of nature are 
real in a ‘thingly’ way, but not nature itself. It and the subject are anterior 
to things; they are ‘unthingly’ and they belong together. Also the Nietz- 
schean subject, being involved in the ring of eternal return (Ding an sich), 
belongs together with it, by knowing it and by being free in it. 

It is very significant that both these ‘unrealnesses’ (or rather realnesses 
of trans-thing kind) have a founding character — they render things pos- 
sible. The ’unthingly’ Ding an sich supplies impressions ~ materials which 
are in need of, or call for, molding powers, whereas the ‘unthingly’ subject 
supplies the molding or organizing means which changes the meaningless 
impressions into meaningful ‘thingly’ entities. 

Kant shows that instead of considering ‘thingly’ realness as the basis of 
reality, we ought to get to know the ‘unthingly’ realness, in order to be- 
come aware that an objective entity depends upon the pre-objective re- 
alms of reality. Kantian philosophy transfers the heavy weight of realness 
from ‘thingly’ realness to ‘unthingly.’ 

‘Unthingly’ knowledge is foreshadowed in the original meaning of 
mathematics. As Heidegger points out,® the word ‘mathematics’ in its 
original Greek meaning expresses ‘learnings’ — the knowledge which pre- 
cedes experience and which enables one to have experience. Plato is a 
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‘mathematical’ thinker, not only as the philosopher of numbers, but also 
as the philosopher of ideas. Ideas render the knowledge of things pos- 
sible; they are known beforehand. Numbers, too, render the knowledge 
of things possible under quantitative aspects. 

Thus mathematical knowledge in its original meaning does not mean a 
knowledge gained by experience. On the contrary, it provides man with 
the ability to have experience. By having knowledge beforehand, we can 
make ‘new’ discoveries and undergo new experiences. To use a simple 
example, we can say that a container is known ‘mathematically’ when we 
consider a box, a pot, a bushel basket, a sack, or a bag as containers. If 
we were to handle a large number of boxes, pots, baskets, and sacks, 
without a priori knowledge of a container, they would not give us the 
idea of a container. Only by knowing what we want or what we are look- 
ing for can we make a discovery or discoveries. Furthermore, without the 
beforehand knowledge of a container, we would not know that a box is 
the same as a bag. Without this knowledge, a box would be just as much 
different from a bag as it is from a tree or a house. Only ‘mathematically’ 
do we know a box and a bag as the same — as containers. 

Being, too, is ‘mathematical.’ Without the knowledge of ‘unthingly’ 
being which precedes experience — that is, of Being —- we would not know 
that beings are. Moreover, without the knowledge of Being, we would 
exist as though in a vacuum without knowing that we ourselves are. 

The a priori knowledge organizes the a posteriori impressions. How- 
ever, we do not organize reality absolutely by ourselves. It is true that a 
subject, to maintain his order, has to consider impressions as ‘meaning- 
less.” Because of this he must ignore the order of Ding an sich. However, 
to ignore the order is to ignore realness as such, since there is no orderless 
realness. It is true that Kant does not explicitly admit any order or arti- 
culation in Ding an sich, but by stating the realness of Ding an sich he 
implies some organizing (ordering) power in it. Nothing ‘disorderly’ 1s. 
By knowing that Ding an sich is real, we know it as ordered, even though 
we do not know the nature of the order. The consideration of Ding an 
sich as reality in God’s eyes philosophically does not justify its order, be- 
cause God in Kantian philosophy is an idea. Since our knowledge, how- 
ever, is in need of impressions, it is simultaneously in need of diversity; 
otherwise it could get along all by itself. We know, however, that a deer, 
a tree, a house, a neighbor differ from one another, not because we con- 
sider them as different, but because the ‘impressions’ we receive compel 
us to consider them different. The impressions we receive carry the con- 
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tribution of our own aesthetic make-up. These are meaningful only by 
their cooperation with our categories, originating in our reason. Further- 
more, our aesthetic and our rational make-up involve our intellect, which 
projects the light of wholeness wherein everything appears as belonging 
together. In spite of all our diversifying contribution, we still depend on 
impressions. To depend on them is to have an awareness of their own 
order, even though this order is not accessible to us as it is in itself. The 
things we experience, in their thingnesses, depend on our way of accept- 
ing them. Even though accepting them in a different way than they are 
in themselves, we still depend on their diversification in themselves; we 
respond to their way of being by understanding it in our way. A dead 
tree trunk may not actually be in itself as it appears to me, yet I cannot 
describe it in any way I wish — I cannot say, “It is a living tree.”” Why 
not? Because of the thing in itself. Ding an sich contributes much to the 
organization of things as they appear to us, even though we never know 
things as they are in themselves. We respond somehow to the organiza- 
tion (the logos) of Ding an sich (the physis), and by our response, we 
gain our stand as the stead of the logos of physis. 

Our a priori forms are carried by the a priori articulations of Ding an 
sich. Ding an sich and our subjectivity belong together; they are both of 
pre-thing kind. They both render things, or rather the appearances, pos- 
sible. Perhaps the post-Kantian philosophy, with its increasing interest 
in the unity of both ‘unthingly’ realms of reality, is guided and driven 
by the historical forces of Ordinance, since only in this way can the Kan- 
tian turn on the way of Ordinance be sequentially completed. 

Since our aim is to see Philosophy concealed in philosophies, we there- 
fore try to understand the development of modern thinkers, not at their 
face value, but as what they are in their inner depths, whereby they 
intimately belong together with the philosophers preceding them (med- 
ieval and Greek) and those which follow them (contemporary philoso- 
phers). 

In Kant’s philosophy, consciousness can be considered as logos, as what 
discloses the things of the world, the phenomena. Ding an sich or nou- 
menon is to be treated as physis — that which is concealed. In its con- 
cealedness and inaccessibility, it is like Parmenides’ non-Being. Noume- 
non, just like non-Being, does not permit any insight into itself and there- 
fore it cannot be investigated by philosophy. 

The separation of subject or consciousness from noumenon precludes 
any intercourse between them. This means the absence of any event in 
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the ‘unthingly’ realm of reality. The post-Kantian philosophy is ordained 
to attempt to relate both ‘unthingly’ realms and thus to restore the Event, 
lost since the times of Parmenides. 

Event means the togetherness of ‘unthingly’ realms. Kant maintains, 
in the Cartesian tradition, three ‘unthingly’ realms. The ‘unthingly’ 
Event is one, but with dual facets. The one and its dual facets make 
three. Thus we have spirit or consciousness, Nature or sub-consciousness, 
and absolute Spirit or self-consciousness in Hegelian philosophy. All is 
Spirit with dual aspects of obscurity (sub-consciousness) and clarity 
(consciousness ). 

Not until Nietzsche does philosophy become aware that the develop- 
ment of the Ordinance gradually guides the thought of modern thinkers 
towards the elimination of God from the Event of reality. The elimina- 
tion of God here is not a denial of God as supernatural reality, but is an 
attempt to interpret natural reality without reference to supernatural 
reality. Philosophy cannot affirm or deny anything about what lies be- 
yond Nature. 

Consequently the rediscovered ‘unthingly’ realm is not triple (con- 
sciousness, nature, and God), but dual (Consciousness and Nature). The 
‘third’ is their togetherness. Togetherness here is the belonging together 
of subjectivity (Consciousness) and Nature. This togetherness also means 
the gradual freeing of consciousness from its implication in man and 
placing it in Nature as its proper place. Man is an open or conscious 
being, because he is involved in the Consciousness (the logos) of Nature 
(of physis). Consciousness does not belong to man, but vice versa. 
Human ideas are his responses to the ideas of Nature. Man is the Da, 
the stead or place of Nature where she brings herself to light. In order 
to disclose herself, Nature takes her stead in man, and thus involves man 
in her ‘unthingly’ Event. Man is the place where the logos (the a priori 
principles of subjectivity) of physis (of Ding an sich) breaks through 
into light. This light rests on, or is assembled by, the things and thus 
discloses them — makes them appearances. 

Hegel brings both ‘unthingly’ realms of noumenon and subjectivity 
into one Event of Spirit. Nature and Spirit belong together. The belong- 
ing together of Nature and Spirit disclose itself in the world and history. 
The ‘unthingly’ Event rules things and cultures. Man, by being involved 
in the Event is subjective and knows things as objects. 

The Event of Spirit is the procedure wherein Nature, concealed Spirit, 
discloses itself and becomes revealed Spirit. Spirit as Nature or Spirit as 
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disclosed is not supernatural God. Supernatural God in Hegel’s philoso- 
phy is ignored, and in this sense it can be considered godless. Spirit, how- 
ever, can be considered as the Power of supernatural God prevailing in 
our world. In this sense It is not supernatural, but natural reality. Aware- 
ness of a higher order.in Nature or in the world is philosophical. It is an 
awareness of ‘unthingly’ or transcendental reality in the world. To affirm 
or to deny any supernatural reality is beyond the scope of philosophy. 
Man (a philosopher) can be neither a theist nor an atheist (as regards 
supernatural God) on purely philosophical grounds. 

Hegel’s God is not the supernatural reality. It is the Event of ‘unthing- 
ly’ reality in the world, which can be expressed by ‘Nature is Spirit,’ and 
furthermore it can be compared with ‘physis-is-logos of the Greeks. 
The latter, however, differs from the former by maintaining both ‘un- 
thingly’ elements on equal basis, while Hegel subordinates Nature to 
Spirit. | 

In Kant’s philosophy noumenon or Ding an sich is neither inferior nor 
superior to subjectivity. This is so because Kant keeps these ‘unthingly’ 
elements apart and does not permit any Event among them. Only in the 
event may one element be subordinated to another. Hegel sees noumenon 
(non-consciousness) as disclosing itself in the light of the logos of subjec- 
tivity (consciousness) and thus acquiring itself and becoming absolute 
Spirit (self-consciousness). This movement founds the world of pheno- 
mena and lets these be — be disclosed. 

Kant keeps the transcendental (‘unthingly’) realities of subject and 
Ding an sich apart, while Hegel brings them together in the Event of 
Spirit, in which he subordinates Nature to Spirit. Nietzsche goes to an- 
other extreme by surrendering Spirit, the world of values, to Nature qua 
Will to power. The Event for Hegel is the Event of Spirit, while for 
Nietzsche it is the Event (or the Ring) of Nature, the eternal return of 
the same. Heidegger sees the Event of reality as the ‘worlding’ of the 
world. In this Event the logos (Sky, gods) and physis (Earth, mortals) 
have equal stance and one cannot be reduced to another. The Event of 
the Earth-and-gods ‘things’ or ‘essentiates’ things. 

The noumenon breaks through into the world of appearances and thus 
appears itself; it uses subjectivity and the phenomena of the world as the 
means for its appearance. In this way noumenon discloses, in different 
ways, subjectivity and the phenomena. Things, or phenomena, are true 
by carrying the shine of noumenon. They receive this shine from the sub- 
ject who is responsive to noumenon, that is, who carries its shine openly. 
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To carry the shine of noumenon openly is also to be in an ‘unthingly’ 
way — not only to be undetermined by the things, but to determine them 
oneself, and therefore to be free. Such is the superman’s freedom, who 
himself is a ring in the Ring of eternal return of noumenon. The subject 
— because of his freedom — is himself the determining power; he guards 
the phenomena as they prevail in the shine of noumenon. He is the place 
holder of noumenon. Hence, the subject is the subject by being affected 
by the ‘unthingly’ powers of noumenon which ordain him to be in an 
‘unthingly’ (or transcendental) way himself. Such a being-affected de- 
mands that man organize his world. By doing it, man responds to the 
call of Being (of noumenon). 

Kantian philosophy evolves ‘unthingly’ reality and shows it to be truer 
than phenomenal or ‘thingly’ reality. Subjectivity and Ding an stch are 
truer than are things which appear in their ‘unthingly’ light. The subject 
is truer than the objects. The Nietzschean subject grants truth, and there- 
fore being, to whatever appears in his perspectives. 

Since pre-Kantian metaphysics is concerned with ‘thingly’ realness 
(the beings), it can be considered as only a part of Kantian philosophy — 
a part dealing with appearances and leaving out the ‘unthingly’ realms 
of noumenon and subjectivity. In Kantian philosophy only the appear- 
ances are metaphysical problems; the truth and being of noumenon and 
subjectivity are no longer metaphysical. Kantian philosophy is a move- 
ment which shakes up metaphysics. Contrary to the prevailing opinion, 
which maintains that Kant narrows down the realm of philosophical 
discussion, we have to stress that he is the thinker who opens up new 
vistas in philosophy — vistas beyond the confine of metaphysics. The 
greatness of Kantian thought consists in his insight into the realm beyond 
things, beyond phenomena. The greatness of the Kantian subject and 
of the Nietzschean superman consists in their transcendence of ‘thingly’ 
reality and their being-implied in the ‘unthingly’ forces which form and 
model the ‘thingly’ structures, thus making them true and real. A ‘thingly’ 
being owes its truth to ‘unthingly’ — and therefore truthless — being of 
greatness. 

The greatness of modern man, however, differs drastically from the 
greatness of mythical man. While mythical man is great in a godly way, 
modern man is great in a godless way. The greatness of modern man, 
therefore, is perverted. 
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The path of Philosophy in history is not a straight line; it winds and 
bends. Kantian thought follows the path of Philosophy and owes itself 
more to this path than to Kant. A significant feature in the Kantian bend 
is the turn from metaphysical to trans-metaphysical thought. Another sig- 
nificant feature is the turn from abiding under secure godly heavens to an 
insecure, godless way of being. 

Before Kant, the guidance of our world depended upon God, the ulti- 
mate Being. Now, when God is merely an idea, the very being of things 
falls into the lap of humanity. Man must now order and guide reality. 
What ‘thingness’ is the heavens above will not tell us; we ourselves have 
to determine it. Man thus becomes the master of the world. His mastery 
is realized in the contemporary technologist. Reality succumbs to his 
ideas. 

Metaphysical man knows reality as it is in itself. His world is firm and 
secure. It is upheld by God, the Supreme Being. Metaphysical man has 
confidence in his knowledge and in the things around himself. He is 
delighted to know that he himself, in his most essential make-up — in his 
soul — is chosen by God to be immortal, and thus to be himself near God. 
That man is a child of God is not a matter of faith; it is a matter of 
knowledge, a fact. 

Kantian man no longer has any unshakeable knowledge of the founda- 
tions of reality. He lives in the world of appearances. His world is upheld 
by unproved pre-suppositions. He knows the reality beyond appearances 
only as an accepted idea. This Kantian understanding of God only as an 
idea makes the metaphysical world collapse. 

Metaphysics is concerned with ‘thingly’ reality. ‘Unthingly’ reality in 
metaphysics is a contradiction in terms; it is a nothing. Metaphysics 
understands reality as a pyramid consisting of entities. The pyramid is 
crowned by the most intensely real entity, God. 

Kant attacks metaphysical reality (the pyramid) by demonstrating that 
things or entities are determined and founded by ‘unthingly’ forces. The 
existence of God as ‘unthing’ cannot be proved by thingly means. We 
can have only an idea of God. The removal of God from the ‘thingly’ 
(metaphysical) realm and the placing of Him in the ‘unthingly’ realm of 
trans-metaphysics is ipso facto a removal of man’s metaphysical security. 
Without the founding Thing, God, the whole pyramid falls apart. The 
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pyramid of realities has been held in its unity, realness, and truth by God. 
The removal of God brings the whole pyramid to disintegration. 

What is the world, where does the soul originate, where can God be 
found? Kant does not think these questions can be answered. Man does 
not know what is ‘unthingly,’ he only thinks of it — has ideas of it. All 
‘thingly’ entities (appearances) presuppose ‘unthingly’ realities, and these 
are inaccessible — they are beyond ‘thingly’ being and truth. Therefore, 
the Kantian man is destined to live in an unfounded and insecure world. 
He himself has to determine the being and truth of his world. 

Kantian man is finite. However, he is distinct from all other finite 
beings by carrying in himself the idea of infinity. Man’s awareness of 
infinity (of ‘unthing’) makes him aware of finiteness. Because of this man 
can say ‘is’; he can know that things are. “Perhaps we must even say the 
invasion of a finite creature by the thought of totality makes him keenly 
aware of his own finiteness and leaves him with the bitter taste of being- 
man in his mouth; furthermore it makes him a speaking being.” ? Man 
can speak because he knows tota. Animals do not speak. 

Kantian man is a mighty forming power; he stabilizes phenomena in 
accordance with his subjective principles, since in the godless world things 
in themselves are not stabilized and are therefore meaningless. Being 
meaningless, they are ripe and ready for the activities of man who grants 
meanings. Kantian man is the prototype of the working man. To form 
reality outside of the subject in accordance with his principles means to 
work. Contemporary man is a working man; he places things in an order 
ruled by himself. The destiny of godless man, who has no security, no 
truth or being, is to become the master of beings — of all things — and 
thus acquire security of his own. All things succumb to the mighty acts of 
contemporary man because he is faced with a dilemma; he must either 
despair (without God or gods), or become himself a mighty and in- 
dependent power who wills the utmost, and thereby becomes the super- 
man giving his own laws to himself and to everything else. Kantian man 
is destined to become dominant — to be the master of beings. Contem- 
porary man can move mountains, drain lakes which are unnecessary, 
create new ones where they are needed. He can develop ‘useful’ plants 
and animals; he extinguishes weeds or insects. Contemporary man is a 
working man, and he is such because of his Kantian interitance. 

Pre-Kantian times did not have a conception of work, nor yet a con- 
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ception of leisure. Work necessarily involves autonomy and independence 
from superior norms — from God or gods — and precisely because of their 
godlessness the contemporary times are typical through their struggles to 
free man from slavery and economic abuses. ‘The contemporary concep- 
tion of democracy, which stresses the human right to work, to have free 
time and so on, is nothing but another facet of contemporary man’s god- 
lessness. True, the early man worked and fought for his rights; however, 
his work and his fights were the ways of his glorification of God or gods. 
His rights have been the rights given to him by God or gods. Therefore, 
when he fought for his rights, he principally fought for his gods. Neither 
his struggle nor his rights were ever purely human. | 

‘Working man’ is just another word for ‘technologist.’ The working 
man is not simply a laborer in a coal mine or in a steel mill. Contem- 
porary man does not approach reality to reveal or manifest the trans- 
human grandeur in it, but simply to subdue it and this subdueing is work. 
A manager of an industrial company, a scholar in his scientific research, 
and even a missionary, planning and executing his program to convert 
people to a faith or belief — all are working men, confronting their ‘un- 
cultivated’ fields and proposing to bring a meaningful order into them. 
Nietzschean superman, contemporary logist, technologist-pragmatist, all 
regard nature faced by the subject as the virgin grounds exposed to man’s 
forming activity. The root of such an attitude has a Kantian hue. How- 
ever, Kant himself is not the alpha of the contemporary understanding 
of reality. There are philosophical forces which precede Kant and ordain 
him to hold his course towards the Nietzschean phase on the way of the 
Ordinance. 


CHAPTER XII 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


At first sight Nietzsche does not seem to have much connection with the 
development of Western philosophy its sciences and technology. He 
seems to have an anticultural character. His thought is often considered 
a destructive force within Western civilization. A more sincere approach 
to Nietzschean thought, however, would discover it as intimately belong- 
ing to the philosophical and cultural development of our times. 

Pragmatism does not treat the world as static and completed, but 
rather as if it were in a constant flow. To form the world, to make it 
better, prettier, and truer, is a challenge to man, the technologist. For 
Nietzsche, too, worlds are constantly being created, and man, the super- 
man, plays with the worlds by creating and destroying them. Destruction 
is not an end in itself; it is merely a transitory phase for a new creation, 
a new manifestation of creative might. Truth is born and dies. Only 
creation-destruction prevails; it stands above the truth. Truth is but an 
instrument. A new truth destroys the old truths and erects itself on their 
ruins. The disregarding of truth is typical of contemporary man. 

Ancient cultures and civilizations, old traditions and former ways of 
living are treated by contemporary man as ‘uncultivated’ nature. They 
are meaningless and useless in themselves. Only after the technologist 
makes something valuable out of them — ethnographically, historically, 
mythologically, artistically, and so on — do they become stabilized into 
‘humanistic’ values. 


I. TRUTH AND NIETZSCHE 


In our times truth is no longer true. Pragmatism considers truth but an 
appendix to what is beneficial, valuable, gainful. The initial propositions 
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in a logistic system are relative to our choice. Truth is what we consider 
to be true. The structure of a logistic or logico-mathematical system con- 
sists of axioms (initial propositions) and rules (deduced propositions) 
upon which theorems are built. The initial propositions are ‘blanks.’ By 
inserting ‘truths’ which we consider to be true into the blank slots, we 
make our system specific and make it give us a specific answer which is 
founded on our accepted or chosen ‘truth.’ If truth is capable of being 
chosen, is it still truth? Nietzsche, the philosopher with the hammer, 
crushes truth by being the first one to announce that truth is what he 
considers as true or what he makes, sets, or fixes as true. 

A thing is true by serving me. I myself can get along without truth — 
without any ordinances placed upon me. Only when I deal with things 
does truth come into the picture — as that which accords with truthless 
me. Truth depends on truthless being. Such a truth is pragmatic in the 
sense of being useful. Contemporary man works with hypotheses, rules, 
and systems, as models sought by the ‘modest’ things, which accommodate 
themselves to his needs. 

The subject has a strikingly independent stance, while everything 
around him can be stabilized in accordance with him. Thus the ‘truth- 
less’ subject is truer than any object. In spite of this falling apart of the 
traditional understanding of truth, its hard-core structure, the accordance 
between the subject and the object, seems still to be maintained by the 
Nietzschean and technological man. However, such an accordance is not 
really accordance but rather a command in which a subject determines or 
dictates the truth of objects. The technologist determines the meanings of 
the objects, not by his lasting nucleus, but by his peripheral demands. The 
technologist is the man of will who has power over things, over reality. 
There is nothing which determines him — he is godless — whereas he 
sways everything in accordance to his will to power. The course of his 
will to power is subject to change, and therefore the ‘truth’ of things also 
will change. The will to power is just as much destructive as it is con- 
structive; it sways truth and itself transcends truth. It is truthless. 

Hermann Nohl in his Einfiihrung in die Philosophie quotes Poincare 
concerning his attitude towards Einstein’s theory of relativity: “I do not 
mean by this that it is truer. It merely allows us to apprehend a larger 
circle of appearances in such a way that we can rule them. New appear- 
ances overthrow the old ones and a new outlook is brought forward. The 
outlook matters little, since we do not have any desire to know what the 
world in itself is — this is totally indifferent to us — we want only to rule 
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it.” 1 Einstein’s theory of relativity denies any absolute hold in physical 
reality, and thus it leaves room for the ‘practical’ standpoints. Truth has 
lost its fixity, its stability. There is no truth. Instead of it we have a cer- 
tain accepted basis, comparable to point zero in the mathematical system 
of coordinates. Such a system can be established at any point and thus 
‘firmly’ stabilized. It can also be shifted at any other point. With such a 
shift the constellation of the whole reality is shifted. 

Nietzschean man dwells in the element of untruth. This means that he 
is totally undetermined, uncurbed, and therefore flexible. He enjoys sett- 
ing up a world of values (truths) and no les enjoys upsetting it while 
creating a new one. Nietzschean man hates quiescence. He himself is 
growing and outgrowing himself. He has courage to live without lasting 
values. He bends his head to no existing values. They are subordinate to 
him. He is purely a creator of values, and he constantly poses as such. 
This is his growth. He seeks the heights, and since there are no fixed 
heights (no God), he zs by seeking, by growing. He is the constant com- 
ing up in the ring whose peak is everywhere and nowhere. In this ring 
man is fully free and aristocratic. Gontemporary man, to a great extent, 
is ‘democratic’ because of his concern for ‘unquestionable’ values of well- 
being, comfort, and security. ‘Democratic’ man is incapable of dwelling 
in a fully godless climate. 

Because of the instability of the subject, truth loses its stable character. 
Nevertheless, the subject, in spite of his instability, is the sole ‘stable 
island’ which determines the truths of the objects. Before the objects are 
determined they belong in the ring of reality - the ring of will to power. 
Objects here are not objects as yet — they are in a chaotic state of pre- 
determined reality. 

The human subject is unstable because of his belonging in the ring of 
eternal return. The ring of eternal return does not determine man who 
is standing in the sway of this ring. That is why it is the ring of freedom. 
In the ring of eternal return, man, who is himself free, becomes a ring 
in miniature. Man can be in the ring because he seeks the top in a 
topless (godless) element. In such an element the top is the ring in flux. 
In order to be on the top, man constantly has to gain the top and thus 
gain the ring. Man’s freedom is his mobility. By gaining the top in the 
ring, he gains himself. Even though constantly struggling for the top and 


1 Herman Nohl, Einfiihrung in die Philosophie (Frankfurt am Main: Verlag 
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for himself, Nietzschean man is the ‘stable island’ which gives meanings, 
and thereby stabilizes the world of things. Things are stable by according 
themselves with the unstable stability of the ring. 

Things are by according themselves to man. They are true before they 
are real. Because of the instability of the truth-setting subject, the truth 
of things has no lasting character. They are values; they are either good 
or bad, and man who sets truths is the foundation of good or bad. Man 
as the foundation of good and bad himself transcends them; he is beyond 
good and bad. His realm is greatness. Since Nietzschean greatness is god- 
less — unchained by any superior norms — it is greatness in the mode of 
ungreatness; it is a perverted greatness. 

Man as a values-setting being is a willing being who wills what is good, 
not for the sake of goodness, but as the means to promote one’s own 
being. His aim is such that it transcends any values, that is, it is of ‘un- 
thingly’ kind. This is greatness. Man’s constant seeking for the top estab- 
lishes him as a constantly willing being. In fact, he zs this willing, the will 
to power itself, the fiery lightning-like instability which stabilizes all. 
Superman, the will to power, and the ring of eternal return are the inti- 
mately interrelated problems of Nietzschean philosophy. 

The problems in the philosophy of Nietzsche cannot be understood in 
the terms of common language. In everyday language, terms are much 
more foreign to each other than they are in the philosophy of a great 
thinker. A philosopher sees as the same realities which for the common 
man do not seem to have anything to do with each other — wich seem 
even to diametrically oppose each other. 

Man, as the architect of his world, creates his truths. Nietzschean truth 
is creative — artistic. Art for Nietzsche does not belong to the realm of 
feeling, nor it is a rationalistic enterprise of man. Art is implied in the 
very essence of man; moreover, it belongs to reality as such. 

Art is not a faithful representation of nature. This would make art a 
mirror of nature, subordinate to it. Art is a world of its own with its own 
laws and structure. Indeed, art portrays nature, but it does so by placing 
it under its own laws, by seeing it from the perspective viewpoint of the 
artist. If nature is the realm of truths, then art violates these truths and 
holds nature under its own truth. Art for Nietzsche is not slave-like in its 
attitude towards nature. On the contrary, it is a commanding, enslaving 
power. 

A technologist, a pragmatist, or a logico-mathematician is in this way 
artistic — he is not concerned with the truths of nature itself; his interest 
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is directed towards the applicability and usefulness of nature for his needs 
and enterprises. Nietzsche, the philosopher, in spite of his highly un- 
scientific character, is the architect of our contemporary scientific-techno- 
logical world. The truth of reality outside man loses its meaning, and 
only that which carries the shine of man’s creative command becomes 
true. Therefore Nietzsche can say “It is necessary that something be con- 
sidered true, but it is not necessary that something be true.” ? 

Such an attitude towards truth, where reality as it is in itself does not 
amount to anything unless it is taken into one’s own world or order where 
it responds to one’s needs, refers obviously to the technological way of 
encountering reality; it refers also to Kant, where subjectivity gives mean- 
ing and being to things of reality by giving them truth. The technological 
as well as the Kantian world is ‘artistic.’ 

Nietzsche clearly saw that such a truth is no longer true; it is rather an 
illusion. An illusion, for Nietzsche, is not a hallucination, where an 
individual cannot ‘see straight’ and has his own ‘truths’. It is a manner in 
which contemporary man confronts reality. Therefore it yet acquires the 
character of truth which, however, is called value because of its being 
totally founded in its subject, man. 

Value is a truth which totally belongs to man, which acquires its mean- 
ing by sojourning in the perspective of man, and which would have a 
totally different meaning if man’s perspective were changed to a different 
angle. The value of a tree for a traveler on a sunny day consists in its 
shade, whereas for a lumberman its value consists in the quantity and 
quality of lumber that it may yield. 

Things are beingless until they get into the range of subjective pers- 
pective. Its beam places reality in meaning qua being, and only as a value 
does a thing become a being. A being is true. The source of its truth is 
the subject, projecting around himself the beams of perspectives. Nietz- 
schean truth is highly Kantian. 

A thing does not carry in itself its own truth or being. It becomes true 
and gains stability of being only when confronted by a ‘needy’ subject. As 
soon as the need recedes or ceases, a thing loses its truth and being; it 
relapses into meaningless chaos. Nietzschean truth is highly pragmatic. 

The philosophy of technology is not pragmatism or logico-mathematics. 
All three — technology, pragmatism, and logico-mathematics — owe their 
grounds to Nietzsche’s philosophy. They owe them although they may 


2 Friedrich Nietzsche, Wille zur Macht, (Stuttgart: Alfred Kréner Verlag, 
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have no direct interest for Nietzsche or may even be anti-Nietzschean 
because of his ‘irresponsibility, ‘destructiveness,’ and ‘anticultural’ stand- 
ing. 

Technology and scientism consider reality as consisting of diverse 
entities which succumb to the blind powers of nature and thus exist in an 
uncultured, untamed, wild state. Technology grants them a delicate 
flavor by transforming them rationally. When rationalized, the various 
entities of uncultivated nature cease to be ruled by merely blind powers. 
Cultivation or culture is identical with civilization because through it 
diverse entities succumb to the law of man. Iron ore is useless. It becomes 
an important element in the life of contemporary man by belonging to 
the structure of a car, which serves man, the ruler and tamer of the 
earth. 


II. VALUES AND SUPERMAN 


Nietzsche is not concerned with everyday needs, nor is he content with 
the mere applicability of various things. He penetrates them down to 
their very being. A thing in the perspective of man is true because it is 
valuable. There are no entities available beforehand. Only as values — as 
that which gains its stability in the ‘starch’ of the perspectives — do they 
stiffen themselves to entities. On the other hand, values are not just one- 
end axles — axles which determine the being of things — but they have a 
bearing upon the other end of the axle whence they originate — upon 
man as that which gives values. Not only are things real because of their 
value, but also man, the source of the values, is real by setting values. 
Strangely, the being-real escapes things and man. 

Man ‘grows’ by setting values. Growth is a movement. By not setting 
values, man becomes meaningless, just as things do by not being inside 
a values-setting perspective. The growth of man, then, must be an un- 
interrupted procedure; he must constantly have new perspectives; he has 
to keep on setting up values by these perspectives or else he will lose 
his very self. Cessation instantly becomes a quiescence of man among his 
already established values. Herewith he becomes determined by these 
values. This means the reversal of man’s attitude — a reversal where man 
instead of throwing his perspectives upon reality, thereby creating values, 
finds himself in the perspective of values, the objects of his world. 

A value becomes a value because of the demands of the subject which 
places chaos under the rules of his commands. To command is to be free. 
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The strong, values-setting, truth-creating man, the artist, is free. The artist 
does not draw his art from his already established substance, because he 
has no substance. By his art man stabilizes reality around himself, and, 
in a different way, he stabilizes himself as the axle of the world projected 
by him. Life can be life only by growing. Growth is life; it needs condi- 
tions — soil, moisture, light — and these become stabilized by the growth 
of the plant. On the other hand, a plant, by stabilizing its elements, 
stabilizes itself in its growth. A commanding or demanding power of life 
holds reality around itself in an orderly way, the reality which by itself is 
orderless,’ untamed. It does not disclose it as it is in itself, but only as it 
appears in the light of its perspective. 

The Nietzschean understanding of truth as an illusion still maintains 
the traditional aspect of accordance, although it radicalizes it. A thing 
is true by its accordance with man, and by its being interwoven with 
man’s perspective way of being. To treat reality — which essentially is in 
flux — as stable is to see it in an illusionary way. The traditional under- 
standing of truth is the accordance between the subject and the object. 
With Nietzsche, accordance acquires a different shade of meaning be- 
cause for him the subject dictates the way of being for the object. The 
object thus determined is directed by the power of the subject; it suc- 
cumbs to the will to power — to life in its growth. Nietzschean truth is 
thus directedness or correctness. 

The word ‘correctness’ in its original Latin meaning has the aspect of 
ruling (regere, corrigere). Correctness belongs together with rightness. 
What is directed by the ruler is right. The subject, as a values setter, 
makes untamed reality valuable — correct and right. The will to power 
of the regent directs everything in the right way; it corrects everything 
by holding it in its harnesses. 

Nietzschean philosophy unquestionably hints that reality is meaningless 
in itself. Only it — the meaninglessness of reality — renders possible the 
art of swaying will to power. The meaninglessness of reality is fertile 
femininity exposed to fruitful virility. Nietzschean philosophy releases the 
contemporary technologist for the unrestrained use of earth. An un- 
dreamed — of wealth of various inventions is being drawn from ‘meaning- 
less’ nature and made highly valuable for the little god of the earth — 
man. Only because of the meaninglessness of reality does the technologist 
acquire his splendor, his brilliance. 

Ibsen’s Peer Gynt is a true picture of contemporary man. Peer Gynt is 
worldless, and he is so, not because he does not need a world, but because 
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his world is where he is. His world is his domain, ruled and used by him. 
With no god’s law over his head, he freely commands the chaos around 
himself and fills it with values. Reality gives thanks for its meaning and 
being to its commander, the emperor or kaiser, Peer Gynt. 

Monsieur Ballon asks Peer Gynt once whether he is a Norwegian. 
Peer’s answer is: “Yes, by birth, but cosmopolitan in spirit. For fortune 
such as I’ve enjoyed I have to thank America. My amply furnished 
library I owe to Germany’s later schools. From France, again, I get my 
waistcoasts, my manners and my spice of wit — from England an indus- 
trious hand and keen sense for my own advantage. The Jew has taught 
me how to wait. Some taste for dolce far niente I have received from 
Italy — and one time, in a perilous pass, to eke the measure of my days, 
I had recourse to Swedish steel.” * Peer Gynt, the cosmopolitan, has the 
whole world at his disposal and precisely because of this he is worldless. 
The world cannot be owned. One can only belong in the world. 

The Emperor is the one who commands (imperat). The commander 
in the modern sense of the word is the one who has no command over 
his head. Nietzschean superman goes out into the oceans of chaos and 
brings them to a stand by the power of his command — he creates an 
order. Superman is an artist. 

In the eyes of Nietzsche, man throughout historical and cultural devel- 
opment surrenders himself to various values. Man kneels under them as 
his idols. Nietzsche calls these idols ideas, and the pre-Nietzschean man 
for him is a platonist. Nietzschean superman differs from the platonist in 
that he realizes that all ideas ~ all the idols ~ are not imposed upon him 
by any higher power, but they are values set by man himself. A platonist 
sets these values without being aware that he does it, therefore he bends 
his head and falls down on his knees before them. Superman’s freedom 
is the will to set the values without himself succumbing to them, without 
ever adoring them. Life is having the courage and strength to use all the 
idols, the highest creations, as the manure to promote one’s growth. 

Superman constantly overcomes any set values. To overcome is to up- 
set. Truth and the world are but toys for the superman. The upsetting 
of values is necessary to uphold man as the values setter. And precisely 
because of this need Nietzsche stresses life, not in the mode of selfpreser- 
vation, but in the mode of self exceeding. To live is constantly to go 
above oneself. Man remains free by breaking the tables of values and by 
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replacing them with new ones. Therefore, in order to maintain his free- 
dom, man has constantly to exceed himself. 

Self cannot be self without values. On the other hand, self, when deter- 
mined by any values, ceases to be self — ceases to be values-setting. On 
the contrary, it succumbs to already set values. The true value is not that 
which guides man but that which leaves man free. Value — the Nietz- 
schean truth — is nothing but a shoe enabling the superman to travel 
better under the godless sky. 

Value is necessarily stabilized value. It is a value arising under the 
brush of the artist-superman. Clouds are stabilized by the painter on 
the picture, while the clouds themselves in the sky remain in flux. In 
itself reality is unstable and therefore it is neither valuable nor true. 
A stabilized value is an overpowered, comprehended and captivated 
value. It is a prey. Truth is true in captivity, where it carries the chains 
preventing its motion. Enslaved truth is violated truth and therefore an 
illusion. Because of this Nietzsche can say: ‘““Truth is a kind of deception, 
without which a certain kind of living being could not live.” * The living 
being which is in need of deceptions in order to live is man, and the 
superman differs from the ordinary man by his awareness of truth as 
deception. 

The truth as deception is not to be rejected. It is very fruitful since it 
permits the contemporary forms of scientism (pragmatism and logico- 
mathematics) to release the technologist for his unharnessed, godless 
domination of earth. Neither the scientist nor the technologist is aware 
that he is an offspring of Nietzsche. 

Superman changes truth to value. On the other hand, value renders 
superman possible — it gives him a free route to be. Reality, godless and 
meaningless in itself, is the soil which can and does nourish its domina- 
tion by the powers which grant meanings. Superman, the blonde beast, 
would not have been born were it not for the peaceful prey, un-guarded 
by the gods, waiting for him. 

For many centuries of Western civilization, there was never a super- 
man. Superman was brought about by a shift in man’s treatment of 
reality; previously man was subordinate to reality and idolized it, but 
now reality is subordinate to man and promotes his growth. The change 
of climate resulted in a different breed of man. This change of climate 
was not brought about by man, but induced by ‘God is dead.” When man 
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responds to it, it sets him free from the ordainments of the gods. This 
puts reality at his disposal. 

The former man (man prior to superman), for Nietzsche, is limited 
by various determinations. His sight is restrained and he himself is thwart- 
ed. Superman is free. He has open horizons around himself. His sky is 
high but starless. It is the distances that bring out his will and his enthu- 
siasm. Distances mean the lack of determination — the truthlessness. Dis- 
tances are the unordered and chaotic realms which superman fills up 
with his splendid creations. He gives birth to stars. “One must still have 
chaos in himself in order to give birth to a dancing star,” says Nietzsche.° 
Distances, uncurbed by determinations, make man superman, capable of 
projecting and creating; they make him an artist. 

Superman, who lives in the icy climate of mountain summits and has 
unobstructed horizons around him, has a free and open sight. With an 
eagle’s eye he penetrates the element of reality — meaningless and chaotic. 
And only thus can he be filled with the might and power to create and 
to destroy. The absence of determinations and the meaninglessness of 
reality are the marks of the absence of truth. To have courage to abide 
in a truthless godless world is to be a superman. To give birth to stars 
is to fix one’s own truths — one’s own values. The splendor of the super- 
man means the splendor of his truths — his stars. 

To live in a truthless reality is to live under a starless sky. Man with- 
out a star is man without an aim. Superman creates his own aims — his 
own stars. A created aim is not really an aim; man is not subordinate to 
it, but on the contrary, it is subordinate to him. Superman is aimless. An 
aimful being makes itself available to its aim and thus is good. Superman 
rules the aims created by himself; he has them at his disposal. Superman’s 
aimlessness marks him as transcending all goodness or evil. Aimlessness is 
superman’s kind of greatness — a godless greatness. 

Aimlessness is not idleness. It stores up superman’s power. Superman 
does not waste his power by seeking already fixed aims. He does not pay 
any dues to any gods, and he has no obligations to them. He does not 
waste his powers by adoring his own created aims. Aimless man is mighty 
and agressive; he is full of resources. His stored up power needs an outlet, 
and he has ample leeway to exhaust himself; superman goes out into the 
open and chaotic distances and creates his worlds. He does not create 
idols, but he fills chaos with his own meanings — with his own values. By 
giving meanings, he does not exhaust himself, because all his creations 
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point to him as their source and thus they strengthen his power by paying 
their dues back to him. They do not become lasting and independent. It 
they did, they would be true and would cease to be ‘illusionary.’ Any 
obstinacy has to be broken to manifest its untruth and also to manifest 
superman’s power, his supertruth. Superman along with his Apollonian 
creativeness carries in himself Dionysian chaos. Superman is a man of 
play. Like a child, he builds and destroys his castles, whereby he constant- 
ly rejuvenates his own power and holds his position of supertruth. The 
absence of truth, and superman’s being alone in the world without the 
gods, are the source of his power and dynamic energy. 

Superman has no solid ground beneath his feet, no stars above his 
head, and no paths on his meaningless earth. Nevertheless, he has cour- 
age and strength to live and to be. Moreover — and that is precisely what 
he wants; he has the open space for the overflow of his creative powers — 
ample distance for the darts of his stabilizing projections. A hammer is in 
need of ‘meaningless’ iron so that it may pound artistic forms out of it. 
Superman is an artist. By molding and organizing the meaningless world, 
superman, — the artist — spreads his meaningful artworks around. By 
transforming chaos into the meaningful beauty of godless man’s world, 
he simultaneously puts his own inner chaos into order by becoming the 
emperor upholding the meanings of the world. He tames chaos. Super- 
man — the starless, the godless, the pathless — dwells in a void. He is 
suspended over an abyss. His home is situated in the territory beyond all 
the habitats of things, of animals, and of midgets (men) — beyond all 
securities. The superman is in a totally different manner than things are. 
To abide in the manner of superman is to dwell in the icy climate of 
high mountains, where nothing else can live. It is to dwell like the gods 
without being a god. 

Superman molds chaos, and he has chaos in himself. What is chaos, 
the truthless? 


Ill. WILL TO POWER 


“Will to power’ is made up of ‘will’ and of ‘power, and it seems that 
if we know the meaning of these simultaneously we know the meaning of 
will to power. It is not so. Will to power cannot be understood on the 
grounds of common sense. Will is not a psychological entity and will to 
power is not eagerness for despotic rule. Will to power is a word for the 
very ‘essentiation’ of reality. It is philosophical. 
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Common sense knowledge often seems to be beyond question and often 
it is the standard measure for truth. The answers of common sense are 
unfounded. Common sense never makes any inquiry into its own grounds, 
into their unquestionability. It takes its own grounds and the meanings 
of things for granted. Only a philosopher questions them while trying to 
find the primary meaning of reality as such. Most of the time, therefore, 
a philosophical treatment of things ‘already known’ makes them ‘un- 
realistic. Philosophers are philosophers because of their mistrust in what 
is considered unquestionable. 

Because of its profundity, Nietzsche’s philosophy especially seems to 
deviate from the common sense understanding of reality. If we under- 
stand Nietzsche’s language in the ordinary everyday sense, his philosophy 
is often a semi-intoxicated raving about some amoral, atheistic, anarch- 
istic, antisocial and anticultural desires arising from the darkness of a 
insane soul. 

A common sense vocabulary does not suffice to express the most funda- 
mental structures of reality. Therefore, Nietzsche — just like any great 
philosopher — uses ordinary words in an extraordinary way to express the 
profound meaning of reality. Will to power is no compound of well 
known entities, but the fundamental event of reality in the Nietzschean 
phase of Philosophy. Whatever exists and is real is a manifestation of 
will to power which prevails in the make-up of everything insofar as it is 
real. 

To elucidate the meaning of will to power, Nietzsche uses interchange- 
ably the expressions ‘life’ and ‘art.’ These too cannot be taken in their 
ordinary sense. However, the crisscross of the meanings of life and art 
with the meanings of will and power makes will to power somewhat 
easier to understand. 

Art, according to Nietzsche, makes will to power very clear. Art for 
him has the aspect of the whole. A masterpiece of art is a world of its 
own. It is a selfsubsisting totality which grants meaning to any element 
within this totality. Art is upheld by the creator of art. On the other hand 
it is by creating art that an artist himself becomes an artist. He becomes 
such by fixing things in their realness — by holding them in the scope of 
his perspective. Whatever arrives in the world of a work of art acquires 
its stability by being projected by the art creator and fixed there in its 
meaningful persistence. As a planet circling around its sun acquires the 
stability of its path from the stability of the sun, and thus is a planet, so 
any entity in the world of art is meaningful and has its stability because 
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of the stabilizing power of the artist. On the other hand, the artist himself 
is the artist by holding things in the world of his artistic perspective, just 
as the sun is the sun by having ‘frozen’ its planets firmly in their paths. 

An artist dominates the entities of his artworld and, on the other hand, 
he is in need of them to maintain his artistic power. The artist who wills 
his artistic values wills his own artistic power. These ‘two’ willings are 
one. To will values is to will the power — is will to power. Willing and 
power belong together and are one. To ignore this belonging together 
and to operate with dismembered elements and again to ‘see’ the whole 
as the sum total of elements is to be ‘wise’ in the manner of common 
sense. A pig can thus be considered as a walking compound of shoulders, 
hams, pork chops, segments of bacon, and so on. 

Art or the will to power ‘essentiates’ things and man in its world. To 
found things in man and then to see man as depending on the things 
calls for a third realm which determines things and man in a different 
way. Art or will to power in its concealed grounds is ‘unthingly.’ In a 
different way it holds things and man under its ordinance. Nietzsche in 
the concealed depths of his philosophy is the philosopher of the Ordi- 
nance. 

An artist can maintain himself as an artist only by creating his own 
world. To create once and for all — to establish a lasting and true world — 
is to lose oneself as an artist and to become dependent upon the world 
created. Creation must be followed by destruction. Destruction, as well 
as creation, is the manifestation of will to power. Destruction, of course, 
cannot be the aim of the artist, who is essentially world-creating. Destruc- 
tion means rather the consideration of already created values as chaos — 
as ‘meaningless’ means to create higher values, a new world. Destruction 
in this way is a phase of creation. 

Will to power is creation-destruction as one event. In this event reali- 
ties come forward as stabilized — creator as well as creatures. Nietzsche’s 
understanding of art pays little attention to objects stabilized; it is mostly 
concerned with the stabilizing subject. Therefore a work of art remains 
uninvestigated by him. It is seen only as what it is in the perspective of 
the art creator, the artist. This is so because in will to power he also 
stresses only the subject who sets values and creates his world. Neither 
art nor will to power is seen by Nietzsche as the ‘third’ trans-subjective 
as well as trans-objective reality which stabilizes both — creator and crea- 
tures. Nietzsche stresses this, that man is unceasingly creating; he de- 
stroys the old values for his creation. The destruction of values prevents 
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him from succumbing to them and discloses him as having them at his 
disposal. Will to power seems to be exhausted by the creating subject and 
the created objects. In the light of Heideggerian philosophy, however, 
the creator and created values manifest the event of will to power. By 
manifesting this event the creator is the place holder, the stead (the Da) 
of this Event of Being (of Sein). The Event of will to power, thus under- 
stood, is the ordainment of the Ordinance. The creator, as serving it, is 
great. . 

Nietzsche stresses that a being which sets values stands above the values 
— above the truths. Truth as value is truth by according itself with the 
will which sets values. Truth is subordinate to will. Will to power is truer 
than truth and truer than objectivity. Gan it be that it is also truer than 
subjectivity? Objects are illusions while the subject is real. The subject is 
real by being the place where tne Event of will to power takes its stand. 
In this way will to power has at its disposal the subject and the object. 

To be in a real sense is to set values; it is more than to be true — more 
than to be fixed or set as a value. To be in a real sense is to seek and 
set, it is to will. By willing, a being wills not only the values but also its 
own growth. Consequently, inasmuch as things are, they are, not because 
they are valuable, but because they prevail in a perspective which founds 
values. To have a perspective means to dominate, or to command the 
chaos. To command, to dominate, is to turn chaos into cosmos; it is to be 
— to be will to power. 

Hence, anything which is, as long as it is, is because of the will to 
power in it; to be is to live, to grow, to use all things as the means for 
one’s growth or being — to use them as valuable. According to Nietzsche, 
the will to power is the very principle, the inmost essence of any being.® 
Therefore any being is a being because of its stabilizing perspective by 
which it extends its power. “Each specific body strives to become the 
master of all space and to extend its own power (its will to power) and 
to rebuff all that which resists the extension of its being.” * Man is the 
being which is ‘perspective’ in the most intense way, therefore he is by 
manifesting the will to power in the most realistic way. 

The understanding of the subject as the place where all the objective 
truths are founded has its beginning with Descartes’ ‘cogito ergo sum! 
Leibniz extends the subjectivity — and thereby the realness — to any being 
whatsoever by treating it as a monad. A monad 1s because it reflects the 


6 Cf. Nietzsche, Wille zur Macht, p. 468. 
7 Cf. [bid., p. 430. 
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whole reality in itself, just as a being is by manifesting the will to power 
in itself. For Leibniz, the whole is the supreme monad (God); it is by 
reflecting itself. By reflecting itself, it founds all other monads, and these 
are by reflecting the supreme monad. Kant shifts the world creating 
artistic aspect from the supreme monad to the human subject; Nietzsche 
shifts it to any being whatever which 1s real. 

Everything is but an illusion, except will to power, which glitters by 
creating and destroying like the ever restless waves of the ocean. The ‘un- 
thingly’ glitter of will to power rests on things and makes them ‘thingly.’ 
By having this shine of will to power in themselves, things are real. Man 
is the will to power by carrying its shine openly — by carrying it in such a 
way that he, even though thrown, himself makes a re-throw on the 
grounds of the throwness of the will to power. Things carry the shine of 
will to power without being open to it. Will to power is the Element in 
which things and man ‘essentiate’ themselves. Thus understood, will to 
power is the Ordinance which ordains differently things and man. This 
aspect of the power which prevails over all things and over man can be 
noticed more clearly, perhaps, in another problem of importance in 
Nietzsche’s philosophy. This is the problem of the eternal return of the 
same. 


IV. ETERNAL RETURN 


The will to power establishes a world by ‘freezing’ or stabilizing chaotic 
flux. “To give the status of being to becoming — this is the supreme will 
to power,” says Nietzsche.® As long as chaotic reality does not come with- 
in the perspective of will to power, it has no meaning — no truth or value. 
Whatever is valuable has the character (the status) of objective being. 
Will to power, by willing and dominating values, gives itself a meaningful 
stance — is a subjective being. A subjective being is a being in a more 
fundamental sense than are those beings which are fixed in the perspec- 
tives of the subject. Will to power erupts from chaos and brings up its 
own world by arranging and ordaining values. The meaningless flux be- 
comes a meaningful and static creation. 

How does will to power occur? How does the chaotic flux acquire its 
standing and stability? A world of things arises by being stabilized; it 
disintegrates by being used as ‘meaningless’ material for a new world. 
All such fluctuation between a newly established world and its unques- 
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tioned surrender to a still newer world is an event which dominates not 
so much the things as the worlds. The eternal return of the same stands 
above the things and man. The eternal return of the same is the event 
which ‘essentiates’ the stability of a subject, and on his grounds it ‘essen- 
tiates’ the things. The season of the year or the even intervals of day and 
night have their stability — even though they are in constant flux — from 
the sway of nature which prevails in every district of reality. Even the 
historical events are not premeditated or planned by man. They stabilize 
man by ordaining him to be a ‘stable island’ in reality’s incessant flux. 

Is will to power, which orderly stabilizes all values, itself ordered in 
any way, or is it chaotically free and uncurbed in itself? According to 
Nietzsche, will to power proceeds in such a way that it constantly returns 
to the same. It grows and constantly outgrows itself; however, it never 
escapes itself. This incessant recurrence in the midst of flux gives a quasz 
stability to the instability of will to power. 

The chaos of reality is not really chaos (in the sense of orderless con- 
fusion). Reality consists of beings but they are real only as far as they 
partake in the event of will to power. Whatever is, assembles will to 
power on itself and thus is will to power. Every being is a monad — a 
centre of totality, an ordering and commanding centre in the midst of 
chaos. The whole reality is an ocean with waves hitting each other and 
using each other as ‘truths’ — as stabilities organized by the stabilizing 
centres of will to power. Chaos therefore is not really chaos since it is 
always stabilized in one way or another. The procedure of stabilization 
constantly occurs and recurs. It is stable. 

A monad is a centre, even though it be merely a tiny element in the 
world of another monad. It may be such without ever being aware that 
it is such. And also the will to power in its freedom, even though con- 
stantly outgrowing and exceeding itself, nevertheless constantly arrives 
at itself. Freedom and necessity, therefore, go hand in hand. Consequent- 
ly, in spite of superman’s unrestrained freedom in the orderly stabilization 
and creation of his world, he himself succumbs to the law of eternal re- 
turn. A certain monad — a certain centre of will to power — can become 
a ‘satellite’ of another monad, and thus be a chaos for it. The dynamic 
lives of the monads (the steads) of will to power are held by the law of 
eternal return in their free sway. Reality is chaos and yet it is orderly — 
not only because it is faced and ordered by an outbreak of will to power, 
but because it is orderly held in the path of eternal return. 

Eternal return is not something extrinsic to will to power and different 
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from it; rather it is its essence. Will to power wills beyond itself and re- 
turns to itself. Its path is a ring — the essence of its willing. The eternal 
return stabilizes the never resting ocean of reality. Stabilization of this 
kind takes in the lowest and the highest tides. Moreover, it takes the low 
tides as being the same as the high ones. “Whence come the highest 
mountains? so did I once ask. Then did I learn that they come out of the 
sea.” ° These words of Zarathustra reveal that the highest can be such 
by setting itself against the lowest. The eternal return means the sameness 
of every point in the ring. In it every point is the highest and the !owest 
at once. 

Zarathustra is essentially a mountain climber. He dislikes the plains. 
A mountain climber knows the world of the snowcapped summits with 
icy and lucid air around them. He can know them principally because he 
also knows the plains, the lowlands. A mountain climber can be such by 
approaching the mountain from the lowlands. By belonging to the ele- 
ment of low and high, he can see both as a unity, in a correlated same- 
ness; he can know eternal return — the sameness of every point in a ring. 
He knows what is, and is wise. 

Zarathustra is great because he knows what is. He says: “He, how- 
ever, who is of my nature doth not avoid such an hour, the hour that 
saith unto him: ‘Now only dost thou go the way to thy greatness! Summit 
and abyss — these are now composed together!” *° The greatness of Zara- 
thustra consists in his knowledge of the eternal return of the same. Man 
is the will to power par excellence because he not only curbs the chaos 
around him into values, but he is aware of the concealed order of chaos 
which consists of varied and multiple breakthroughs of will to power as 
arranged in the ring of eternal return. The breakthroughs occur in the 
things, and the knowledge of them is the knowledge of will to power in 
its sway. ‘The sway of will to power is the eternal return. The one who 
knows the course of the will to power — who knows the high and the low 
as belonging together — knows the eternal return as the fundamental 
Event of reality; he is the superman — wise and great. Superman, the 
man of the future, can be superman by cutting himself off from the ‘last’ 
man — man of contemporary times. Without man there can be no super- 
man, Just as without the lowlands there can be no summits. Superman 
belongs together with man; he 1s the superman. 


9 Nietzsche, Philosophy of, p. 169. 

10 Tbid., p. 168. Cf. also Heidegger, Nietzsche, Vol. I, pp. 213-318. Here Hei- 
degger gives an excellent interpretation of will to power as involved in the eternal 
return of the same, which comprises the high and the low. 
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Zarathustra, whose home is the summits, is related to the lowlands, 
without which there cannot be any summits. Since the sea lies lowest, 
Zarathustra, the mountain climber, is also the seafarer. Zarathustra, the 
summit, has nothing to obscure his sight, has nothing he would revere 
and bend his head to. He is godless. A godless being knows the belonging 
together, the matrimony of summits and lowlands. 

In this matrimony, the lowlands succumb to the mountains, and be- 
cause of this Zarathustra cannot attach himself to the lowlands; his way 
is the way upwards. “I do not praise the land where butter and honey 
flow!” he says,’* and thus stresses that he belongs to the summits. It is 
his home, and his home is his temple. There is nothing more heavenly. 
By seeking the summits and striving after the highest stars — ad astra - 
he keeps on climbing even higher until he reaches beyond all the summits 
and leaves his stars behind himself. “Up, upwards, until thou hast even 
thy stars under thee!” * is Zarathustra’s slogan. The star seeking super- 
man is not the superman. The superman has nothing above his head. 

On the way towards his highest summit, Zarathustra discovers a sea, 
a dark lowland of pain. Night surrounds him — a clear night with clear 
stars. Stars twinkle up high in the firmament and they twinkle just as 
much in the lowest of lowlands — the surface of the sea. Zarathustra’s 
summits coincide with his lowlands. In the ring, the high and the low are 
the same. Zarathustra’s godless freedom takes him to the heights which 
turn out to be the valleys; whence his pain. “Summit and abyss — these 
are now comprised together.” ** “Out of the deepest must the highest 
come to its heights.” * 

Having crossed the mountain sea, the seafarer Zarathustra resumes his 
climb towards the summits. He does it with the awareness that the low 
has to be carried up to the high whereto it belongs. Here he discovers a 
dwarf as his companion. Zarathustra, the superman, man of the summits, 
belongs together with the lowest of men, the dwarf. “O Zarathustra, thou 
stone of wisdom, thou sling-stone, thou star-destroyer! Thyself threwest 
thou so high, but every thrown stone must fall!” © 

Both travelers, the superman and the dwarf, reach a gateway where 
two roads run together — the road backwards and the road forwards. 


11 Tbid. 
12 Ibid. 
13 Tbid. 
14 Tbid. 
15 [bid., p. 169. 
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Both run to eternity and have no end. Here, again, the lowlands of past 
and the summits of the future are in one — they run together in a ring. 
The dwarf and the superman are twins. The name over the gateway, 
‘This Moment,’ shows the togetherness of past and future; it is where 
past and future are present. Whoever is on the summit can have the best 
view of the lowlands. He represents the lowlands as well as the summits. 
He lodges the all (the Ring of eternal return) in himself. He is a break- 
through of a ring in the Ring. He becomes a ring in miniature — a dwarf 
ring — the all in here and now. 

Zarathustra who knows and seeks the high, also knows and seeks the 
low. He is the under-stander of the Ring (of the eternal return of the 
same): he understands it and dwells under its sway. Superman is exposed 
to the Ring. His exposure is not a blind surrender to this supreme law of 
Nature — as things are surrendered to it — but free. The Ring is the Ring 
of freedom, and superman, because of his free surrender, is himself a 
ring. He is the Da (place holder or stead) of the Ring (of physis). 

Zarathustra can be superman by keeping company with inframan, the 
dwarf. In his company, superman can set himself off from inframan and 
thus be superman. Man’s greatness necessarily involves human lowliness 
and mortality along with his divine splendor. The Ring is the ring of 
eternity and thus of life, and simultaneously it is the ring of death, of 
perishing. It is Mother Earth — eternal life giver and eternal life de- 
stroyer. It is physis. 

Another two significant symbols in Nietzsche’s philosophy which mani- 
fest Nature and express the supertruth of eternal return are the snake 
and the eagle. A snake belongs to the earth, whereas the eagle is the bird 
of the summits. Every point of the snake’s body is in touch with the earth, 
with its moist and dark elements, whereas an eagle is all above the earth 
— always fully bathed in the light of the highest heights. Togetherness of 
the snake and the eagle is the togetherness of concealing and revealing 
powers of physis. 

As Zarathustra, the superman, walks, the eagle, circling in the blue 
sky, carries the snake twisted around its neck. This magnificent image 
manifests the eternal return (the ring of the circling eagle) as present in 
the ‘Moment’ (the Da of the snake — the miniature ring in the Ring of 
eternal return). Eternity becomes apparent in the ‘Moment’ — in the 
stand of physts in a thing. A thing ‘essentiates’ itself by holding the shine 
of eternity (assembling it) on itself and thus revealing it. The eternity of 
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physis is most intensely apparent in the ‘Moment’ of the logos of man — 
in a world of values created by him. 

To be a superman is to consider the stars as stepping stones to greater 
heights. The superman has to be on the top. He can be such by being a 
ring in the Ring, since the top is the top by its dependence on the bottom; 
therefore he, by seeking the top, has to seek the bottom; he has to mani- 
fest the bottom as well as the top — he has to manifest the whole Ring. 
If he does not, he falls out of the Ring and ceases to be godless. 

If the will to power is thinkable as the essence of a being, that is, if it 
is thinkable in a ‘thingly’ way, the eternal return is obviously ‘unthingly.’ 
It is the Event to which all the stable entities are subordinate. Since the 
will to power is situated — has its steads — in thing and in man, it gives 
the impression of belonging to things or man. Whenever will to power 1s 
understood as the shine of the Event — the Event of the Eternal Return — 
then it (the shine of will to power) does not belong to things, but these 
belong to it — especially since things are things because of this shine. 
Eternal return is the ‘unthingly’ (unstable) grounds of all that is ‘thingly’ 
(stable). Yet the eternal return has its own stability — the ‘unthingly’ 
stability of the Ring. Therefore, the will to power can be thought of as 
the ‘unthingly (a priori) shine on the things (@ posteriori), the shine 
which makes them possible. 

The Event of the eternal return is Nature. It is the Greek physts which 
breaks through from its concealment into openness in the late phase of 
philosophy. The element of dark in Nature intimately belongs together 
with the element of light. Day and night, summer and winter, growth 
and decay, life and death — one cannot be without the other. In the 
darkness of the earth white lilies are born. 

Zarathustra’s eagle and snake, his summits and lowlands, his creative- 
ness and destructiveness, he himself and his dwarf companion — belong 
together in the Ring, in the Event of eternal Nature. 

Nietzsche is the turn in the way of Ordinance which abandons the 
‘unthingly’ subjective logos and replaces it with ‘unthingly’ subjective 
physis. Logos for Nietzsche is an illusion. It is a thrown perspective of 
physis in which beings can appear and thus be true and real. Not only 
things are true and real in these perspectives, but physis itself. Perspective 
stabilizes everything, including physis. To stabilize is to present the Event 
as non-Event — to falsify the Event. Stabilization or logos must be de- 
stroyed in order to free the Event of physis. Physis constantly chains and 
frees itself. The mighty Event of freeing necessarily involves the enslave- 
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ment which checks (arrests) the Event. Only by breaking the arresting 
bonds can the Event of Freedom be manifested. The high can be high 
only because of the low, which sets it off. 

The realness of superman does not consist in his created values or 
worlds, but in his event of creation. In this sense superman is the in- 
tensified physis. Physis is the will to power which eternally returns, and, 
by crushing its stabilizing logoi, eternally stresses itself as the same — the 
undisclosed Event of physis. Will to power is divine, the ‘unthingly’ ever 
concealed and all ruling might. Superman is superman by being the in- 
tensification of this might, a stead where it sways the most. 

Man is the intensification of physis because he is aware of the illusio- 
nary character of logos, of truth. Superman is superman because he is 
truthless. He is such by standing above truths — by being the will to 
power, its stead, whence it rules the truths. Nietzsche’s man 1s the stead 
of physis (Nature), while Hegel’s man is the stead of logos (Spirit). 

The Event of Reality (the will to power) which ‘essentiates’ itself in 
the eternal return of the same, is or ‘essentiates’ itself by never disclosing 
itself. Disclosure is its falsification or disturbance. Much the same must 
be said of man, the place holder of will to power. Created values are 
stabilizations of man’s creative, artistic power; only when smashed do 
they set man’s creative power to seek new aims and set new values. To 
create is (for physis as well as for man) at once to affirm and to deny. 
It is to stress logos as true and instantly to deny its truth — to see it as 
illusion. In this way the creative power of physis and of man remains 
concealed and thus truer than truth. 

Nietzsche is a philosopher of undisclosed physis. His superman is the 
place holder not of logos, but of physis, of concealment. For Nietzsche, 
man is the intensified physis — its peak. Therefore his understanding of 
physis is subjective, man-related. Nietzsche is the philosopher of subjec- 
tive and logos-less physis, while Hegel is the philosopher of subjective 
and physis-less logos. In a similar way Nietzsche differs from Plato, the 
philosopher of ideas (of logos without physis). 

Eternal return holds sway over all things by holding them all in the 
shine of will to power. This shine stands in things from without. Its 
stands or steads are anterior to things — they disclose things. Man, as the 
stead, differs from things as steads insofar as he is open to the Event of 
Nature. His openness to the Event makes him Eventlike. Man is the 
Event in miniature — a ring in the Ring. The Event of eternal return is 
the physis, and man, as open to it, is himself an intensification of physis. 
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However, his physis is not his; it is a stand, a stead, of the physis — a 
stead where the Event or Ordinance of Nature takes place. The ring in 
miniature belongs to the Ring in gross. Man is subordinate to the Ordi- 
nance of Nature. Such man is no longer godless, since the Ordinance of 
Nature comes forward in diverse facets as the logoz of the gods. Godless 
superman in his concealed roots is godly. 


PART III 


CONTEMPORARY MAN 


CHAPTER XITI 


GREATNESS OF CONTEMPORARY MAN 


Contemporary man, when looked at from the perspective of the sway of 
Ordinance, offers us a view totally different from that which is commonly 
maintained. In the epoch of philosophy Ordinance ‘essentiates’ itself as 
the Event of physis-is-logos. It rules not just the thought of the Early 
Greek Philosophers, but also that of Plato and, in its own way, it sways 
the Aristotelian and Thomistic thought in the lowlands of its beings- 
orientation, which it then guides towards the modern philosophies, 
awakening these to re-awareness of ‘unthingly’ reality. Finally it brings 
contemporary thought to a realization that the ‘unthingly’ forces are not 
under human control, but belong to reality or Nature herself at whose 
disposition man stands. 

The disclosure of contemporary man’s implication in or being-exposed 
to the Event of reality is not just found in the writings of contemporary 
philosophers, but in the very standing of contemporary man — in scien- 
tism and especially in technology. 

The decisive move from modern to contemporary thought occurs with 
the understanding of the true meaning of consciousness or subjectivity, 
where it is no longer seen as a posession of man, but on the contrary, as 
that which founds the being-man. 

Consciousness is the open illuminated and illuminating stage where all 
beings are by having a role provided for them by the light of conscious- 
ness. In their acts they are true and real. Consciousness encounters the 
beings, and only by being thus encountered are they the objects. To be- 
come true and real by being confronted by the subject is to be an object. 

Beings in the medieval ages are not objects, since they are not deter- 
mined in their being by a human subject. They are creatures, since their 
being consists in their being-created by the Almighty Creator. Only in the 
Greek times beings are beings; they are neither creatures nor objects. A 
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being is by being disclosed in the light of Being (physis). By being dis- 
closed thus a being is physis-like; it is a physical being. To be physical is 
not to be physis, but to carry the shine of physis and thereby to disclose 
the disclosing light itself. Disclosure is truth, and truth is the manner in 
which physis is; it is its logos. All beings are true by being held in the 
logos, the ordering might of physis. 

Ancient man is checked by physis, medieval man by God, but modern 
man is unchecked; he holds and guides himself. The determining and 
guiding reins of all entities are transferred from physis to the hands of 
the Creator, and with Descartes they fall into the hands of man. 

The subject determines all the objects, himself escaping any determina- 
tion. He is open and therefore a being of possibilities. The subject has 
ontological primacy over things, the objects, without himself being God. 
Objects, since they are determined, are not beings of possibility. A goose 
can never become an eagle, nor can a birch become an oak. A thing 
necessarily maintains its manner of being and does not become ‘progres- 
sive.’ God, as Supreme Being, is all actuality and therefore anything 
potential or possible is unthinkable in Him. Only man is not bound by 
necessity to be in a rigidly set way. He has open horizons around him 
with inexhaustible possibilities. 

As long as man is thought of as fitted in the plan of Providence, he has 
a clearly outlined path for himself which leads him to the ultimate goal 
which is set for him. As soon as man becomes the centre of gravity of 
reality, he does not at the same time become the infinite or immobile 
being. He is merely freed from a prescribed plan or path and has to plan 
and design his own path. He becomes the being of possibilities, and his 
main possibility is himself. He constantly betters his way of being by 
determining or accomodating beings around himself, in accordance with 
his own needs, as the means to promote his own growth. Such a better- 
ment is civilization which is marked by progress. The progress of civiliza- 
tion is rooted in man, the being of possibilities. The being of possibilities 
is necessarily incomplete and thus it itself is its possibility par excellence. 
Freed from any divine plan, a progressive being is necessarily is a godless 
being. 

By being godless, man constantly aims for his own completion with no 
guidance but his own. Contemporary man, as a godless being, has endless 
opportunities. He uses these opportunities principally to augment his own 
being, his will to power. By doing this, he sways all the beings around 
him by determining their meanings. In his own growth, he subdues things 
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around himself in various ways. He drags behind him his own world of 
beings, glittering with humanistic hues. This glittering 1s caused by con- 
temporary man’s progressiveness which constantly throws a new forming 
and stabilizing light upon his already humanized things. 

The possibility of being-man, free for growth, induces diverse possibili- 
ties in things. The inexhaustibility of human possibility lends similar in- 
exhaustability to his things, the objects. The things of contemporary man 
can be diversely exploited. They have endless possibilities because of the 
possibility of man’s own godless augmentation. The character of endless- 
ness, located in godless man, contaminates all the things of his world. 
Contemporary man builds up his world in greatly increasing dimensions. 
He can lift mountains, bridge gaps, throw thousands of tons of various 
instruments into outer space, and each year he can keep on surpassing 
his own achievements. This character of immensity, most strikingly mani- 
fest in Americanism, prevails not just in the continent called America, 
but around the globe. Americanism is the peak of scientific, or rather 
technological, humanization of the earth, or even of the universe. It is 
considered great. Wherein consists its greatness? 

The greatness of Americanism is the very same as that of Nietzsche, 
of Kant, of Berkeley, or Descartes. They all share the same standing; they 
determine the truth and being of things, and they themselves transcend 
things — are ‘unthingly.’ To determine the truth and being of things 
totally on the grounds of subjectivity is to be godless. Greatness in the 
mode of godlessness — in spite of its diametrically different standing from 
that of the mythical man — is greatness, since, while the mythical man 
surrenders himself to gods, the Americanist refuses to do so, and thus 
both of them, even though in different ways, are characterized by divinity. 

The greatness of Americanism is such that it determines the meanings 
of things, and itself stands outside them by ruling them from the grounds 
of subjectivity as anterior to those of ‘thingness.’ The structure of a sub- 
ject and that of an object is not the same. God, understood in medieval 
philosophy as the Supreme Being, determines all the beings.* In order 
for Americanism to determine all the beings, it must consider them as 
not swayed by any power, by any being — be it supreme or not — and as 
totally exposed to it (to Americanism). The Americanist must be godless. 

1 Thomistic philosophy, by considering things and God as beings (by consider- 
ing God ‘thingly’), does not maintain the difference of God and things. According 
to Thomism, the difference between God and things consists in the difference of 


intensity or degree of ‘beingness’ between them. God has the highest intensity of 
being, and therefore He is Supreme being. 
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Without this attitude, there cannot be any exhaustive domination of the 
reality of beings, any exhaustive determination of the meanings, truth, 
and being of each being. A godly man respects things and sees in them 
the mark of divinity; the godless man commands them and lets them 
respect himself.? 

The greatness of modern man does not consist in his ruling of things, 
but in his belonging to the ‘unthingly’ grounds of subjectivity. ‘These 
grounds ultimately are ruled by the Ordinance which carries history. 
Therefore, man’s belonging to subjectivity is his rendering himself avail- 
able to the sway of Ordinance. The great modern philosophers are great, 
not because of their fully authentic thought, but because of their ability 
to respond to the sway of Ordinance. Man becomes the subject, he runs 
history, is progressive, and creates Americanism by falling in accordance 
with the ordainments of Ordinance. 

A Greek hero was great, not because he was concerned with human 
affairs and fought his enemies, displaying thereby his godlike powers, but 
because he was godlike, and he was godlike by making himself available 
to gods and their higher might. 

How is it with the greatness of contemporary man? With our great- 
ness? Our works and achievements are vast. We penetrate various fields 
of reality and fill them with our marvelous creations. On the one hand, 
we analyze everything until we reach almost unperceivable, hardly imag- 
inable ultramicroscopic particles; on the other hand, we are dealing with 
distances expressed in lightyears — distances which exceed imagination. 
Is not modern man’s world great then? If it is, it is great in a highly 
different sense from the primaeval greatness of the Greeks. The greatness 
of modern, or rather, of contemporary man seems to be fully located in 
man himself, while the greatness of the Greeks was genuine — it was an- 
chored in their gods. Man was great by making himself available to his 
gods and thereby displaying their superior power and being. As soon, 
however, as we realize that the contemporary man must discover his path 
in the sway of Ordinance in order to be great, then this greatness and the 
early understanding of greatness seem to coincide by indicating greatness 


2 The modern philosophies differ from the medieval ones by having extended 
their insights past ‘thingly’ reality. The subject and Ding an sich are ‘unthingly’; 
they are anterior to things. God, the supernatural reality, transcends not only 
‘thingly’ things, but also the ‘unthingly’ subject and Ding an sich, since these are 
natural realities. Modern man is godless only in so far as he ignores God as Supre- 
me being, whereas about God as supernatural reality modern philosophies have 
nothing to say philosophically. 
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as the availability of man to the sway of a greater reality — to gods or to 
Ordinance as Nature. 

Are there any signs or marks in contemporary man’s dwelling, deeds, 
or achievements which would lead us towards the discovery of real or 
genuine greatness in him? If there are, they are concealed under layers 
of ungreatness. Approached peripherally, contemporary man is obviously 
godless, and therefore he cannot be great. Contemporary man rules 
nature, while greatness consists in man’s availability to Nature. 

Nature, as Ordinance, assembles and holds things in its sway, and ar- 
ranges paths and trails for man to ‘fall’ and even to ‘mis-fall.’ A mis- 
fallen man can cease to be a traveler on the trails of Being (Nature) and 
become a stable monarch, from whom all the paths seem to begin and 
to whom they seem to lead. 

Man in Ordinance does not fall blindly; he partakes in his fall and has 
his hand involved in his own guidance. His hand guides along the paths 
(or away from them) outlined and ‘normalized’ by the Hand of Nature. 
Man, by being aware of his guidance, is aware of the Guide (Nature) 
and her ways. Such an awareness is an understanding in the sense of 
under-standing. 

Man’s ability to deviate from the paths of Ordinance is rooted in his 
ability to ignore these paths. However, even such ignorance, or man’s 
ability to ignore, are not of his own; he has them from Ordinance. Man 
in his fall knows or ignores the network of the paths on the landscape of 
Nature. This knowledge and ignorance belong together, since primarily 
they both belong to Nature (to Being). Being itself, entangled in this 
knowledge-ignorance, is the primaeval thought. A thought illucidates and 
illuminates obscurities. It is always revealing. It is so because of Being’s 
concealing or darkening might. That which opposes any illucidation 
shares in and contributes to the illucidation of the world in which we 
live and in which we encounter our things. 

Such a primordial or primary illucidation is not of a ‘human’ kind, is 
not at all ‘logical.’ It is the pre-logical thought of Ordinance which alone 
ordains man to think or to ‘mis-think.’ This pre-logical thinking is ‘norm- 
alized’ (held-in-sway) by Nature itself. The ‘human’ thought makes itself 
available to the swaying norms of Nature. Such a thought is more than 
thought; it is the dwelling, the ethos. 

Pre-logical or primaeval thought today inevitably has to be obscure. 
Its obscurity has much to do with the lack of firm grounds (instability) 
in the thinker, which becomes more and more manifest with the up- 
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coming Turn — the turn from anthropocentric to Nature-oriented stance. 
On the other hand, such an obscurity is owed to the fact that fundamen- 
tally the inought of a thinker is the possession of Nature, wherefore a 
thinker thinks on borrowed terms, and since the primordial thought of 
Being makes the thinker ‘fall’ by its approach as well as by its withdrawal, 
the thoughts of the thinker, his knowledge or ignorance, do not really 
belong to him; rather they belong to Ordinance itself, to Being. 

In spite of its obscurity, the thought of Being (of Nature) is illucida- 
tive, and it is the ultimate foundation of any logical, any ‘cultivated’ or 
‘sober’ thought. The obscurity of primaeval thought does not mean its 
inferiority to logical thought. The logical principles and the firmness and 
stability of the thinker, as the subject, are founded on the ‘shaky’ and 
seemingly unfirm grounds of pre-logical thought. The ‘shaky’ grounds of 
knowledge-ignorance found and grant ‘solid’ and ‘firm’ grounds to logical 
thought which pretends to be very ‘sober’ and ‘fundamental.’ 

Logical thought, in spite of its claim to unquestionability, ignores logos, 
the grounds of any knowability, and therefore it is ignorance. However, 
ignorance belongs together with knowledge, since it ultimately responds 
to the withdrawal of the sway of Ordinance. A real or genuine (pre- 
logical) thought can disclose or become aware of Nature by a responsive 
insight into or availability to her. Ignorance by its unconcern, its not 
caring, or refusal to make itself available, conceals Nature. In its conceal- 
ment it feeds itself on Nature and therefore its concealing shell of ignor- 
ance is the guide towards the knowledge of Nature and her Ordinance. 
Knowledge of Nature and Ordinance lacks logical clarity and therefore 
is inevitably obscure. 

In a subjective-objective world clarity reigns. In the pre-subjective and 
pre-objective realm of Nature obscurity prevails. Nevertheless, this pri- 
maeval obscurity is more fundamentally true. The meaning of a giant 
pine on the bank of a river is much more ‘obscure’ then that of a stack 
of ‘two by fours’ surfaced and ready to be used for a wall. A rationalistic 
system grants clarity to things and words, but it takes their life away. 
Things or words without the primordial life merely conceal what they are. 

To dig down into the world of contemporary man means to penetrate 
its peripheral clarity and reach its obscure undergrounds. These under- 
grounds, even though not clear, are true since the clarity and truth of 
our world is carried by them. Moreover, in these grounds the milestones 
can be discovered which point out our future way for us. 

The Event of physis-is-logos which prevails in the sway of the Ordi- 
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nance holds the thought of philosophers as exposed to its ruling power 
and thereby gives to it its unity. Because of this, the tenet which main- 
tains that society or cultural eras are molded by philosophers and their 
ideas is only peripherally true. Ultimately humanity is ruled and swayed 
by the Ordinance. Philosophers, who influence and shape the under- 
standing of reality by their society or cultural fellowmen, are themselves 
but the instruments in the hands of the Ordinance which sways the 
thought and dwelling of people. Philosophers are merely those who try 
to disclose and formulate the principles upon which the human thinking 
and dwelling rest. These principles have their roots in the Ordinance 
itself. 

In the view of the sway of Ordinance, we must now try to see how 
contemporary man belongs in or is surrendered to this sway and what 
can be the prospects for his future. 

The thinking and dwelling of present day man is marked by sciences 
and technology. It remains now to see how scientific and technological 
man is involved in the sway of Ordinance and where he is led by it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SCIENTISM 


In the grounds of sciences and technology there are hidden movements 
which are not wholly in man’s hands. These movements are the move- 
ments of Ordinance, which ordains everything historical (as well as nat- 
ural). It thus ordains also the historical thought of mankind. An inquiry 
into historical thought is bound to disclose the movement of Ordinance 
itself. 

Ordinance, the hidden historicity, underlies all philosophy and its man- 
ifest problems. It is trans-philosophical. It even has much of a mythical 
character in itself. Nevertheless, it is present in the essence of sciences and 
technology, and because of this these belong together with philosophy. 
Such a belonging together tends to come to light in the Turn of our 
times. In the Turn the most advanced thought becomes the most prima- 
ry, therefore it seems to be regressive. Following the path of the Turn, 
the thinker returns to the beginnings of the path of thought, and thus he 
himself truly belongs in thought — the thought of Ordinance. The ultra- 
modern highway turns unnoticeably into the primaeval archaic path, and 
man turns himself over to the invisible hands of future gods. Ordinance 
is the grounds of thought as well as of greatness. 

‘Manifest’ philosophies are dependent. They are the links in the chain 
of Philosophy. Philosophy links the earliest beginnings of philosophy with 
its latest outcomes. An inquiry into major ‘manifest’ philosophies helps 
to disclose Philosophy as such and lets the major ‘manifest’ philosophies 
appear as its phases. Philosophy as such coincides with Ordinance, the 
movement which carries the ‘essentiations’ of things, of men, and of their 
thoughts. Philosophy, especially its latest phases, determines the outbreak 
of scientism and technology. 
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By sciences and technology man suits his environment to himself. En- 
vironment suited to man accommodates his needs, and suitable things 
are commodities. The word ‘accommodation,’ or rather its root, origi- 
nates from the Greek mode, originally indicating one of the scales in 
Greek music. ‘Accommodation’ is closely related to ‘accordance,’ and it 
has preserved its aspect of accordance even in its present usage. 

The Greek mode is, in Latin, modus, a measure. To accommodate is 
to measure something with something and thus to attain accordance. 
Things accord or discord with one another — they are measured and 
determined from the standpoint of one or of the other. The standpoint 
of measuring determines what a thing is. For a murderer a knife is a 
suitable commodity to kill with, while for a surgeon it can be a commodi- 
ty to save someone’s life. 

The word ‘model’ originates from modus and maintains the meaning 
of measure. A model house, a model student, a model citizen is the 
measure for other houses, students, or citizens. A modist (model) intro- 
duces new styles of clothes to be imitated by others. The word ‘modest,’ 
too, is of the same origin. However, a modest person is not himself a 
measure, but he is the one who measures himself by or accords with some 
models, and who falls short of them. 

In the word ‘accomodation’ the aspect of measuring or accordance 
prevails. A technological object is a commodity because of its accordance 
with man’s needs. A commode, for instance, often called a chest of draw- 
ers, is highly convenient; it suits the needs of man. 

In science accordance has the meaning of truth. The accordance be- 
tween the thinking subject and the object of which he thinks is truth. In 
science accordance has a less manifest character of suiting the needs of 
man than it does in technology. Nevertheless, sciences relate reality, which 
surrounds man, to man as to its measure. Whenever reality does not pro- 
perly measure up to man, it has to be accommodated to him by being 
bound by a certain formula or theory. 

Commodities — technologically stabilized objects — have the aspects of 
convenience, whereas the objects of scientific investigation have the as- 
pect of being-surrendered to a certain system in the mind of the subject 
and thereby being-founded. While a technological object is convenient 
by being suitably measured to man’s needs, the scientific object is con- 
venient by measuring itself to man’s systematizing sight. Whatever is 
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‘systematically’ measured is. understood (made to stand under the subjec- 
tive system) and its realness is established. 

Descartes’ ‘certitude’ goes hand-in-hand with Berkeley’s ‘to be perceiv- 
ed.’ Whatever is certain in the human mind or whatever is clearly per- 
ceived by it — that is real. The human mind is the foundation of all 
‘thingly’ realness. Rationalism as well as empiricism grounds reality by 
relating it to man. Rationalism as well as empiricism is ‘scientific’ and 
‘technological.’ 

That which lies on firm grounds is grounded. ‘Grounds’ in Latin is 
ratio and in Greek logos. Logos, the grounds of reality, in its primordial 
meaning did not have the aspect of accordance but of disclosure. Dis- 
closed things can accord or discord; they can be measured against each 
other. Disclosure itself is not accordance or measure but the grounds of 
accordance or measuring. Disclosure is truth in a deeper and more prima- 
ry sense than is accordance. Only in a disclosing light do things appear 
as meaningful. They can be meaningful in togetherness with other things, 
but their meaningfullness is not founded in their togetherness or their 
being-measured against each other. On the contrary, their togetherness, 
their being-related to each other, their measuring up against each other, 
or their accordance, is founded in the disclosing light of logos. 

The grounds of scientific disclosure of things or objects are ratio, and 
since this is located in man, man the subject is the grounds of disclosure. 
When the grounds are thought of as subject, they seem to lose their dis- 
closing character. Often the subject is not thought of as the disclosure 
which provides an open realm for all that is disclosed. Instead of being 
founded in disclosure, a disclosed thing is founded in another disclosed 
thing, the subject. The scientific mind is the subject of all objective 
reality. Objects are true because of their accordance with the subject, and 
they are real because they are true. As soon as we think of the subject as 
the place of the event of disclosing ratio we give back to it its disclosing 
character, and thus we understand it as logos. In this way things are true, 
not by their accordance with the subject, but as what they are in the dis- 
closing light of ratio, the Jogos which holds its stead in man the subject. 
Logos rules things and man in different ways. 

Logos is the Ordinance of reality (physis) which, even though ‘un- 
thingly’ itself, holds all things in its disclosing light and thus founds them. 
Logos in its disguise of the ratio of the human mind — the measure of all 
things — means the penetration of reality and its subordination to man 
as its subject. In the sway of reality by scientific man, the sway of logos 
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is concealed. Reality when rationalized is upheld by man and thus found- 
ed, established. Ratio ignores the Ordinance of logos and upsets it by 
molding things rationalistically. It objectivizes them by recasting them in 
the light of mind, by accommodating them to it. Rationalism (as well as 
empiricism), therefore, is destructive in the sense of disregarding and 
ignoring the logos and subordinating things to ratio as possessed and 
swayed by man. The destructiveness of rationalism is considered con- 
structiveness by science. Moreover, science itself is destructive; its destruc- 
tiveness is completed in the sway of technology. Destructiveness here 
should not be taken in any sense other than that of disregarding the logos 
of reality (physis), which displays things as having their meanings and 
realness from its grounds, and as well as this, reilluminating or recasting 
things by the logos of the human mind, the ratzo. 

Ratio with all its destructiveness — with all its anti-logos character — is 
nourished, supported and carried by the logos which is kept by it in con- 
cealment. Ratzo, as located in an entity, the subject, itself presupposes the 
unentitative grounds of logos. A subject has to be disclosed and founded 
before he can accommodate reality around him by stabilizing it in accor- 
dance with his mind. 

A rose for an ‘objective’ scholar of physics is a complex movement of 
particles called atoms. These can be considered as clusters of energies in 
a void so that instead of a rose there is merely a ‘cloud’ of energy. When- 
ever reality consists of ‘clouds’ of energy, it becomes ‘matter’ with which 
the technological Demiurge can construct a meaningful world. Nothing 
in the world needs to be anything but a ‘cloud’ in order to be used by a 
technologist. The void of meaninglessness — the silenced logos of the gods 
— is a precondition for superman-technologist. 

The technologist-scientist faces the world as the field which he can 
exploit, utilize, and subdue by molding it, shaping it, and making it 
meaningful. To do this he has to have some faculties, some molding and 
shaping powers. Such powers are anterior to things. They are a priori; 
they do not depend on any thing, and all things depend on them or else 
they cannot be things. The scientist-technologist confronts reality by 
shaping it with his pre-empirical knowledge. Exposed to man’s demands, 
reality succumbs to him, becomes his slave. Scientific demands penetrate 
and stabilize reality either as a lasting object or a lasting procedure, a 
law. The pre-established a priort framework can be observed not so much 
in pragmatism as in logico-mathematics. 
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II. PRAGMATISM 


Pragmatism maintains an empirical attitude towards reality. Em peiros 
means the being-skilled in the matter of trial. The one who is skilled in 
such matters must know the world, the all-comprising realm in which 
things have their places and meanings. The aspect of the world, the 
comprising whole, is preserved in some derivatives of empezros, such as 
‘empire’ or ‘emperor.’ Empire is the whole or totality, and the emperor 
is the one who understands the whole. Because of his under-standing of 
the gods, the modes of wholeness, the emperor understands things, events, 
and the facts of life. Therefore he can hold trials and pass judgements or 
issue laws. 

Skill is acquired by various trials and attempts to handle things and 
discover their usage. This close-to-things aspect, connoted by the word 
empeiros, is reflected in another Greek word pragma, meaning ‘deed,’ 
which, with pratiein, ‘to do, primordially founds the meaning of prag- 
matism. A pragmatist is the one who most of all is a man of deed, who is 
concerned with the things at his hand and who makes something out of 
them. A pragmatist is skilled in handling things since he, being aware of 
the holy whole of the gods, knows the meanings of things. 

The words ‘empiricism’ and ‘pragmatism’ no longer have the meaning 
of the whole — the world or gods — which alone founds disclosure of 
things. The disappearance of the holy whole is simultaneously the disap- 
pearance of the power of the gods over things Things no longer are or- 
dained. The empiricist or pragmatist is the one who is skilled with de- 
divinized things, and who takes over their ordainment. 

The empiricist is skilled in things as ‘touchable’, while the pragmatist 
stresses their usefulness. Pragmatism is more technological than is em- 
piricism. By being concerned with what is useful, a pragmatist is indiffer- 
ent to what is true. He attacks reality with his a priort demands. Reality 
becomes useful by yielding itself to these demands. Usefulness is truth for 
the pragmatist. A thing can be useful by being related to someone who 
uses it, who finds it useful. A pragmatist does not approach reality emp- 
ty-handed. He brings with him an instrument for detecting and deter- 
mining its usefulness, but to do this (to determine the usefulness of reality ) 
he must struggle with reality. He cannot be a mere spectator. Man has 
to wrest the usefulness from surrounding reality, from uncultivated nat- 
ure. The pragmatist makes reality obey him and become useful; he is a 
technologist. 
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The pragmatist takes reality into his scope and sees how it can be util- 
ized. The instrument of needs, brought with him, brings reality into the 
perspective of his ‘needy’ demands. Reality is a raw stuff (materials) ; by 
yielding itself to hammer or chisel and by being shaped by them, it be- 
comes useful and true. The a priori instrument, the system of needs, de- 
termines the realness and truth of reality. Before being approached by the 
pragmatist, reality is only uncultivated wastelands — materials lying stored 
up and useless. The a priori system of needs invades nature’s wastelands 
by molding and shaping them into an orderly and cultivated cosmos. The 
system of the pragmatic subject upholds the meaningfully ordered reality; 
without it nothing is real or true. Pragmatism is subjectivity. 

Things do not possess truth. Truth is possessed only by the user who 
makes reality useful. Whatever is useful is true. The truth varies depend- 
ing upon the demands and needs of the pragmatist-technologist. A tree is 
‘true’ in a different way for a lumberman than it is for an artist or a tour- 
ist. By determining the truth of a thing, man, the technologist, stabilizes 
it whithin his demanding perspective. 

Man as the demanding technologist is the emperor of reality — no longer 
a godly emperor of primaeval times, but a commanding dictator. Man 
who has the whole reality lying at his feet and uses it in a godless manner 
— with no concern for any higher norms — resembles Nietzschean super- 
man. Truth for Nietzsche is only what is considered as true. Nothing is 
true in itself, but only as far as it promotes man’s being-man. After being 
stabilized to accord with the values of man, things become true. 

Pragmatic man, as well as Nietzschean man, is loaded with meanings- 
granting powers. These are the powers of realness, and they are concen- 
trated in man; therefore man is the upholding grounds (ratio) of every- 
thing that is real. The rationalism of pragmatism, therefore, is rooted in 
Nietzsche’s ‘irrationalism.’ 

Ratio is an a priori habitus in man. Such a habitus relates pragmatism 
to Kant. On the one hand, Nietzschean man, who plays with worlds by 
creating and destroying them, is discoverable in the pragmatist-technol- 
ogist; on the other hand, Kantian man, holding a heliocentric position, 
and around whom the whole reality circles in an oderly way and is a 
world, constitutes the prototype of Nietzschean man. 

The world never lies statically before man, mainly because there is no 
world without man. The pragmatic attitude towards reality is the worlds- 
creating attitude. Man creates his world by stabilizing reality and accom- 
modating it to his needs. He does not so much disclose that which is 
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suitable and responds to his needs as make it be suitable by his aggressive 
interference with its ‘useless’ way of being. The pragmatist ‘creates’ the 
world by making reality dance according to his drum beat. Instead of 
asking, ‘what is the world?, the pragmatist asks ‘what can I make out of 
the world, which in itself is really no world, and only after receiving my 
commanding imprints, my fiat, becomes the world?.’ 

Whence do these imprints originate? What is the a priori habitus of 
man which sways reality? Pragmatism itself is not concerned with the 
investigation of this habitus; it takes it for granted. However, another 
form of scientism, logico-mathematics, seems to be concerned with it. 
Logico-mathematics is concerned with erection of a ‘thinking’ system 
which can be applied to reality by making it subordinate to it. System 


enslaves reality. 


III. LOGICO-MATHEMATICS 


Contemporary technology and science are very effective. Their efficien- 
cy lies in the presumption that human ratio is an unshakable foundation, 
a base, for the crusades of conquest into diverse fields of reality or nature. 
By these conquests, reality or nature acquires stability by accommodating 
itself to the conquering human subject. 

The opposition of stable but aggressive ratzo and ‘digestable’ and sub- 
missive nature scientifically remains unquestioned. It seems to be totally 
selfevident. Moreover, just because of the unquestionability of the grounds 
upon which the subject as well as nature is resting — because of ignorance 
of these grounds — sciences and technology have an open race track for 
their running. And also because of ignorance of the grounds, any attempt 
to gain any insight into these grounds is, in the scientific estimation, a 
quixotic enterprise. 

Today’s scientist, freed from the sway of logos (and thus of the gods) 
and having ratio in his hands, is very efficient. There are no obstacles in 
his way since there is nothing for him to respect. The conquest of earth 
can be fully successful only when the conqueror has lost the last traces of 
respect for earth or Nature. Then his thought is clear and independent. 
Godless insubordination to Nature’s Ordinance is a precondition for 
scientific thought. Such a thought does not belong to Nature; it deviates 
from her. Ignored Nature is nature. 

Unlike thinking, sensing depends on nature. Thinking, however, in its 
independence of nature, can work towards a system of thinking which 
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can be applied to nature, break its independence, and tame it. Pragma- 
tism is skilfully concerned with nature as useful, suitable, and accom- 
modating to man, but it does not construct any instrument of a universal 
type to get the full use of nature. This is done by the architects of think- 
ing machines — the logico-mathematicians of mathematico-logicians. The 
synthesis of both — of the pragmatist and of the logico-mathematician -— 
is the technologist. 

Logico-mathematicians, maintaining thought’s independence of nature, 
reject Aristotelian logic, because it is constructed according to nature and 
entities, wherefore it has a metaphysical character; it depends on meta- 
physics. Logico-mathematics is free from metaphysics. For a logico- 
mathematician, unreflected knowledge of things and events of reality 
have significance only as the starting points, the simple or atomic elements 
in the build up of his system. For the same reason, it matters little 
whether reality as it appears is true or not. “You always have to start 
any kind of argument from something which appears to you to be true”; 
says Bertrand Russell, “if it appears to you to be true, there is no more 
to be done.” * These first elements, because they are not the result of any 
system of thought, are called ‘intuitive’ elements or propositions. The 
intuitive propositions are ambiguous. In constructing a logical system by 
mathematical means, a logician can use any intuitive propositions or ex- 
pressions as the starting elements. The most important part of his work 
is the building up of the system itself. 

Initial propositions can easily be replaced by any others. As long as the 
system 1s ‘sound,’ it gives complex answers based upon the initial proposi- 
tions. ‘The answers given by the system can be either true or false, but the 
initial propositions themselves do not have to be true or false; only we 
proclaim them one way or the other. Deduced propositions are definitely 
either true or false. Therefore Russell can say: “The process of sound 
philosophizing, to my mind, consists mainly in passing from those ob- 
vious, vague, ambiguous things, that we feel quite sure of, to something 
precise, clear, definite, which by reflection and analysis we find is involv- 
ed in vague things that we start from, and is, so to speak, the real truth 
of which that vague thing is a sort of shadow.” ? To do this is to apply 
an independent a priori system which alone can determine truth or false- 


1 Bertrand Russell, The Philosophy of Logical Atomism (Reprint from the 
Monist of 1918-1919 by the University of Minnesota, Department of Philosophy, 
In.d./, p. 1. 

2 [bid., p. 2. 
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hood. As long as truth is located in the system, rather than in reality, the 
thinking subject can get along very well without a direct concern for 
reality. He extracts truths and understanding of reality from himself. 
“The logician as such never gives instances, because it is one of the tests 
of a logical proposition that you need not know anything whatsoever 
about the real world in order to understand it.” * 

Since Descartes’ time a knowledge of the real world has begun to be 
considered of little significance. The English philosophers seem to be con- 
cerned only with the real world. However, even they get to know reality 
from the impressions contained in or received by the soul, the subject. 
Reality qua nature becomes real only by being perceived by the soul. 
Esse est percipi. 

All this hints at a pre-experienceable habitus, an a priori outfit which 
confronts ‘uncultivated’ reality, and by such a confrontation elevates it 
to a nobler, clearer, and more precise level. Mathematics has maintained 
such a clear outlook upon reality since the beginning of its flourishing 
with Descartes. It is still an ingredient of essential importance in our 
Western technological civilization. Mathematics, even though principally 
concerned with quantities, is in its very essence marked by the character 
of the pre-experienceable. Axioms, for instance, have their own stance. 
They are not extracted from the experienceable reality or nature. Axioms 
are ‘eager’ to get hold of some obscure, experienceable data and produce 
clear truths out of them. 

Logico-mathematicians try to universalize the mathematical grasp of 
reality. They ignore the limitations of mathematics, and, conveniently 
forgetting that it is concerned with quantities alone, they try to apply it 
to knowledge of reality as nature. They try to replace metaphysics with 
mathematics. Metaphysical mathematics, envisioned by Leibniz, is meta- 
mathematics. Later Boole and still later Frege constructed their logical 
systems with mathematical methods. In our technological times this kind 
of philosophy tends to become very predominant, and is known as sym- 
bolic logic, as logical calculus or as logico-mathematics. 

Logico-mathematics is dissatisfied with anything (including first logical 
principles and mathematical axioms) which, before a system is built, is 
beyond doubt and which is taken as unquestionably true. By illucidating 
this standpoint of logico-mathematics, Jean Ladriére points out that the 
first principles or axioms are not selfevident; they are merely the first 
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propositions and only that. They are taken as true and serve as the start- 
ing point. These propositions are not taken as the first for their own sake, 
because of a certain already prevailing validity in them. “These prcposi- 
tions are first,” says Ladriére, “because we make our choice; we choose 
them as the first.” 4 

The first principles or axioms in the logico-mathematical system can- 
not be anything more than meaningless signs which give no intuitive in- 
formation. The axiom ‘the whole is larger than the part,’ for mstance, 
contains the intuitive materials of ‘whole, ‘largeness, and ‘part.’ The 
first propositions have the same function as ‘a,’ ‘b,’ ‘n,’ or ‘x’ in algebra, 
because they do not present any definite content; they can be filled in 
and made concrete. Denouncing the validity of the first principles and 
axioms, logico-mathematics breaks all ties with nature as it is in itself, 
and gains freedom to augment, develop, and complete its systems. After 
its completion a system is self-sufficient, it has its own life and, in spite 
of its emptiness, it is a powerful instrument with which to invade and to 
subordinate nature. By its ‘windows’ — the first propositions — such a 
system gets in touch with nature, not to see what it is in itself, but what 
it looks like within the system. The system dominates the truth and real- 
ness of nature. Truth is had only through the system. Realness (nature) 
is subjugated to truth (system). 

The system is merely a framework without any intuitive content. This 
framework can be fed with intuitive data, whereupon it ‘spits out’ the 
answers, as the results of complicated, highly mechanical, thinking. A 
logico-mathematical system is a thinking mechanism; it is technological. 

Axioms are the elements or atoms of the systems. These same elements 
are present in the derivatives of axioms, in formulated rules or laws of 
thinking and in the theorems proved. An element can be replaced with 
any other. Thus, a conditional compound proposition ‘if all animals have 
wings, dogs have them’ can be expressed by a > b, where ‘a’ stands for 
the antecedent and ‘b’ for the consequent, while the sign > means 
‘implies.’ A whole system can be similarly formalized. ‘““When a system 
has been formalized, the logical relations between mathematical proposi- 
tions are exposed to view; one is able to see the structural patterns of 
various ‘strings’ of ‘meaningless’ signs, how they hang together, how they 


4 “The Foundations of Sciences,’ a semestral lecture given by Jean Ladriére, 
visiting professor from Louvain University (Belgium) during the 1958 spring se- 
mester at Duquesne University in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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are combined, how they nest in one another, and so on.” ® 

Whenever all the intuitive matter is removed, and instead of it signs 
are used, as in algebra, the whole built up system becomes ‘true’ even 
though empty, or rather precisely because it is empty. A logico-mathe- 
matician asks the reader of his system to accept the first propositions as 
true. After that he (the reader) must accept the rest of the truths. This 
amounts to a statement that the traditional understanding of truth, as 
the accordance of mind and of object, is no longer maintained. Instead 
of it, there is a super-structure of mind — a system which alone is true 
while everything else has no truth, but receives it from the system by 
having it imposed upon it, as it were, in a commanding manner. On the 
one hand, a system which belongs to the subject recalls Kant’s system of 
subjectivity, and on the other hand, it recalls the highly ‘unlogical’ phi- 
losopher Nietzsche for whom truth is only what is considered true. Truths 
are values, set and removed by man. The superman is super-true. 

A logico-mathematical system can be applied to diverse particular 
fields, particular sciences or their branches, or even to some everyday 
social and economic problems. Such a system, or especially a thinking 
machine constructed according to it, ‘thinks’ for us and provides us with 
dependable answers. There are always ‘elements’ of whose validity we 
are fully sure. Nevertheless, we are faced by some problems which we 
cannot look through from the standpoint of the ‘elements.’ A machine 
does it for us. A machine built to operate in a logico-mathematical way 
has slots or push buttons which take-in the intuitive material, ‘digest’ it, 
and throw the answers into our hands. As long as we are sure of our first 
intuitive data, we can depend on the answers. | 

Such a machine used in the field of statistics can provide us with de- 
pendable answers. With the help of such a machine, an industrialist can 
determine which of his employees are best fitted to run his business as 
efficiently as possible. Price, consumption, competition, age, material 
status, and so on, are a few of many possible ‘elements’ with which the 
thinking machine can be fed. There are machines built for medical dia- 
gnosis, for market prospects, for translations, and even for the ‘creation’ 
of poetry. 

Systems or machines used in particular fields seem to operate satisfac- 
torily. Can a logico-mathematical system be constructed which would be 


_ 5 Ernest Nagel and James R. Newman, Goedel’s Proof (New York: University 
Press, 1958), p. 27. 
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applicable to all possible realms of reality or to reality as such, and which 
would exhaustively ‘think out’ all possible problems without contradic- 
tion? A talented meta-mathematician, Goedel, demonstrated that no uni- 
versal axiomatic system can be evolved. There are certain inherent lim- 
itations within the system itself. Moreover, even the specific or particular 
systems are incomplete in the sense that they do not round up or exhaust 
all the possibilities of a certain particular field without any contradictions. 
“Against previous assumptions, the vast continent of arithmetical truth 
cannot be brought into systematic order by laying down once and for all 
a set of axioms from which every true arithmetical statement can be 
formally derived.” ° No system is ever fully free from contradiction. 

Why it is so? Perhaps because thought cannot live when separated 
from Nature. Perhaps the inner contradiction in ‘independent’ thinking 
is a sign of its being uprooted or taken out from the element wherein it 
really belongs — Nature. A careful insight into man’s ‘essentiation’ reveals 
man as ‘falling,’ and not as the technologist who makes everything else 
fall in accordance with his own stability. The falling of man within the 
realm of Nature’s Ordinance constitutes man’s being. Man’s falling in 
the realm of Ordinance is the response of man to the thought of Nature. 
Man ‘essentiates’ himself as the guardian of Nature’s thoughts. Such a 
responsive availability of man to Nature’s thoughts is man’s greatness. 
Therefore the non-responsive man, the logico-mathematician, who makes 
reality respond to him, does not ‘essentiate’ as man — is not great. The 
great man 1s he who is exposed to the logos of the gods. Contemporary 
man treats reality as exposed to his ratio. 

The conquest of nature is contemporary man’s problem. Problema 
means ‘thing thrown before, where pro is ‘before’ and ballein is ‘to 
throw.’ The Greek pro is not ‘in front of’ but ‘already there’; therefore 
problema has a temporal as well as a spatial character. Problema is that 
which is already assembled in the light of logos of physis, of Nature’s 
Ordinance, before man has faced it and has made his rethrow on its 
grounds. Man does not have it stabilized in front of himself, since he 
himself is swayed by the powers of Ordinance just as is a thing which is 
thrown in front of him. Man must think, rethrow on the grounds of 
logos, the thrownness. 

Contemporary man regards a problem as that which lies in front of 
him and is exposed to the light of human ratio, his pre-experienceable 
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habitus. The logico-mathematical system, by confronting the problems 
which lie in front of man, enables him to ‘tame’ them and to have them 
at his feet — in chains, with slave-like obedience and therefore suitable 
and useful. 

The logico-mathematical system can never disclose things as they are 
assembled or thrown in the sway of logos of physis, the Ordinance of 
Nature, mainly because it ignores it. Through ignorance of Nature, the 
logico-mathematical system does not reveal man as the guardian of her 
truth, the truth of logos. Logico-mathematical man, unbounded by the 
sway of Ordinance, does not ‘essentiate’ as man — he falls short of being- 
man; he is not great. He does, however, seem to be great. His apparent 
greatness consists in the unrestricted or uncurbed might by which he 
sways reality. It consists in his godlessness. Godlessness, understood in a 
Heideggerean-Hélderlinean way, means the absence of the gods. The 
absence of the gods or the silence of logos makes it possible for contem- 
porary man to be ‘rationalistic’ — the possessor of ratio which sways 
reality. 

Since ratio, however, depends on logos, godlessness depends on god- 
liness. Contemporary man can be godless because deep down he (as man ) 
is godly. An inquiry into the essence of scientism may recall man’s great- 
ness amid his ungreatness. 

Scientific subjectivity becomes most explicit in the technological con- 
frontation of reality by man. An inquiry into the ‘essentiation’ of tech- 
nology may best disclose contemporary man’s true standing in reality. 


CHAPTER XV 


TECHNOLOGY 


Technology invades man’s way of living in a revolutionary manner. It 
rationalistically plans out for him his ways of being. It makes man’s en- 
vironment delicate and easier for him to live in. Technology surrounds 
man with its products and substitutes them for the natural things of 
man’s environment. In spite of this, technology and its products seem to 
be fully under man’s control. Because of this, instead of saying that tech- 
nology plans out for man his ways of being, we, should perhaps, say that 
man himself plans out his own ways and models his environment. 

Indeed, the essence of technological products and of technology itself 
does not seem at first glance to constitute any philosophical problem. 
Man is the maker and author of technological products. He has full 
control and domination over them; he invents them, produces them, and 
uses them. Technology is the procedure of origination or making of tech- 
nological products. This procedure is a result of man’s activity, and there- 
fore it is subordinate to man. In the technological world man indeed 
seems to be the central power which determines and sways things and 
their way of being. 

Is technology really under man’s control? Is man totally unrestricted 
and undetermined by technology? No! Technology greatly influences 
man’s dwelling, his way of being. Man wears different garments, eats 
different foods, performs different motions, breathes different air, sleeps 
different hours, and so on. Moreover, even man’s thought and under- 
standing or reality, his sense for beauty, his music and literature — all 
have changed because of the influence of technology. Technology in- 
vades man’s life and brings drastic changes into it. Man of the pre-tech- 
nological era lived in a different environment, dealt with different things, 
maintained a different attitude towards reality surrounding him, and 
understood it in a different way than contemporary technological man 
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does. Technology indeed is a vast power which upsets man’s hitherto 
world and determines man’s place, function, outlook on reality and 
things, and his mission in the world. 

The might of technology becomes especially manifest in automation, 
the most recent phase of technological development. In the era of auto- 
mation man functions in the very same way as does a wheel in a highly 
complicated machine. Man of the era of automation is ruled as much by 
technology as early man was by Nature. 


I. PLANNING MAN 


_ Among all the technological problems today, space problems seem to 
be most prominent. They especially testify to contemporary man’s control 
over his environment. Sober scientists come up with strikingly fantastic 
projects. One of the most extravagant of these is the “Noah’s Ark” pro- 
ject, for which one of the many asteroids in space would have to be 
used. One of these asteroids, according to Dr. J. M. Levitt, the author of 
the Noah’s Ark project, could be hollowed and equipped with driving 
rockets, with light, with plants and animals. It could then be populated 
by a small community of people. 

Such an arificial ‘earth’ could be flown at 10,000 miles per second to- 
wards some planets of neighboring stars. The round trip would last circa 
320 years, or about 15 generations. People would be born, grow up, get 
married, and die. The younger generations would be under the impres- 
sion that Earth is unreal, or at least not fully real, especially if Noah’s 
Ark could extend its trip to other galaxies. Noah’s Ark would be a strik- 
ing manifestation of a world built around man — a world whose meaning 
is drawn from man, a totally ‘humanized’ world. 

Even the realization of such a space age dream would never put a seal 
on the unquestionable validity of the industrialization of reality. It would 
never set the meaning of man as the lord of reality beyond any doubt. 
The questions what is reality and what is man and his mission in reality 
would not be answered, because technology and technological man can 
not be understood technologically or scientifically. Only an insight into 
ontological forces which precede and found everything technological 
can disclose its roots and thereby illucidate its meaning. The essence of 
technology is ontological and therefore it precedes and is anterior to any- 
thing technological. 

The Noah’s Ark space project presents man as a Demiurge, a maker of 
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his own world, who raises everything from a state of uselessness and 
meaninglessness to a state of meaningfullness. Through the efforts of a 
technological demiurge man’s rough environment becomes suitable, us- 
able, digestable; it is conquered and refined. To make reality suit man’s 
face is to make it true. Suitability is accordance, is truth. Before reality 
is suitable it must pass through the void of meaninglessness. Before man 
can make it suitable he must see it as plunged into this void. Such a 
plunge is the dissolution of being’s former state of being and thereby the 
preparation, or making it suitable, for a subsequent way of being. 

A pine growing on the edge of a river holds the sandy bank of the river 
firmly with its roots. An eagle has its nest in its high branches. The pine 
manifests nature’s beauty for someone who sails by, or provides shade 
for a tired traveler. This very same pine tree can be cut to eight foot long 
logs, and from each log a number of boards, two inches by four inches, 
called studs, can be ripped. Such studs are suitable for the walls of a 
house. The pine tree, before it becomes a pile of two by fours, ceases to 
be what it was on the bank of the river. There is a void of an interval 
between two different ways of being. A technologist, a man who has a 
strange eye, is able to see things as dissolved — as no longer what they 
are. He ‘magically’ guides them through the void of meaninglessness in 
order to make them meaningful again. | : 

A primordial thing, in the eyes of a technologist, has to be located in 
the void of meaninglessness before it is ripened to his forming and mold- 
ing technological power. In the eyes of a technologist the Earth in her 
beauty is merely matter. Such matter — the void of meaninglessness — is 
the most fertile soil for the seeds of a technologist — for his ideas by which 
he, the demiurge, salvages ‘untrue’ things and raises them to their tech- 
nological truths. 

Technologist, the ‘almighty,’ was born ages ago, but only in our times 
was he revealed in all his might. To guide things to their technological 
truths is to dominate them, to be the underlayer, the subject, of their 
meanings. Man stabilises things in their meanings. He is the foundation, 
the carrier, of all their meanings. A dip into that which is lying under 
everything, a dip into that which is thrown (iactum) under (sub) things, 
is needed to reveal their meanings. A technologist is an excellent sub- 
iectum, an excellent subject, and it is the subject that determines the 
meanings of things. By dipping a crude, primitive thing into his ideas, a 
technologist founds and establishes it in its new ‘cultivated,’ refined, and 
more noble meaning. Thus a thing is brought to the face of man as more 
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meaningful and ‘spiritual’ than it ever was before. The ideas of man are 
the roots which feed things in their meanings. 

Technological man began to manifest himself about the time of the 
beginning of industrialization. Moreover, such a man has his foundations 
already laid for him in Descartes’ philosophy, where human consciousness 
is understood as the grounds for any objective validity. Not the effects of 
industrialization or technology can reveal what it is, but the grounds 
which gave it its origin. A creation of man’s world is an outcome of man’s 
getting free from the trans-human bonds which had held him in their 
grip for centuries, even millenniums. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century man began to get free 
from his traditional way of being. Instead of surrendering to age-old 
norms, he began to plan his own future and determine his own path of 
being. Planning man keeps a distance between himself and the world. He 
‘soberly’ surveys it and tries to determine what can be done with it. The 
world thus fashioned by him is not just inorganic nature, but living beings 
and even men. Maintaining his own nobility by keeping his distance from 
the world, he treats his world as his hunting ground, a field for his gains 
and explorations, for use and abuse. Man places his bonds upon the 
world and holds it in subjection. The concern of industrial man is not the 
finding of the path of his mission but the attempt to gain as much as 
possible from the world, from his domain, in the shortest possible time. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century man has begun to ap- 
proach things prevailing in his world as merely means to be used for 
something new which he can think of himself, plan and make. These 
means could be timber, ore, cattle, or a class of people seeking work. In 
everything there were possibilities for use-abuse. Man “became in fact, a 
mere investor, looking only for a share of the profits in the form of inter- 
est on his capital. Such a development was an inevitable concomitant of 
the machine age.” * 

Industrialization is a mighty move upsetting the age old structures of 
social life — determined by a long tradition — and giving birth to a society 
where the deliberate planning of man replaces traditional bonds. Indus- 
trial nations produce things which they do not really need themselves 
but which they exchange for other products from distant countries. All 
this is a result of man’s planning and control. Man enters the stage of the 
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world as the most significant power which interferes with the powers of 
nature. Industrial man spreads himself more and more over these and 
threatens the full and complete domination of nature. 

Industry takes man out of his natural environment and places him in 
an environment planned by man. Along with things planned there always 
creep up unforeseen and unplanned problems which require man to ad- 
just or to plan anew. One such problem was the upcoming of the masses 
of working men which created the problem of labour. 

Prior to industrialization, man, even though he worked, was not a 
labourer, because in his work he was concerned with the things he was 
doing or making. They were immediately related to him, to his family 
or to his neighbors. Ever since industrial man emerged, a labourer makes 
things without knowing who will use them or what application they will 
have, or even what they are. Very often a labourer does not know what 
he is doing, and he does not have to know it. His function is to pound or 
lift as a robot does. Only a planning man, a technologist, has to know 
what he and the labourer are doing. 

The prime interest of the labourer is not his work, but his pay. The 
emphasis is taken off outside reality and placed on man. The difference 
between the income of a labourer and that of a producer in the early 
part of industrialization brought to the new born industrial society unrest 
and, eventually, social reforms. Marx’s teachings and the Communist 
movement are the results of the social byproducts of industrialization. 
Besides the Communist or revolutionary kind of movement, there 1s a so- 
called evolutionistic social movement through which the social conditions 
of labourers are constantly being improved and the rights of producers 
limited. Planning man, by planning a ‘civilized’ way of being for nature, 
has to busy himself more and more with planning his own way of being 
— he has constantly to civilize himself and thus be less and less ‘primitive.’ 
Nothing in reality escapes man’s planning, and humanity lives under its 
own norms and laws. Even divine laws are ‘humanized’ and ‘civilized’ 
(made more comfortable and ‘suitable’ for man). 

The whole reality becomes an object exposed to man’s planning power. 
The planning mind of man underlies the whole reality — it plans mean- 
ings for all the things of nature as well as for those in the cultural world. 
The planning mind has to provide man with a job, with food and shelter, 
with medical care and education, with amusements and cultural needs, 
and so on. The whole world is lying at man’s feet, and it is up to him to 
make what he will of it. The technological planning mind is the mean- 
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ings-granting milieu, the subject, which underlies all the things and men 
as its objects. Technology presupposes reality as split into subjectivity 
and objectivity. The understanding of the essence of technology requires 
a consideration of subjectivity and objectivity. 


Il. TECHNOLOGY AND MATHEMATICS 


The subjective aspect of technology indicates its belonging together 
with the development of philosophy in the modern era. A technologist 
is a planning man who faces the world as his object — as that which needs 
planning and formation, the better to conform with man’s needs. 

Since the beginning of modern times man has more and more become 
the power which determines all truth and realness. Such a power becomes 
an aggressive invasion which demands that things be in a required or 
suitable way. This procedure of refining things 1s civilization. Civilization 
has a much more exclusively scientific-technological character than cul- 
ture, which is considered more ‘spiritual.’ In the countries where sciences 
are most advanced and man more and more becomes a technologist cul- 
ture becomes civilization. Even a poet or an artist arranges his words or 
colors to get a better effect by suiting them to the tastes and needs of 
society. 

Suitability clearly hints at the ‘taste’ of the subject. The subject is the 
‘stable island’ which has a diversified structure of ‘tastes.’ Culture-civil- 
ization introduces things-objects to the subject in a suitable and ‘tasteful’ 
manner. The contents or ‘tastes’ of the ‘stable island’ of the subject are 
anterior to the contents or ‘tastefulness’ of the objects. To suit is to know 
the subjective contents beforehand. Only by knowing the ‘stable island’ 
can we subdue the restless and meaningless ocean around it. We can 
make it delicate, tasteful, suitable. Objects are tamed and made meaning- 
ful by according with the subject. 

According to Martin Heidegger,? knowledge beforehand constitutes the 
primordial meaning of the Greek word for mathematics, ta mathemata. 
Mathematics originally meant that which is known beforehand, and only 
later was its meaning restricted to the beforehand knowledge of numbers. 
Numbers are ‘mathematical’ since they are essentially contained in the 
human mind, and only because of having them beforehand can man 
approach thimgs outside of himself and get hold of them by numbering 
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them, determining them quantitatively. To weigh something or to indi- 
cate where something is located in universal space or universal time is 
to ‘know’ the thing. The modern science of physics is very ‘mathematical’ 
in this sense, since it essentially manipulates numbers and thus ‘under- 
stands’ and ‘explains’ things. 

Man, the subject, faces the world as his object ‘mathematically.’ He 
invades his environment from his ‘stable island,’ ‘mathematically’ stabi- 
lizes it, and makes it suitable, makes it conform to his own stability. Such 
a stabilization means the extension of subjective control over the objective 
world. 

Space and time are highly ‘mathematical’ means of stabilization. Reali- 
ty determined by space and time becomes factual, an assemblage of facts. 
Facts are handy and controllable. Facts are not rigidly stabilized; there 
are procedures of change in them. However, these changes can be objec- 
tively determined. The determinants of changes are rules. Rules are rules 
only because of the stability which sways the change. Such a stability 
within a change is a law. 

Whenever things are measured spatially and temporally, and whenever 
the changes prevailing in them are expressed in stable laws, they are 
understood. Such an understanding is ‘mathematical’ in the sense that it 
consists in determining or stabilizing an object in accordance with the 
pre-known principles contained in the subject. These pre-known prin- 
ciples are the ratio, the stable grounds or the stable foundations provided 
by human mind or consciousness, upon which alone things can appear 
or be disclosed as things. In Kantian philosophy these principles are cate- 
gories, the concepts known a priori, along with the a priori knowledge 
of space and time, and the knowledge of these enables man to grasp 
particular things and to grasp things as spatial and temporal. 

The ‘mathematical’ character of the modern understanding of reality 
shows the necessary belonging-together of subject and object. Therefore 
whenever modern civilization is considered as being highly objective, it 
is so because of its subjectivity — its conformity with the ‘stable island’ of 
human ratio. 

The term ‘subjectivity,’ frequently used in the modern sciences, does 
not have any ‘mathematical’ meaning. ‘Subjectivity’ here indicates an 
individual, a private, a personal experience of reality. The ‘mathematical’ 
function of 2 x 2 = 4 is upheld in human ratio as such and it is the 
same for every person, whereas something pleasant or something pretty 
may not be the same for each individual. Hence ‘subjectivity’ here is non- 
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mathematical; that is, it is not ‘stabilized’ by the human ratio in general, 
but merely by the specific likings of a certain individual. Such a subjec- 
tivity is individualistic or psychological, whereas subjective man in the 
‘mathematical’ sense indicates the human mind in general as confronting 
the objective or external reality as such. 

The ‘mathematical’ subjectivity expresses the make-up or the structure 
of man as man. This means that a certain order or a certain law prevails 
over man. Because of such a law, man is never merely an island; he 1s 
swayed by the powers upon which the make-up of man depends. In med- 
ieval times it was the law of God which swayed man in his path of mis- 
sion; in ancient times, ratio, called logos, was not located in man nor in 
any other beings, but in reality as such. Reality itself or rather the Event 
of physis-is-logos was the stable grounds which determined the make-up 
of things and of men. Gradually the Jogos or ratio came to be located in 
God as the Supreme Being. And then, beginning with modern times, it 
was located in man more and more exclusively until he was its sole place, 
and all the truths of things were grounded and founded in the human 
ratio. The result of such a set-up was man’s becoming a technologist. A 
technologist stands apart from the whole reality and faces it as that 
which is there to be handled, shaped, and formed by him. This means 
civilization. 


III. TECHNOLOGY AND ACCORDANCE 


A little book by Martin Heidegger, Die Technik und die Kehre, (Tech- 
nology and the Turn),* brings forward in a very concise and interesting 
manner the essence of technology. The essence for Heidegger is not a 
fundamental content or a structure of some entity which has either a real 
or a mental existence. It is rather the event of ‘essentiation,’ which is the 
being-assembled or being-held in the milieu which grants the meanings 
and thereby the very being. Whatever prevails in this milieu can be con- 
sidered as having its own structure of essence and existence. The ‘essen- 
tiation’ itself is anterior to such a structure. ‘Essentiation’ belongs to the 
milieu. It is like light, which illuminates things. Whatever is illuminated 
can have its own structure. IJlumination 1s itself the ‘essentiation’ of light; 
it belongs to light. A thing which ‘essentiates’ itself does so because of its 
being-illuminated by the pre-essential and pre-existential light of Being. 

‘Essentiation, therefore, is no longer a metaphysical problem, since 
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metaphysics is concerned with things or entities only, and not with the 
‘unthingly’ light of Being. ‘Essentiation’ is thus a trans-metaphysical or 
rather a pre-metaphysical problem. 

Contemporary man is surrounded by the products of technology. ‘These 
products are there for the sake of man, for his direct use or as the means 
to attain something desired or needed. Technology is clearly anthropo- 
centric; it is related to man. 

Because they are related to man, the products of technology are either 
good or bad, depending on how suitable they are to man’s needs. Suitabi- 
lity (adequatio) is the accordance of a thing made by technology with 
man. By such an accordance a being (the product) becomes meaningful 
and true. 

The word ‘accordance’ already in its Greek origin had the meaning of 
good. In its Latin and French versions this word acquires a meaning 
referring to music. Musical sounds are ‘suitable’ because they are pleasant 
and therefore good. The string or the cord of a musical instrument is 
good by giving out a sound which suitably accords with the other sounds. 
Such a meaning of accordance maintains quite well its early meaning of 
good (chordon) in the Greek, since good here meant being suitably re- 
lated to the whole. Whatever most explicitly has the character of whole 
is good in its highest degree. Such is a god, and whoever among men Is 
most godfearing, whoever is holy (wholly) is most good. To be holy is 
to be concerned with the wholeness. The one who accords to the whole 
is good. 

The French accorder is related to Latin chorda, the harpstring. Chorda 
is not by mere chance related to cor, the heart. The sound of a harp- 
string has much to do with the heart; it expresses man’s inmost accor- 
dance with his world — the whole in which he stands and wherein he 
belongs. Cordiality is the being-twisted together into a string. It is the 
belonging in the whole by being fully entangled in it and thus totally 
according with it. 

An English synonym for ‘string’ is ‘twine, which expressively has the 
character of being-twisted-together. This is clearly shown in the verbs 
‘twine’ and ‘entwine.’ All these connotations of the word ‘accordance’ 
hint at being-good as the belonging-together with the whole, the being- 
subordinated to it, and being-used by it. Accordance with the whole is 
‘essentiation.’ Accordance as ‘essentiation’ is truth; not however, in the 
metaphysical sense, since it is not an accordance between an object and 
a subject, but the accordance of an entity with the whole. The ‘essentia- 
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tion’ or accordance of man differs from that of things, since these ‘essen- 
tiate’ themselves as good, while man, because of his openness to the 
whole, ‘essentiates’ himself as great. 

The accordance in technology maintains the character of being-twisted- 
together; however, this being-twisted and belonging to the whole has an 
anthropocentric imprint. It is a belonging to man, a being-twisted around 
man and a being-subordinated to his needs and demands. In the tech- 
nological world things are good and true by their accordance with man, 
by their having their meaning in man’s world. Metaphysically this is ex- 
pressed by the accordance or conformity of an object with its subject. 
Things are good and true in so far as they conform with or are adequate 
to the enterprises of a technologist. The truth and realness of any object 
is subordinated to man and his needs. 

Things are true and good as long as they conform to the subject. A 
technological product is good as well as true by being adequate to man’s 
needs. Man the technologist is good, or rather great, by his accordance 
with the whole of his world — with technology. Technology itself is not 
disclosed in the same way as things are disclosed. Technology does not 
‘essentiate’ itself as things do. Technology ‘essentiates’ itself as the con- 
temporary man’s world. Technology prevails over objects (technological 
products) and over the subject (the technologist). The ‘essentiation’ of 
technology is the milieu in which objects as well as subjects can begin 
to be. The ‘essentiation’ of technology — just as any ‘essentiation’ — is pre- 
subjective as well as pre-objective. It belongs to the grounds upon which 
alone the meanings of subjectivity as well as of objectivity are thinkable. 
The ‘essentiation’ of technology has its foundation in the ‘unthingly’ 
reality and, on the other hand, it is concerned with very ‘thingly’ objects. 


IV. TEGHNOLOGY AND CAUSALITY 


Contemporary times consider the products of technology to be caused 
by man. In the already mentioned book by Heidegger (Die Technik und 
die Kehre), a deeper meaning of the problem of cause is given. Tradi- 
tional or Aristotelian philosophy distinguishes four phases of causality: 
material, formal, final and efficient. In our anthropocentric times the 
products of technology are considered as brought to being or caused by 
man alone, as their efficient cause. 

The Latin version of ‘cause’ is causa. This word, as Heidegger points 
out, originates from cadere, ‘to fall,’ and it means the being a result of 
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or the being-effected by something. Causa is not ‘technological’ since it 
does not stress that the effecting power is human planning. Moreover, 
causa pays attention to what follows rather than to the source. 

The Greek word for ‘cause’ is aition. This word has the meaning of 
being-indebted, the owing oneself to something, the being-guilty. It refers 
to the source. Being-guilty involves responsibility, the paying of what is 
due to the powers which grant one’s being. A product of technology owes 
its being to man and therefore it is ‘guilty’ against man for its very exist- 
ence. It has to pay back by serving him. This meaning of cause, that is, a 
technological product’s being indebted to man, is not the same as the 
meaning of cause for the Greeks. In technology an object made owes its 
being to the making subject, whereas in the Greek world a thing owes it- 
self to reality of a pre-objective as well as of a pre-subjective kind. 

By the example of a silver vase, Heidegger shows the early meaning of 
cause as being-indebted or being-guilty for one’s own being. A vase, as a 
vessel for offering sacrifice, is indebted for its being to silver as well as to 
its particular shape and appearance. The sacrificial vase is less determined 
by silver and its shape than it 1s by the purpose which most predominant- 
ly holds sway over its being. The divine realm is the holy whole which 
primarily assembles the vase, directs the way of its making, and allows 
silver to prevail in its very being-silver by hinting that it has the shine of 
holiness. 

The maker of the vase (the efficient cause) is indebted to the holy 
sway of a god. The awareness of this god guides man’s work in such a 
way that he is not at all the absolute author of the vase, but merely a 
humble guardian of divine truth which is lying in the world of the god. 
The maker of the vase lodges the god in the thing made. By under- 
standing the god, that is, by subordinating himself to the logos of the 
god, the maker of the vase makes it and shapes it in such a way that it 
discloses the god. By disclosing the god, the vase enters into its own 
essence — it ‘essentiates’ and thereby it becomes a being. The vase assem- 
bles the god. 

The sacrificial vase is caused, that is, owes itself or is most indebted to 
the holy order of the god. This order determines the vase’s being of silver 
and its being of a certain form. The understanding of the god’s order 
guides the silversmith who makes the vase. His work is only a responsive 
thanking to the world of the god within which the vase can ‘essentiate’ 
itself. The silversmith under-stands the god, and only because of this 
understanding can he be an efficient cause of the vase. 
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The under-standing of the silversmith is his belonging to the realm of 
the god; his standing within it, and his awareness of its articulation. ‘The 
world of the god with its articulations is the true grounds of the vase’s 
becoming a vase. These true grounds are the ratio which in Greek is 
logos. The silversmith stands in the logos of the god, and because of this 
standing, he understands the make-up of the vase and can be its maker. 

Plato explains man’s understanding of diverse things, and also his 
ability to make them, by his knowledge or understanding of ideas. The 
ideas belong to the realm of the gods. Therefore they are holy and wholly. 
The cause of the things is not the efficient cause, but rather the logos of 
the gods which appeared in the history of philosophy under the name of 
final causality. The final cause alone is the indebtedness to a god. Mate- 
rial, formal, and efficient causes are indebtednesses solely on the grounds 
of the indebtedness of the final cause. To be indebted is to belong to the 
logos of the gods (or of a god). Only on the grounds of such a belonging 
can man know the materials to be selected and the shape to be given to 
a thing made. 

The silversmith who makes the sacrificial vase, according to Heidegger, 
is not a technologist using the instruments to produce something original, 
something authentic, which is solely his. He merely allows the vase to 
enter into its essence — to ‘essentiate’ itself. He does not really make a 
thing; he merely induces it. | 

A technologist causes a thing to be in accordance with his being as it 
founding grounds (the subject, swb-iectum). The primordial meaning of 
cause is the inducing (das Veranlassen). To induce 1s to serve the sway- 
ing might of reality by bringing into it the thing produced. Inducing 1s 
not causing in the sense of upholding something by one’s own being; it 
is letting a thing take place in the open realm and order of a god. It is 
not a mode of immovable standing in the centre of reality and making 
everything around oneself dance in accordance with one’s unquestioned 
stability, thereby stabilizing it. Inducing is a response to the logos of the 
gods, the making oneself available to their Ordinance. 

A technologist can cause and produce, since primordially he is induc- 
ing. The ‘stable island’ of a technologist is resting on his essential instabi- 
lity — on his availability. A deeper insight into the essence — the “essentia- 
tion’ — of a technologist discloses him as the servant of the gods. A tech- 
nologist serves the gods by inducing things into the holy realm of the gods 
and thus by making them the lodgings or steads of the gods. 

Inducing (primordial causing) is truth, not in the sense of accordance 
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between a subject and an object, but in the sense of disclosure which lets 
a thing-made appear in the realm of a god. An object accords to a sub- 
ject as the knower of the order of a god, and therefore it ultimately 
accords with the wholeness or holiness of the god. To disclose a thing is 
to lodge the god in the thing, to make the god manifest by the thing. 
A thing assembles the god by being itself assembled in the god’s logos. 
This means the disclosure of the god and of the thing. Disclosure makes 
a god be, and also, in a different way, makes a thing be. Truth as dis- 
closure principally brings forward not this or that thing, but the logos of 
a god. Moreover, the logos of a god is not a thing but an ‘unthingly’ 
reality presupposed by things, a reality which founds them. 

Since accordance (adequatio) usually means the accordance between 
the subject and the object, and since the subject as well as the object is 
meaningful in the world or the milieu of a god, the truth as disclosure 
is truer truth than the truth as accordance. “Technology thus is not the 
means. It is the sway of disclosure. If we keep this in mind, a totally 
different realm of ‘essentiation’ of technology opens up for us. It is the 
realm of disclosure, that is, of truth.” * Technology becomes truth qua 
disclosure. It prevails not only over objects but also over their makers, 
the subjects. Technology understood in this way assembles the logos to 
which a technologist is responsive and subordinate. The technological 
world thus ceases to be subjective or anthropocentric. 


V. STABILITY 


Technology, more essentially approached, is not a mere science. By 
being one of the ways of disclosing things — technological things — tech- 
nology is of ontological importance. Moreover, whenever technology and 
the technologist are understood as subordinated to the disclosure of 
Nature’s logos, that is, whenever technology itself becomes a certain mode 
of disclosure and the technologist serves this mode of disclosure or under- 
stands it, then technology (rather the ‘essentiation’ of technology) has 
a trans-metaphysical importance. 

Technology has its peculiar manner of disclosing reality - a demand- 
ing, aggressive manner. Things are not approached with modesty or res- 
pect, but with violence. By his pre-meditated plan, man demands from 
nature one or another kind of accordance — a suitable response to his 
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needs. For this reason contemporary man fails to under-stand reality and 
that which is orderly arranged in its logos. 

According to Heidegger, contemporary man does not know the wind, 
for instance, as it appears in the sway of Nature. He knows it as a source 
of energy which can be utilised for the well-being of mankind, or he 
knows it as a destructive, unchained power, a still untamed element, 
which can be curbed eventually by some technological devices which will 
eliminate its destructiveness. Similarly, the river Rhine, sung by many 
famous German poets, can be — and is — something useful — can be an 
object responding to our needs. For instance, it 1s a tourist attraction, it 
is suitable for navigation, it constitutes a considerable source of electrical 
power, and so on. The Rhine is a tamed stallion which has surrendered 
itself to the logical harnesses of human ratio. 

Technology stabilizes reality in accordance with the stability of man. 
Stabilized and bound to man, reality in the first place is not an object for 
survey, but something exposed to man, suitable for his use. That which is 
suitable for him, exposed to him, is at his hand. To be at hand is not 
quite the same as to be an object, because an object is related more to 
the eye than it is to the hand. 

Whatever is at hand must be able to be grasped and therefore it has 
to be firm and stable. It is marked out by stability (der Bestand). Stabili- 
ty, at-handness of things, is not the same as the stability of the subject 
(man). Things become stabilized when they are made suitable for man. 
Iron can be ‘stabilized’ as a beam carrying the weight of a house. A house 
can be ‘stabilized’ as a thing of economic speculation — as something 
which is bought with intent to resell it at a profit. It can also be ‘stabiliz- 
ed’ as a residence. Thus at-handness is very variable. Its variability is 
determined by the subject who gives a meaning, and therewith a way 
of being, to a thing at hand. A thing in the technological world lacks 
standing of itself; it is upheld by the subject. 

Is man really an absolute determinant of the stability of things? Are 
things suitable and handy solely because of man? According to Heidegg- 
er, man belongs to stability as things do. Man ‘functions’ in many a tech- 
nical operation just as does a wheel in a machine. A dam built across 
a river requires divers materials: steel rods, concrete, gravel, water pumps, 
electrical power, storage space, and a number of working hands. Man is 
involved and implied in the stability or at-handness of technology. Stabil- 
ity sways over man no less than over things. 

Stability sways over things and men differently. Things are fully sway- 
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ed and are totally determined. A thing can never resist the sway; more- 
over, it does not partake in its own sway; he, on the contrary, partici- 
pates in his being-swayed. He has a hand in his own swaying. 

It is important here to bear in mind that the stability, the swaying 
might of technology, is neither things nor man. It is the ‘unthingly’ 
grounds of reality upon which things and man acquire their meanings. 
The ‘unthingly’ technological grounds can be compared to Nature which, 
too, is the ‘unthingly’ grounds of everything ‘thingly,’ or it can be con- 
sidered as a mode of Nature’s self-disclosure. 

The stabilizing sway of technology is anterior to things and contem- 
porary man, since only in it can they be meaningfully disclosed, showing 
man as the place holder of meanings, and things as meaningful. A tech- 
nologist, before he can ‘attack’ his objects (by stabilizimg them), has to 
have the open world of technology, which predetermines the meanings 
of things in such a way that they are suitable to him. A technologist is 
ordained to ignore Nature’s order (logos) and to substitute for it his own 
anthropocentric order; he approaches things by stabilizing them in accor- 
dance with his own ‘logical’ logos. Without Nature’s prevailing logos, 
which seems to be destroyed by the technologist, his own logos is un- 
thinkable. The human logos, even in its deviation from the logos of 
Nature, still belongs to it. Without Nature’s logos man could never be- 
come a technologist. Only by being left alone by Nature (or by the gods) 
can he stabilize and coordinate things in accordance with himself. Man 
owes his ‘own’ logos, all his inward richness, all his brilliance and creati- 
veness, to Nature’s logos. 

The openness of the technological world is anterior to technological 
objects and the subject (technologist). It is disclosure, the ultimate 
stability or truth. By standing in the open technological realm, man be- 
comes stable himself and only thus, on his borrowed stability, can he 
stabilize things and be a technologist. Borrowed stability is really the being 
moved and determined in the sense of standing under the norms of the 
disclosure of the technological world. The stability of the subject falls in 
accordance with the Ordinance of technological ‘essentiation.’ 

Man is always in a disclosed world, and only in the light of such a 
disclosure can he encounter things and other men who, like him, stand 
in Nature’s sway — the world. Nature is neither things nor man. She is 
the world, wherein things and man ‘essentiate’ themselves. The mythi- 
cally understood gods have to be thought of philosophically in such a way 
that they present diverse facets of Nature’s sway. Gods are the ways of 
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Nature’s disclosure. A god guides the flow of things and gives them pri- 
mordial stability. The technological world can be a world because of its 
concealed divine grounds. 

Disclosure is the truth which locates things in the openness of divine 
light, and only as already disclosed in the light of a god can things — by 
their accordance with it in the sense of being-twisted together with the 
whole of the god, with his holiness, — accord or discord with one another 
or with man. A god, as the ultimate stability, is the logos, the stable 
grounds for man. It is the Ordinance which ordains man to be the guard- 
ian of things in their truth. 


VI. ESTABLISHMENT 


Man understands the logos of Nature or of the gods by standing under 
its sway. Since the beginning of modern times man has become the sub- 
ject underlying the meanings of all reality, and his understanding, or his 
logos, begins to be considered as the original or founding logos. God is a 
supernatural subject, while a Greek god is an ‘unthingly’ power of Nature 
which orders and discloses things. In modern times the logos of the gods 
is replaced by the subjective human logos, the ratio. With this move man 
becomes a ‘stable island’ and initiates the beginnings of technology. In 
the technological times of today man seems to have attained full sway 
over reality, totally eliminating the sway of gods. Technological man is 
godless. Nevertheless, as Heidegger says: ‘(Contemporary technology, the 
demanding disclosure, is not at all a merely human achievement.” ® It is 
ultimately of divine origin. 

This amounts to an affirmation that man is not the originator of tech- 
nology. He becomes ‘stable’ merely by being ordained in a certain way of 
being by the Ordinance. The powers of Ordinance (the logos of Nature) 
require man to stabilize his surrounding reality to suit and to accord with 
himself since the divine stabilizing powers keep silent. Such a demand 
sets man as a centre whereto all the demanded accordings of the objects 
run together, and thus establish an anthropocentric world. Man is ordain- 
ed to become a technologist — the technological subject. Ordinance sets 
up and ‘essentiates’ a technological world for man, applying to it man’s 
stabilizing response. 

In German, Heidegger uses the word Ge-stell to indicate the establish- 
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ment of a technological world, which ordains man to become a tech- 
nologist. Establishment means the initiation of a technological world by 
the might of Ordinance. Ordinance by its silent ordainings gives to man 
a firm standing. By virtue of such a standing, man is capable of stabiliz- 
ing the world of things by making them objects which conform to him- 
self. He casts them in his subjective molds and makes them meaningful, 
handy, and disposable. 

Establishment is not a human act. It is nothing technological. It 1s 
rather that which founds and renders possible technology and the tech- 
nologist. It is the ‘essentiation’ of the technological world. “Establishment 
means the assembling which founds man by requesting him to disclose 
reality by commanding that it be suitable to him. Establishment as dis- 
closure dominates the very essence of technology even though it is itself 


1.” © Man is ordained to become a technologist by 


nothing technologica 
the arrangement of Establishment — the mode of Ordinance’s sway in 
our technological times. 

Establishment, which stabilizes the subject and the objects, 1s analogous 
to physis, which, as the Greeks thought of it, holds sway over things and 
man. As soon as Establishment is understood as a mode of Ordinance 
which dominates the necessary ways of things and the free ways of man, 
it can very well be treated or understood as the Greeks did treat or under- 
stand physvs. 

Physis, as the early Greek philosophers understood it, maintains in it- 
self much of a mythical character. Hence, the inquiry into the ‘essentia- 
tion’ of technology is not at all progressive; it seems rather to be concern- 
ed with something highly ‘primitive.’ Technology sprang up and rapidly 
reached its mighty blossoming without its ontological foundations ever 
being queried. The essence of technology was taken for granted; there 
was no need for any meditation. Only now, when the sway of technology 
is reaching its peak, does the question of its essence arise. This indicates 
the upcoming of the turn which upsets the hitherto existing pillars (deter- 
minants) of the world and hints that the pillars (determinants) which 
seemed to have collapsed ages ago are the very same as the ones we face 
today. Ordinance, which ‘locates’ things as being in one way or another 
meaningful within its horizons, and which enables man to render himself 
available to its norms or to refuse to surrender to them, stands at the 
beginning and is divine. Only Ordinance, and not man himself, can shake 
the ground beneath man’s feet and make him available to its sway or 
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refuse to be so. The aspect of man as involved in the sway of Ordinance 
obviously upsets the fundamental ‘stability’ of man upon whom, as the 
subject, the stability of the objects depends. To upset man’s stability ipso 
facto means to upset the stability of all objectivity, and thereby to upset 
the subjectivity of the technological world; it means to upset previous 
understanding of the technological world in its whole. Such a vast up- 
setting leaves things and man exposed to powers other than things or 
man. Technology is upheld by man, therefore it is anthropocentric; how- 
ever, the ‘essentiation’ of technology, its Establishment, is ‘unhuman’ and 
therefore it is founded on forces other than man. A technologist is upheld 
by Establishment, the concealed physis of contemporary times. The dis- 
closure of physis in the midst of technology’s “essentiation’ of itself reveals 
the turn which is taking place in contemporary times. This turn has 
nothing to do with progress or advancement; it is extremely archaic. The 
concealed upcoming of the turn in the midst of our technological sway 
is not planned, foreseen or controlled by us; it is a turn which holds us 
in its return. It is a turn of Ordinance which ordains us to a certain 
response or to a certain way of being. The turn of Ordinance is the Turn. 

The Turn does not erupt in the manner of a sweeping storm which 
violently moves the waves and uproots the trees. Waters and trees belong 
to the sweep of physis without being ‘ordained’ —- without being-approach- 
ed or being asked for an open and free response — while man belongs to 
the winds of physis by surrendering himself to the swaying powers of 
physis and by making himself available to its ruling order of logos. In 
the manner of Establishment, however, physis, although concealed, dis- 
closes itself by commissioning man to be the highlight of disclosure in- 
stead of being the guardian of the disclosing sway of physis. Simultane- 
ously, however, the Turn of contemporary times unveils Establishment 
and thus brings man under the wing of higher ordainments (commis- 
sionings) instead of revealing him as the sole grounds of any determina- 
tions. Therefore man in the contemporary times of the Turn is no mon- 
arch; on the contrary, he is rather a humble servant who is concerned 
with the ordainments of the Ordinance. The impressive sway of tech- 
nology today does not occur without man; it is, however, founded and 
established outside man — outside him as the subject and, furthermore, 
outside objects ‘stabilized’ by him. 

Ordinance, that which holds man in his being-ordained and just as 
much in his stability, is in no wise a restraint on man’s freedom. On the 
contrary, it makes man free. It makes man free by providing him with a 
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world wherein he can ‘essentiate’ himself as man. In our technological 
times man ‘essentiates’ himself as a technologist. 

Man’s ‘essentiation’ today cannot be discussed in terms of traditional 
philosophy, since man is not a substance; he is more like a relation. Only 
in his Ordinance is he freed to his being-man. To be ordained is to be 
man and to be great. 

The ‘essentiation’ of man occurs in the realm of Ordinance. The Ordi- 
nance of contemporary man consists in his not being-ordained, which is, 
nevertheless, a mode of being-ordained. Man’s not being-ordained can 
take place only in the realm of Ordinance. Establishment, the Ordinance 
of the technological times, ordains man to become the founding stability, 
the subject. 

Mythical man is aware of the Ordinance of his gods and he knows 
that his life is guided by it. Also he is aware that the things which sur- 
round him hold the shine of the gods in themselves. Man is ordained to 
preserve the shine of the gods on things, not to profane them. There is a 
discrepancy between Ordinance and the technologist. The technologist 
is blind to Ordinance and, because of this blindness, instead of holding 
things in the shine of the gods he imposes upon them his own ratio by 
stabilizing and objectivizing them in accordance with this ratio as their 
fouding grounds. Establishment ordains man to a godless way of being 
and to the profanation of things by anthropocentrizing (‘humanizing’) 
them. 

The blindness of technological man to the Ordinance is simultaneously 
his blindness to things. Because he does not see the shine of gods on 
things, he does not see them as meaningfully held in this shine — he fails 
to be aware of things as they are. They appear to him suitable, accom- 
modated, conforming to him, and only as such. Things mirror him and 
not themselves; he seems to encounter only himself. Does he really en- 
counter himself? He does not! What is man and what is his meaning? 
He is the founding grounds of all meanings, and his meaning is to found 
or to establish meanings. Man depends on what depends on him. The 
reality which grants meanings (subject) is itself a void. As long as he is 
not aware of trans-subjective as well as trans-objective reality contem- 
porary man does not encounter himself precisely because he is selfless. 
To be self is to be ordained by the Ordinance of Nature; it is to stand 
under its sway and thus to be an under-standing being. 

The blindness of man to Ordinance involves his blindness to things 
and to his own ‘essentiation.’ The stability of contemporary man estab- 
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lishes the stability of all the objects around him. In the midst of such 
lifeless stability contemporary man is faced by meaninglessness. An in- 
quiry into meanings discloses man as established by the swaying powers 
of the ‘essentiation’ of technology. Ultimately it is not the technologist 
who establishes his technological world, but Establishment itself estab- 
lishes contemporary man along with his world. The disclosed sway of 
Establishment is the breaking-in of Ordinance into this world of ours 
which up to now has been ‘ordained’ by man alone. This breaking-in is 
the Turn of our times. 

A response to the Turn of Ordinance means an abandoning of man’s 
stability along with the consideration of things from the viewpoint of 
their suitability to man. Man is no longer a commanding ‘rationalist,’ but 
the guardian of the truth of things as they appear in the light of Ordi- 
nance. The Turn of the Ordinance upsets the very anthropocentricity of 
the technological world. A guarded thing is neither suitable nor unsuit- 
able; it 1s outside its applicability to the needs of man. Things by their 
very ‘essentiation’ are not at all ‘humanistic’; they belong to the holy 
realm of the wholly (holy) gods. Gods assemble things within their mean- 
ings-granting logos and thereby they ordain them within their wholly 
(holy) Ordinance. The Turn of our times throws man off his anthropo- 
centric tracks and directs him — ordains him — to a responsible, instead of 
a commanding, standing. Contemporary man — whether he is aware of 
it or not — undergoes a drastic change in the Turn of Ordinance; as soon 
as he attempts an inquiry into the ‘essentiation’ of technology — which up 
until then has swayed humanity without ever being questioned — he be- 
gins to make himself available to the sway of the Ordinance qua Estab- 
lishment. Such an availability means rendering oneself available to the 
norms of Ordinance which disclose man, not as the founding stability, but 
as the guardian of the sway of the Ordinance. 


VII. TECHNOLOGY AND GREATNESS 


The unveiling of Establishment as the self-concealing sway of Nature 
(physis) liberates man from the nihilistic ignorance of Being (qua Ordi- 
nance), and brings him into the neighborhood of mythical man as ordain- 
ed and guided by the norms of the gods within the lit up realm of 
Ordinance. Hence, there is a simultaneous sway of concealment and dis- 
closure in the ‘essentiation’ of technology by disclosing Establishment as 
Ordinance. Contemporary technological man is held in the Twilight of 
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technological ‘essentiation’ and therefore he can be, and is, a technologist. 
Man who belongs in the Twilight of technological ‘essentiation’ is him- 
self no longer stable; he is swayed by the ordaining powers of the con- 
cealing-disclosing play of Establishment. 

Man does not establish technology purely by his own efforts and plann- 
ing; neither can he forsake technology of his own volition. Technology is 
an event in Ordinance, not in history. Man does not hold the essence of 
technology in his hands; he himself is held by Establishment (‘essentia- 
tion’ of technology) — by the Event of Being of contemporary times. 
‘Technology, whose ‘essentiation’ is Being itself, does not permit itself to 
be overcome by man. This would simply mean that man is the lord of 
Being.” * Without being the lord of Being, man is nevertheless highly 
essential to the Event of Being, which in our times occurs in the ‘essen- 
tiation’ of technology. The use of man for the Event of the ‘essentiation’ 
of technology is contemporary man’s heroism, his greatness. 

Greatness — man’s availability for the Event of Being — belongs to 
Being more than it does to man. Being is in need of a guardsman to 
guard its truth — the truth of disclosure. The guarding of the truth of 
disclosure occurs through a responsive awareness of the openness of 
Being. In our technological times man guards the truth of the Event of 
Being with his technological products. The truth of Being is impossible 
without man’s care for things founded in his responsive attitude towards 
the Ordinance of his times — towards his availability to Establishment’s 
sway. Man’s availability is his greatness. Contemporary man is non-great 
as far as he considers himself the lord of the technological world. Only by 
exposing himself to the sway of technological ‘essentiation’ and rendering 
himself available to the ordainments of Establishment is he great. Such an 
exposing of himself and making himself available is the belonging of man 
to the sway which is anterior to technology. It is man’s belonging to the 
Event of Ordinance. The greatness of technological man is trans-tech- 
nological. “Only then we think of the great ‘essentiation’ of man, when- 
ever we think of it as belonging to the ‘essentiation’ of Being to which 
the ‘essentiation’ of man is applied in such a way that man ‘essentiates? 
by guarding the ‘essentiation’ of Being in its truth.” ° 

The under-standing of technology in its ‘essentiation’ means the shift 
from treating technology as merely the instrument in man’s hands to 
man’s making himself available to its ‘essentiation.’ This is not a shift 


7 Ibid., p. 38. 
8 Ibid., p. 39. 
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planned and decided by man. It is imposed upon him by the Turn of his 
times. In this Turn man returns to Being so that he can guard its truth 
(disclosure) in the things. As the guardian of the truth of Being, man 
‘essentiates’ himself — is true. 

Whenever the swaying powers of technology are considered as belong- 
ing in man’s hands, man is taken away from the truth of Being. By 
making things suit himself, man acts as though there were no powers 
of Being which sway them. Being-taken away from the truth of Being is 
ignorance of Being. In the times of the Turn man becomes aware of his 
ignorance of Being — he becomes a being lacking Being. This is his return 
to Being. The Turn turns man to Being. 

In the evening, when it becomes dark, we are aware of light receding 
and vanishing. Light prevails even though vanishing. In the dark of the 
night, light prevails too — it prevails in its absence, as that which is lack- 
ing, which is veiled. In the very sway of technology, where man alone has 
the commanding voice, Being prevails as veiled. Concealment and dis- 
closure, just like twilight and dawn, are ultimately the same. The ‘essen- 
tiation’ of technology is a mode of Being’s sway which holds man in its 
Twilight. Man is exposed to this Twilight, and therefore he is great. 

The ‘essentiation’ of technology uses for itself the being of man. Man 
who makes himself available abandons his commanding post and takes 
up a responsive, reverent stance. He resembles mythical man serving the 
gods. Technological, ‘godless’ man in the Turn of his times becomes 
godly man. 


VIII. ABSENCE OF GODS 


By becoming aware of and surrendering himself to the sway of Estab- 
lishment, man exposes himself to the sway of physis. Gontemporary man, 
by looking forward, to a certain extent looks into the past of the early 
man — into the mythical world. 

Establishment (physis) sways by taking its stead (the Da) in contem- 
porary man — the place of its logos. The Event of Establishment, the 
‘essentiation’ of technology, is the Event of physts-is-logos. The Event of 
Establishment discloses itself by using man, the technologist, for its dis- 
closure. 

The origin of physts-is-logos in the era of the Early Greek Philosophies 
was the result of the Event of the recession of Mother Earth whose rule 
has been disclosed by the diverse logoi of the gods. Physis-is-logos is an 
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outcome of the gods, concealing themselves and retreating from man’s 
world. Physis-is-logos conceals the mythical Event of the gods and thus is 
the beginning of ignorance of the gods. Already in its beginning the Event 
of physis-is-logos is marked by godlessness. 

By being aware of the Event of physis-is-logos, the early Greek in the 
dawn of philosophy was aware of the ‘unthingly’ reality to which every- 
thing, including man, is surrendered. With such an awareness and sur- 
render, Greek man manifests his reverent attitude, though simultaneously 
losing the awareness of the gods and gradually diminishing his surrender 
to them. 

The disintegration of the awareness of physis-is-logos leads to the dis- 
integration of man’s reverence for Nature as well as to the disintegra- 
tion of his godliness. Leaving aside the supernatural (beyond-the-physis- 
is-logos) reverence of medieval times and being concerned solely with 
philosophical reverence, we must say that medieval philosophy, in its 
consideration of God as the supreme being, is godless (lacks awareness of 
gods in Nature) and irreverent (lacks awareness of the “‘unthingly’ Event 
of physis-is-logos or of Nature). 

The upcoming of the awareness of ‘unthingly’ reality in modern times 
cannot be considered as the return of reverence for reality or as a prelude 
to godliness in the world of Western man, because ‘unthingly’ reality 
(which determines everything ‘thingly’) is understood as located in or 
possessed by man. Moreover, the consideration of man as the possessor of 
determining powers or a priori principles seems even to intensify man’s 
irreverence and godlessness. Godlessness here acquires an additional as- 
pect by gradually ignoring and disregarding the rule of an all-deter- 
mining supreme being. This ignorance and disregard is made explicit by 
Nietzsche’s ‘God is dead,’ and it is a prelude to man’s unrestricted domi- 
nation of reality. The absence of any higher dominating powers in con- 
temporary man’s world calls for man’s rule and for an understanding of 
the world in the light of human reason or intellect. Furthermore this 
absence creates a milieu which makes possible technology and the tech- 
nologist. 

Only with Heidegger’s philosophy, the final phase in the development 
of Western philosophy, with its awareness of trans-subjective reality, is 
the irreverence of Western man overcome, though not his godlessness. 
Heidegger’s man, by his awareness of the Earth and the gods (the physis- 
is-logos), 1s aware of a higher reality which sways things and men. He is 
aware, not of the presence, but of the absence of the gods. Heidegger’s 
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man is still godless, not because he wants to be that way, but because the 
gods themselves are still silent and leave man unaccosted. Heideggerian 
man, by being aware of the absence of the gods, is aware of their presence 
in the mode of absence. Such an awareness is a waiting for their possible 
return. | 

Is philosophical man great? Only mythical man is genuinely great and 
this is chiefly because he is godly. Philosophical man, because of his god- 
lessness, is not great in the ultimate sense even though he may be aware 
of physts-is-logos. By his awareness of physis-is-logos, philosophical man 
is great in his own way. Non-greatness in the philosophical realm consists 
of ignorance of physis-is-logos, of the Event of Reality, and consideration 
of beings as sole reality. 

Just as philosophy is concealed myth, so philosophical greatness is con- 
cealed mythical greatness. Only in the final phase of philosophy does 
philosophical man become aware of the absence of the gods, and thereby 
open to the eventual upcoming of the gods of the future. In this sense 
philosophical greatness tends to coincide with mythical greatness, just as 
philosophical greatness at the dawn of philosophy was still coincident 
with mythical greatness. 
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